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PREFACE 

IT  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  war  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  was  conducted  by  the 
Government  at  Washington  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  embodied  in  A  Code  of  Instructions 
prepared  specially  for  the  occasion.  This  code 
was  approved  by  the  great-hearted  Lincoln,  and 
the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States  were 
guided  by  its  principles  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

That  war  was  in  its  character  a  square  stand-up 
fight  in  the  open  by  men  against  men.  Women 
and  children  were  not  hurt.  Non-combatants 
were  not  wantonly  molested.  War  prisoners 
were  not  mutilated.  Lawlessness  for  its  own 
sake  was  frowned  on  by  Union  officers.  The  seeds 
of  hate  were  not  wickedly  sown. 

This  rendered  reconciliation  easier,  should  op 
portunity  come,  and  one  did  come  only  thirty- 
three  years  after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
For  on  the  night  of  February  15,  1898,  the  Maine 
was  blown  up  in  Havana  Harbour.  Next  day 
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sectional  lines  faded  in  our  land.  The  blue  and 
the  grey  shook  hands  in  dead  earnest  and  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  meet  a  common  foe. 
Happy  the  people  who,  after  a  tremendous  na 
tional  convulsion,  could  settle  down  in  the  compass 
of  a  single  generation  into  a  mighty  and  majestic 
republic  at  unity  with  itself. 

These  Reminiscences  of  a  Boy  in  Blue  were 
written  long  ago,  while  the  events  were  fresh  in  my 
memory.  Some  persons  may  consider  the  sub 
ject  antiquated,  but  our  Civil  War,  in  its  dignity, 
its  picturesqueness,  and  its  glory,  will  probably 
long  be  the  theme  of  poets,  historians,  and  drama 
tists,  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

H.  M.  C. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  1919. 
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CHAPTER  I 

COLONEL  CESNOLA  GIVES  HIS  VIEWS  AS  A  SCIENTIFIC 
SOLDIER 

ONE  morning  early  in  April,  1862,  I  received 
the  following  note  from  my  chum,  George  Pearson : 

DEAR  HARRY: 

Mother  thinks  that  if  two  such  "  babes  in  the 
wood'*  as  you  and  I  go  to  the  war,  we  should  be 
accompanied  by  someone  who  could  exercise  a  sort 
of  parental  jurisdiction  over  us.  So  father  has  been 
making  inquiries  downtown,  and  yesterday  at  the 
Astor  House  he  met  an  Italian  officer  who  wants 
recruits  for  a  crack  cavalry  regiment,  which  is  now 
being  organized  at  Staten  Island-  This  officer  is 
not  much  older  than  I  am,  but  father  thinks  that 
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he  would  suit  mother  as  our  "guardian."  He  is  to 
dine  with  us  to-morrow.  As  one  of  the  "babes" 
concerned,  you  should  by  all  means  be  present. 
Dinner  at  6.30,  as  usual. 

Yours  forever, 
GEORGE. 

This  news  was  both  important  and  welcome  to 
me.  Pearson  and  I  had  watched  the  progress  of 
the  war  from  its  outbreak  and  had  early  agreed 
that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  it  should  seem 
that  we  ought  to  take  part  in  it,  we  would  go. 
We  desired,  of  course,  to  serve  in  the  same  regi 
ment,  and  in  the  cavalry,  because  we  were  horse 
men.  Things  had  not  gone  cheerily  at  the  front 
and  it  seemed  proper  that  we  should  no  longer 
hesitate. 

The  elder  Pearson  was  a  reputable  merchant  of 
New  York  City.  His  concern  for  his  business 
interests  was  not  greater  than  his  patriotic  desire 
that  the  South  should  not  win.  The  hour  had 
come  when  he  believed  that  he  ought  to  send  his 
only  son  to  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  he  braced  himself  as  a  patriot  and  a 
loving  parent  for  the  trial  which  this  imposed. 
His  wife  had  slowly  been  brought  to  think  likewise ; 
the  ordeal  was  harder  for  her,  for  she  remembered 
her  boy's  face  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  she  would 
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fain  shield  him  from  all  dangers  now  as  she  had 
shielded  him  then.  Nevertheless,  the  gentle 
men's  sons  all  around  were  responding  to  the  call 
to  arms,  and  why  should  she  be  backward  in 
letting  her  son  go  ? 

The  merchant  had  selected  better  than  he 
knew,  for  we  found  the  young  officer  not  only 
brilliant  and  intelligent,  but  much  more  in  earnest 
than  was  to  be  expected  in  one  who  was  as  yet 
only  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  seemed  to  have 
studied  the  situation  and  its  probable  develop 
ments  much  more  than  Pearson  or  I  had  done. 
His  talk  was  to  us  simply  a  revelation;  and  had 
he  been  a  mature,  native-born  American,  familiar 
with  our  history  and  traditions,  he  could  scarcely 
have  talked  more  convincingly  about  the  Civil 
War  and  its  prospects.  He  was  introduced  to  us 
as  Lieutenant-Colonel  di  Cesnola. 

During  dinner  he  discoursed  very  prettily  about 
his  beloved  Italy,  and  about  his  impressions  of 
America,  not  once  alluding  to  the  war.  But 
after  dinner  he  took  an  opportunity  to  broach  the 
subject  which  was  uppermost  in  our  minds  and 
about  which  he  was  himself  anxious,  for  it  involved 
the  capture  of  two  good  recruits  for  his  regiment. 

At  length  he  opened  with  a  question:  "What 
do  you  young  gentlemen  think  about  this  war? 
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Do  you  look  on  it  as  a  frolic,  a  something  for  you 
to  laugh  and  joke  about,  or  do  you  consider  that 
your  country  is  engaged  in  a  conflict  from  which 
she  may  emerge  as  a  degraded  third-rate  power?" 

"I  never  looked  at  it  in  either  of  those  lights," 
was  my  reply.  "I  realize  that  we  have  a  very 
serious  rebellion  on  our  hands,  but  I  have  never 
questioned  our  ability  to  put  it  down  and  to 
restore  the  seceded  States  to  their  place  in  the 
Union." 

"You  think  that  way,  do  you?  You  think 
that  way?  Well,  now,  when  we  scientific  soldiers 
get  into  trouble  the  first  thing  that  we  do  is  to 
study  the  maps  of  the  country  where  we  expect 
to  fight.  We  study  the  waterways  and  the  roads 
and  the  natural  features;  then  we  study  the 
people,  what  they  eat  and  how  they  get  their 
supplies.  Show  me  the  map  of  the  United  States 
and  I  will  show  you  that  your  country  is  in  terrible 
danger  of  being  broken  up." 

Here  Mr.  Pearson  requested  his  daughter 
Edythe  to  bring  an  atlas  from  the  library.  As 
she  left  the  room  for  that  purpose  he  said  to 
Colonel  Cesnola 

"I  should  like  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
excellent  English.  Did  you  learn  it  in  Italy?" 

"Not   entirely,    sir.     I    had   an    English   tutor 
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at  the  Military  Academy  at  Cherasco,  where  I 
was  graduated;  but  I  paid  several  visits  to  some 
of  my  young  compatriots  who  were  studying  at 
Woolwich  in  England,  and  I  gave  great  attention 
to  the  language  while  there.  A  professional 
soldier  should  be  a  linguist,  for  he  knows  not 
where  he  may  have  to  fight." 

The  atlas  having  been  brought  and  opened  at 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  our  guest  thus  spoke : 

"Here  it  is,  in  a  nutshell,  as  you  say  in  English. 
Look  first  on  the  east  coast,  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  two  extreme  points 
are  Passamaquoddy  Bay  on  the  north  and  the 
Florida  Keys  on  the  south.  About  half  way 
between  these  two  points  is  Cape  Henry  in  Vir 
ginia,  the  most  northerly  oceanic  land  of  the 
Confederacy.  If  the  Confederacy  wins  she  will 
have  half  of  your  Atlantic  coast,  without  a  break, 
and  you  will  have  the  other  half.  Now  look 
south.  The  Confederacy  would  have  the  whole 
of  the  sea  line  from  the  Florida  Keys  to  the  junc 
tion  of  Texas  with  Mexico,  and  in  that  sea  line 
are  the  deltas  of  the  great  rivers,  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Mississippi.  Whatever  power  controls 
the  Mississippi  controls,  in  large  measure,  the 
continent.  She  would  be  absolute  mistress  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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"So  much  for  the  ocean  coast  line.  Now  cast 
your  eyes  over  the  territory  that  is  comprised  by 
the  eleven  States  that  have  seceded.  There  they 
all  are,  in  a  bunch,  with  rivers  and  harbours  and 
fertile  lands  and  King  Cotton  and  a  labour  market 
and  climate,  and  everything  necessary  to  make 
them  rich  and  prosperous. 

' '  The  more  you  look  the  more  you  will  see  that 
if  the  South  wins  she  can  expand  greatly,  west 
ward  and  southward  into  Mexico,  while  you  may 
go  on  shrinking  and  cannot  expand." 

"  Why,  that  is  terrible  to  think  of,"  said  George 
Pearson.  ''Surely  you  take  a  very  gloomy  view 
of  things,  sir." 

"I  do  not  predict  that  the  South  will  win.  I 
only  want  to  show  you  clearly  what  will  happen  if 
you  should  lose,  and  lose  you  will  unless  you  can 
do  two  things — maintain  the  blockade  to  keep 
out  supplies  from  abroad,  and  find  some  really 
great  general  to  head  your  armies.  You  have 
not  found  him  yet." 

1 '  But  the  Southerners  cannot  bring  soldiers  into 
the  field  as  we  can,"  was  my  remark.  "They 
have  had  the  best  of  it  so  far,  because  they  had 
prepared  themselves  for  what  they  intended  to 
do,  and  so  got  the  start  of  us.  We  shall  grow 
stronger." 
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"You  will  need  to  do  so,  for  they  are  brave  and 
earnest  and  have  good  generals." 

"Colonel,"  said  Mr.  Pearson,  "you  must  have 
studied  this  subject  very  closely." 

"I  have  studied  it,  sir,  from  its  outbreak,  as  a 
spectator  watches  a  game  of  chess.  It  is  the 
deepest  and  most  interesting  problem  that  I  have 
ever  known.  Freedom  and  civilization,  slavery 
and  retrogression,  are  to  be  weighed  against  each 
other  in  this  American  conflict.  I  have  thrown 
my  sword  in  the  scale  for  Freedom,  and  it  is  my 
sincere  hope,  for  the  good  of  the  world,  that 
Freedom  will  win." 

"Amen  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  Pearson.  "Do 
you  think  that  the  war  will  last  long,  Colonel 
Cesnola?" 

"There  is  no  knowing,  my  dear  madam,  how  or 
when  it  will  end.  The  South  is  very  much  in 
earnest,  and  everything  about  the  war  is  on  such 
a  grand  scale  that  I  cannot,  as  a  scientific  soldier, 
predict  a  short  contest.  Still,  if  the  South  blun 
ders  a  good  deal  and  the  North  develops  a  great 
general  who  can  use  her  greater  resources  to  advan 
tage,  that  would  tend  to  shorten  the  struggle." 

George  and  I  stared  at  each  other.  We  had 
seen  the  splendid  Sixth  Massachusetts  Infantry— 
the  first  organization  that  responded,  fully  armed 
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and  equipped,  to  President  Lincoln's  call — go 
down  Broadway,  and  since  then  many  a  gallant 
regiment  from  New  England  and  the  Empire 
State,  and  we  had  scorned  the  idea  of  anything 
like  equality  between  the  two  contestants.  We 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  warm  blood  of 
Southern  Europe  was  coursing  too  vehemently 
through  the  veins  of  our  guest  and  that  possibly 
he  had  deceived  himself.  Yet  he  showed  such  a 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  met  all  our  questions 
so  intelligently  that  we  became  thoroughly  roused 
to  a  sense  of  the  national  danger. 

Presently  the  tension  was  relieved  by  the 
entrance  of  a  maid,  bearing  a  tray  laden  with 
good  things. 

"This  is  just  in  time,"  said  the  merchant. 
"Despite  my  dinner,  the  Colonel's  talk  has 
created  a  vacuum  in  my  stomach  which  I  shall 
make  it  my  duty  to  fill,  so  that  I  may  be  braced 
up  to  meet  contentedly  whatever  dreadful  dis 
closures  he  may  yet  think  fit  to  make." 

While  we  partook  of  the  refreshments  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  war  talk  and  I  took  occasion  to 
study  more  closely  the  personality  of  the  Italian 
officer.  He  seemed  to  be  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age;  his  form  was  well  knit,  his  face  full 
of  intelligence  and  sprightliness.  In  action,  in 
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speech,  he  was  magnetic.  His  foreign  accent  was 
pronounced,  but  his  utterances  were  delivered 
trippingly  and  with  grace.  I  liked  him  very 
much  and  felt  that  if  he  had  influenced  George 
as  he  had  influenced  me,  he  had  got  us  both  in  his 
net. 

After  our  repast  Edythe  accompanied  him  on 
the  piano  and  he  sang  the  Tempest  of  the  Heart 
and  other  airs  from  the  operas  of  his  native  land. 

Before  taking  his  leave,  he  asked  Mr.  Pearson's 
permission  to  say  one  word  more  to  the  young 
men,  and  this  permission  being  granted,  he  formed 
in  himself  a  picture  of  comeliness  and  noble 
bearing  which  I  plainly  remember  even  now. 
The  handsome  furnishings  of  the  drawing  room 
were  in  accord  with  his  own  appearance,  and  we 
listened  in  hushed  admiration  to  his  English 
sentences  as  they  fell  from  his  lips  with  the  accent 
of  a  Piedmontese. 

"I  have  not  told  you  all  that  I  feel,  young 
gentlemen,  about  this  war.  You  must  be  your 
own  judges  as  to  whether  you  will  take  part  in  it 
or  not.  Should  you  decide  to  go,  I  will  take  what 
care  of  you  I  can.  That  may  not  be  much,  but  I 
will  do  it  gladly.  I  want  you  to  study  the  map 
and  look  well  what  would  be  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  republics  should  the  South  win. 
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You  will  then  see  that  of  necessity  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  will  become  part  of  the  Confederacy  by 
conquest  or  by  voluntary  action,  from  their 
geographical  position,  and  in  their  own  interests. 
The  absorption  of  the  western  territories  between 
Texas  and  California,  such  as  the  Indian  Territory, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  would  follow,  perhaps 
peaceably,  perhaps  by  war.  The  South  would 
want  those  lands  for  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  Europe  would  help  her  against  you,  for 
Europe  wants  to  carve  up  South  America.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  could  no  longer  be  enforced. 
Brazil  would  become  a  colony  of  Germany,  other 
European  nations  would  take  their  pickings,  and 
you  could  not  prevent  that.  You  could  not 
expand  but  only  shrink,  and  Canada  might  ask 
you  if  you  did  not  want  to  be  annexed. 

' '  This  will  seem  to  you  ridiculous ;  but  it  is  the 
view  of  a  scientific  soldier,  and  I  hope  you  will  all 
pardon  me  for  saying  what  I  believe  to  be  true. 
I  candidly  believe  that  this  war  will  be  a  life  and 
death  struggle  for  the  North,  and  that  every  man 
should  do  his  duty  now  or  never." 

"You  have  drawn  a  sad  picture,  sir, "  said  Mrs. 
Pearson.  "And  after  what  you  have  said  I  know 
that  the  boys  will  no  longer  hesitate.  I  would 
gladly  f6llow  such  a  leader  as  you  myself,  if  I 
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could;  but,  as  I  cannot,  I  am  content  to  trust 
them  to  you,  on  your  promise  to  look  after  them. 
But  I  suppose  you  will  allow  them  to  come  home 
for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas." 

Cesnola  laughed  a  merry  laugh.  His  dark  eyes 
flashed  at  the  idea,  but  he  courteously  replied : 

"So  you  will  grace  me  with  an  invitation, 
madam,  I  will  do  my  best  to  come  and  bring  my 
young  friends  at  that  time  into  the  delightful 
atmosphere  of  your  home.  I  would  to  God  that 
we  might  so  pound  the  Confederacy  by  Christmas 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  as  you  wish,  but 
I  cannot  foresee  so  rapid  a  success  as  that.  It 
would  be  almost  miraculous.  Still,  great  things 
may  be  done  in  a  few  months,  if  we  only  get  a 
great  general." 

"I  hope  that  we  shall,  and  that  soon,"  said 
Mrs.  Pearson.  "I  know  that  you  will  all  do  your 
best,  and  I  shall  look  for  all  three  at  Thanks 
giving,  and  you  shall  have  such  a  turkey  and 
pumpkin  pie  as  were  never  seen  in  Italy.  And 
you  shall  sing  to  us  songs  of  triumph  and  help  us 
to  keep  our  American  festival.  God  bless  you, 
Colonel!  You  shall  have  the  boys." 


CHAPTER  II 

SCOTT'S    NINE     HUNDRED     VOLUNTEER  CAVALRY- 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  JUSTICE 

A  FEW  days  after  the  scene  at  Mr.  Pearson's 
residence,  as  narrated  in  the  previous  chapter, 
that  benign  and  hospitable  man  took  us  all  down 
town  to  the  Astor  House,  a  hostelry  which  in 
splendour  has  been  far  outstripped  by  hotel 
palaces  in  New  York  City  but  which,  in  1861,  was 
in  undisputed  recognition  as  a  first-class  house. 
Here  we  met  Colonel  Cesnola  by  appointment, 
and  Mr.  Pearson  entertained  us  lavishly  at  lunch 
eon.  When  we  had  done  justice  to  his  hospi 
tality,  Mrs.  Pearson  was  addressed  by  the 
Colonel. 

"Do  you  think,  madam,  that  you  wouid  now 
like  to  see  our  young  recruits  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government,  and 
thus  be  mustered  in  as  good  and  true  soldiers  of 
the  Republic?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  have  made  up  my  mind 
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to  do  so,  and  I  am  satisfied,  because  they  are 
going  in  your  charge." 

"That  is  an  honour  which  I  appreciate,  and  I 
shall  try  to  make  your  son  and  his  friend  good  and 
useful  officers,"  he  replied.  Bowing  himself  out 
he  left  the  room  for  a  moment  and  returned  with 
a  recruiting  officer  who  swore  in  George  Pearson 
and  me  as  privates  "for  three  years  or  the  war," 
in  the  regiment  named  "Scott's  Nine  Hundred 
Volunteer  Cavalry."  This  was  on  April  17, 
1862.  We  were  then  granted  three  days  to 
settle  our  private  affairs  and  were  charged  to 
present  ourselves  at  the  end  of  that  time  at  the 
headquarters  on  Staten  Island. 

The  leaving  of  one's  home,  the  renouncement  of 
its  comforts  and  conveniences,  the  separation 
from  kindred  spirits  and  from  the  associations  of 
a  lifetime,  in  exchange  for  a  primitive  mode  of 
life  very  largely  in  the  open  air,  devoid  of  any 
pretension  to  comfort,  and  associated  with  much 
that  was  rude  and  unpleasant,  was  a  common 
event  in  those  days,  and  was  being  practiced  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  in  response  to  the 
call  to  arms.  The  comicality,  the  seriousness,  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  this  remarkable  change, 
have  been  repeatedly  set  forth  in  books  about  the 
war,  and  I  need  not  attempt  to  depict  how  they 
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affected  Pearson  and  me.  It  came  very  hard  at 
first  to  have  to  do  everything  for  ourselves,  to  dis 
pense  with  the  delights  of  table  service  and  the 
delectable  interchange  of  courses  for  the  coarse 
ness  and  the  dismal  regularity  of  army  fare,  and  to 
exchange  for  clean  glass  and  china  a  tin  pannikin 
and  tin  plate  which  sometimes  went  unwashed 
between  meals  for  lack  of  water.  Of  the  differ 
ence  in  beds  the  less  said  the  better.  But  none  of 
these  things  moved  us.  The  gravity  of  the  na 
tional  danger ;  the  consciousness  that  the  Republic 
demanded  of  every  man  loyalty  to  her  interests 
in  this  her  hour  of  need,  at  any  sacrifice  to  himself, 
were  incentives  enough  to  make  us  reconciled  to 
existing  circumstances.  Besides  this,  we  fully 
expected  that  by  good  conduct  and  vigilance  we 
should  earn  promotion,  and  thus  better  our  condi 
tion,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  more  important 
service  to  the  State. 

While  forbearing,  however,  to  describe  the  oft- 
told  phases  of  camp  life,  it  becomes  me  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  noble  regiment  in  which  my 
friend  and  I  were  to  serve.  Its  title  was  "Scott's 
Nine  Hundred  Volunteer  Cavalry,"  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  A.  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  at 
Washington;  and  it  was  called  Nine  Hundred 
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because  a  regular  cavalry  regiment  in  1862  con 
sisted  of  ten  companies,  or  troops,  of  eighty-nine 
men  each,  including  the  company  officers,  which, 
with  the  ten  field  and  staff  officers  and  the  non 
commissioned  staff,  made  a  total  of  nine  hundred 
men  to  a  regiment. 

We  were  organized  in  the  winter  of  1861-62  at 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Our  organizer  and  first 
Colonel  was  James  B.  Swain,  of  Scarborough  on 
the  Hudson  River.  In  the  political  campaign  of 
1860,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln, — the  first  Republican  President, — and  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  rebellion,  Swain  had  made 
himself  useful  and  conspicuous  by  his  writings. 
In  reward  for  this  the  President  appointed  him  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Cavalry  of 
the  regular  army,  and  commissioned  him  to  raise  a 
volunteer  regiment  of  horse,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
the  Colonel.  In  pursuance  of  this  honour,  Swain 
sent  his  messengers  east  and  west  and  north,  and 
the  tap  of  his  recruiting  drum  was  heard  on  lower 
Broadway,  where  the  Post  Office  now  stands,  and 
near  the  spot  where  the  bronze  statue  of  Nathan 
Hale,  by  MacMonnies,  reminds  passers-by  of  a 
notable  episode  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu 
tion.  Recruits  came  in  fast,  even  from  far-off 
St.  Lawrence  County,  where,  when  a  man  wishes 
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to  say,  "I  am  going  home,"  he  says,  "I'm  goin' 
to  hum." 

Colonel  Swain  desired  that  his  regiment,  in 
addition  to  the  name  of  "Scott's  900"  should  be 
known  as  the  "First  United  States  Volunteer 
Cavalry,"  although  New  York  State  furnished 
nine-tenths  of  the  command.  He  was  by  pro 
fession  a  journalist  and  by  instinct  a  politician. 
He  was  not  a  trained  soldier,  any  more  than  was 
the  great  majority  of  the  men  who  were  rallying 
round  his  standard,  yet  this  raw  material  had  to 
be  taught  the  rudiments  of  war,  and  someone 
must  be  found  to  do  it.  Drill  masters  were  in 
demand  and  were  scarce,  for  our  little  standing 
army  of  regulars  needed  those  it  had.  In  this 
dilemma  recourse  was  had  to  those  soldiers  of 
fortune  whom  the  outbreak  of  war  had  brought 
to  our  land  from  abroad  in  the  hope  of  adventure, 
and  who,  being  trained  by  education  and  by 
service,  were  competent  to  instruct  others.  The 
choice  made  in  our  case  by  Colonel  Swain  was 
singularly  fortunate,  and  in  our  first  lieuten 
ant-colonel  we  had  a  perfect  regimental  drill 
master. 

Louis  Palma  di  Cesnola  was  a  native  of  Turin 
in  Italy,  and  had  been  bred  to  the  profession  of 
arms.  He  had  seen  active  service  in  Europe. 
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While  still  young  he  came  to  the  United  States 
ablaze  with  military  ardour  and  yearning  for 
distinction.  Suddenly  and  strangely  he  found 
the  road  to  advancement  open  before  him.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  young  men  from  the  peaceful 
walks  of  life  were  pressing  forward  to  be  instructed 
in  the  art  of  war.  Cesnola  was  just  the  man  to 
teach  them,  for,  apart  from  his  capacity  to  do  so 
scientifically,  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
power  to  charm  others  into  a  love  for  their  duty. 
Art  and  nature  had  combined  to  make  him  a 
picturesque  and  pleasing  personality.  I  see  him 
now  through  the  vista  of  years  as  I  saw  him  then, 
comely  and  animated,  the  embodiment  of  chivalry, 
a  born  soldier,  scenting  the  approaching  fight 
afar  off,  and  imparting  to  others  a  share  of  his 
enthusiasm.  He  drilled  us  incessantly,  although 
we  were  not  yet  furnished  with  horses,  and  the 
various  sergeants  put  us  through  company  drill 
and  the  use  of  the  saber  and  revolver  several 
times  a  day.  For  exercise,  Cesnola  took  us  for 
long  walks  over  the  roads  and  hills  of  that  beautiful 
island  which  forms  the  west  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
New  York  and  the  Narrows,  and  which  abounds 
in  marine  views.  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  on  such 
occasions  he  was  the  pivot  of  attraction.  We 
thought  less  of  the  aspects  of  nature  and  the 
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invigorating  salt  sea  air  than  we  did  of  the  mag 
netic  form  and  actions  of  our  Italian  instructor. 
So  when  Edwin  Booth  played  Hamlet,  his  face 
and  form  held  the  scenery  which  the  spectator 
most  cared  to  see. 

In  due  time  the  sun  set  on  our  life  at  Staten 
Island.  The  last  good-byes  were  said  by  lips 
that  quivered  as  they  spoke.  The  last  embraces 
ended  amid  whisperings  and  sobs,  and  the  regi 
ment  started  for  Washington.  On  our  arrival 
there  we  were  marched  from  the  city  to  a  hill  on 
the  prolongation  of  Seventh  Street,  and  from 
which  we  had  a  view  of  the  distant  Capitol.  A 
brook  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  from  which 
we  drew  our  supply  of  water.  Soon  large  troops 
of  horses  were  brought  to  our  camp  from  the 
government  corrals,  and  Colonel  Swain  and  his 
assistants  selected  those  of  them  which  they 
approved.  The  result  was  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  the  colour  of  our  mounts  was  so  arranged 
amongst  the  different  companies  as  to  combine 
uniformity  with  pleasing  variety.  Troop  A  was 
mounted  on  black  horses;  B  on  bay;  C  on  grey; 
D,  E,  and  F  on  bay;  G  on  iron  grey;  H  and  K  on 
sorrel;  I  on  bay;  L  on  all  colours,  and  M  on  bay. 
The  regimental  band  had  black  horses  like  Com 
pany  A.  When  we  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
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With  all  our  banners  proudly  spread 
And  all  our  armour  flashing  high, 

we  made  a  noble  appearance.  The  citizens  of 
Washington  signified  their  interest  in  us  by  driv 
ing  out  constantly  in  large  numbers  to  see  us  on 
dress  parade. 

Our  new  habitation  was  named  "Camp  Relief, " 
in  honour  of  the  Colonel's  wife,  whose  baptismal 
name  was  Relief.  Soon  our  tents  gave  place  to 
commodious  barracks;  handsome  cottages  were 
erected  as  officers'  quarters,  and  imposing  head 
quarters,  a  sutler's  establishment,  cook  houses, 
laundries,  and  excellent  stables  also  were  built. 
A  fine  race  course  was  formed  around  the  spacious 
parade  ground  and  furnished  with  the  usual 
appliances  of  a  military  equestrian  school.  Mean 
while  we  were  kept  constantly  drilling.  The 
troop  to  which  my  comrade  and  I  belonged  had 
for  its  first  sergeant  a  trained  soldier,  who  had 
served  for  seventeen  years  in  the  regular  cavalry. 
One  of  his  daily  sports  was  to  make  us  mount 
a  bare-backed  horse  from  the  ground  in  two 
motions,  the  first  consisting  in  springing  up  to  a 
perpendicular  position,  with  the  arms  extended  at 
full  length  and  resting  on  the  horse,  and  the  second 
in  throwing  the  right  leg  over  the  horse's  croup. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  wriggling  at  first 
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over  this  feat,  but  daily  practice  soon  made  it 
easy. 

Patrols  were  sent  out  periodically  to  various 
parts  of  the  suburbs.  Orderlies  were  detached  to 
adjacent  forts.  Troop  A  was  bodyguard  to 
President  Lincoln;  six  or  eight  of  them  accom 
panied  his  carriage  when  he  went  to  and  from  the 
Soldiers'  Home  where  he  slept  in  summertime. 
His  oddities,  as  seen  by  these  soldiers,  formed 
the  basis  of  many  a  story.  Their  camp  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
sufficiently  near  to  the  verandah  to  admit  of  loud 
talking  being  heard  by  the  President  as  he  sat 
there.  Sometimes  a  man  talked  loudly  on  pur 
pose  to  attract  his  attention,  for  the  impositions 
of  the  quartermaster's  department  and  the  greed 
of  contractors  in  their  haste  to  be  rich,  worked 
injustice  to  the  soldiers,  and  in  every  case  which 
was  brought  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  notice  the  wrong 
was  righted.  I  select  the  following  as  an  illustra 
tion: 

One  of  the  men  of  Troop  A  had  drawn  two  pairs 
of  new  socks  from  the  quartermaster.  On  taking 
off  at  night  a  pair  which  he  had  put  on  new  that 
morning,  they  came  off  in  strips,  showing  them  to 
be  "shoddy"  to  perfection.  He  vented  his 
wrath  loudly  and  perhaps  profanely.  While 
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doing  so  the  flap  of  his  tent  was  drawn  to  one 
side,  and  a  well-known  face  intruded  itself. 

"Corporal, "  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "don't  you  think 
you  are  using  rather  strong  language?" 

"Well,  Mr.  President,"  was  the  reply,  "it  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  swear  when  he's  cheated 
in  this  way," — and  he  held  up  the  strips  that 
remained  of  the  ribbed  woolen  socks. 

Mr.  Lincoln  became  interested.  He  asked  the 
corporal  if  he  had  any  more  such  socks  and,  on 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  requested 
that  they  be  given  to  him.  He  tore  one  of  them 
into  strips  and  took  these  strips  and  a  whole  sock 
away  with  him.  Next  day  he  discovered  the 
name  of  the  contractor  who  supplied  such  things 
to  his  soldiers,  and  the  name  of  the  inspector  who 
passed  on  them,  and  these  two  men  were  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  at  Albany.  The  great  man, 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  the  Republic  and 
its  gigantic  war,  found  time  amid  all  his  cares  to 
be  just  to  the  common  soldier. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Defences  of  Wash 
ington  a  detachment  of  Scott's  Nine  Hundred 
reported  daily.  These  headquarters  were  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  nearly  opposite  the  White 
House  and  separated  from  its  grounds  only  by 
the  width  of  that  thoroughfare.  The  tree  behind 
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which  Barton  Key  had  dodged  to  avoid  the 
bullets  of  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  which  killed  him, 
was  then  standing,  but  already  denuded  of  its 
bark  by  souvenir  hunters.  The  residence  of 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  was  close 
by,  and  that  remarkable  little  man  with  the  large 
head  frequently  stopped  to  speak  to  us  on  his  way 
to  and  from  the  White  House,  always  addressing 
us  as  gentlemen,  never  as  boys,  and  often  handing 
us  a  budget  of  newspapers  to  help  while  away  the 
time. 

In  and  out  of  these  headquarters  an  interesting 
stream  of  men  and  officers  was  constantly  passing 
on  business  connected  with  the  war,  and  we  had 
occasion  to  notice  how  large  a  percentage  of  them 
were  prematurely  grey.  Youths  in  their  teens, 
and  some  in  the  early  twenties,  showed  streaks  and 
patches  of  hair  which  certainly  were  not  changed 
to  grey  by  years.  The  war  had  now  lasted  a 
year  and  a  quarter  only,  and  yet  these  men  were 
aged  many  years  in  advance  of  their  time.  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  When,  to  the  transi 
tion  from  comfortable  homes  to  no  home  but  the 
bare  ground,  and  no  shelter  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  except  a  small  piece  of  canvas, 
together  with  inconvenient  food,  and  the  con 
stant  risk  of  danger,  we  add  the  fear  which  the 
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name  of  Stonewall  Jackson  never  failed  to  pro 
duce  when  he  was  known  to  be  within  striking 
distance  of  a  Federal  camp,  there  is  reason  enough 
for  us  to  understand  why  the  hair  of  so  many  of 
the  boys  in  blue  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
prematurely  grey. 

By  this  time  we  were  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
Good  material  in  men  and  skillful  training  by 
accomplished  teachers,  had  made  us  worthy  to 
charge  for  God  and  the  Union  on  any  battlefield. 
We  believed  in  Scott's  Nine  Hundred,  and  felt 
sure  that  we  should  give  a  handsome  account  of 
ourselves  against  any  body  of  horse  of  equal 
numbers  that  could  be  brought  against  us.  For 
these  reasons  we  longed  to  go  to  the  front.  But 
where  was  the  prospect  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to  do  this?  Our  life  as  a  regiment  was  active 
along  the  lines  in  which  we  were  engaged,  but  it 
was  not  the  life  for  which  we  had  for  the  most 
part  volunteered.  Were  we  to  be  kept  as  a  sort  of 
Household  Cavalry  about  the  home  and  person 
of  the  President,  to  be  splendidly  mounted, 
efficiently  disciplined,  commodiously  housed,  and 
live  in  comparative  clover,  while  others  were 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fray  in  the  field?  We 
knew  that  we  were  engaged  in  secret  service  and 
that  such  service  was  important  in  itself,  for 
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smuggling  was  rife  and  articles  contraband  of 
war  were  being  continually  carried  over  the  Poto 
mac  into  Virginia.  The  capital  was  filled  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Union.  Secession  was  talked 
openly  everywhere.  We  had  heard  it  under  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  and  under  the  windows  of 
the  White  House;  but  we  could  not  stop  men's 
mouths.  We  were  not  gendarmerie  or  armed 
police.  When,  in  our  various  expeditions,  we 
found  evidences  of  disloyalty  and  of  aiding  our 
enemies,  we  acted  firmly  and  arrested  without 
flinching;  but  we  not  unnaturally  thought  that 
someone  else  might  do  this  work,  and  leave  us  free 
to  do  something  more  praiseworthy  at  the  front 
in  defence  of  the  country.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cesnola  early  discerned  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  to  our  sorrow  resigned  his  commission,  June 
20,  1862.  He  was  unwilling  to  risk  his  chances  of 
promotion  by  remaining  at  Washington,  and  he 
accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  Fourth  New  York 
Volunteer  Cavalry.  To  Pearson  and  to  me  his 
departure  was  a  serious  loss.  We  both  requested 
that  we  might  be  transferred  to  the  Fourth,  in 
order  to  be  with  him,  but  our  request  was  not 
approved  by  Colonel  Swain. 

It  is  only  justice  to   James  B.  Swain  to  say  that 
he   repeatedly   attempted   to  be  relieved  of  the 
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duty  which  had  been  given  him  to  do,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  service  at  the  front.  He  was 
kept  in  Washington  because  he  was  preeminently 
fitted  to  perform  such  duty,  disagreeable  as  it 
was.  The  enemies  of  the  Union  were  working 
hard  for  its  destruction  and  were  not  more  active 
anywhere  than  at  the  capital,  though  working 
secretly.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
Colonel  Swain's  letters  to  me  verifies  this  state 
ment. 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  I  persistently  sought 
it  was  release  from  the  capital,  but  I  was  held  there 
because  General  Wadsworth  and  Secretary  Stanton 
knew  that  I  could  be  relied  on  to  deal  promptly  with 
the  rebel  sympathizers  who  infested  Washington,  and 
in  case  of  demand  would  be  heart  as  well  as  hand 
in  the  service. 

Were  the  secret  history  of  the  regiment  written, 
even  those  most  intimate  with  its  Colonel  would  be 
astonished  at  the  extent  and  character  of  the  secret 
service  he  was  detailed  to  perform. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    SECOND    BATTLE    OF    BULL    RUN — GENERAL 
PHILIP    KEARNEY 

AMONGST  the  diversified  characters  whom  the 
call  to  arms  had  assembled  in  Troop  F  was  a 
young  Englishman  named  Frederick  Hillier.  He 
was  born  and  bred  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
he  had  used  his  strong  powers  of  observation 
amid  the  various  phases  of  life  around  him  to 
such  purpose  that  he  had  become  a  sort  of  a 
refined  Sam  Weller.  His  comicality  was  expressed 
chiefly  by  cartooning  and  by  the  singing  of  comic 
songs,  but  he  possessed  the  power  also  of  good 
racy  conversation.  He  was,  therefore,  in  constant 
demand  for  the  amusement  of  his  comrades.  I 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  several  ways, 
both  in  and  beyond  Camp  Relief,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  when  he  and  I  were  detailed  as  special 
orderlies  in  Washington  to  Major-General  John 
Pope. 

In  The  Army  Under  Pope,  by  that  excellent 
26 
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chronicler,  John  Codman  Ropes,  of  Massachusetts, 
we  learn  the  reasons  which  induced  the  sorely 
perplexed  administration  to  appoint  General 
Pope  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia: 

The  attitude  of  General  McClellan  was  disliked  on 
many  points  by  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  His 
political  affiliations  were  distrusted;  his  extreme  cau 
tion,  so  far  as  his  own  movements  were  concerned, 
his  easy  confidence  when  the  matter  at  stake  was  the 
safety  of  Washington,  his  startling  plan  of  removing 
the  army  to  the  Peninsula,  all  combined  to  awaken 
alarm  and  to  deprive  him  of  that  cordial  support 
which  his  great  undertaking  required  in  order  to  be 
successful. 

Stonewall  Jackson  had  used  up  Banks  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  and  had  then  been 
placed  by  Lee  in  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  "followed  by  the 
turning  movement  of  our  right,  and  which  resulted 
in  the  abandonment  of  our  base  on  the  Pamunkey 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  base  on  the 
James." 

The  new  Federal  Army,  called  the  "Army  of 
Virginia,"  and  under  command  of  General  Pope, 
was  made  up  by  consolidation  of  the  forces  under 
Generals  Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell.  Fre 
mont  resigned  because  Pope,  his  junior,  was 
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placed  over  him,  and  the  German  Sigel  took  the 
place  of  Fremont.  The  title  of  the  "Army  of 
Northern  Virginia"  belonged  exclusively,  from 
first  to  last,  to  the  army  which  was  commanded 
by  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  title  of  the  "Army  of 
the  Potomac"  was  not  lost  by  the  formation  of 
the  Army  of  Virginia  under  Pope  but  lasted  all 
through  the  Civil  War,  while  the  "Army  of  Vir 
ginia,"  which  was  formed  on  June  26,  1862, 
expired  when  Pope  was  relieved  of  his  command 
after  the  disastrous  second  battle  of  "Bull  Run," 
so  called  by  the  Federals, — "Manassas"  by  the 
Confederates — on  August  30,  1862,  and  when 
General  McClellan  was  appointed  commander  of 
all  the  forces  under  one  title,  the  "Army  of  the 
Potomac." 

Hillier  and  I  had  enough  to  do  as  orderlies  to 
General  Pope.  Great  activity  and  great  anxiety 
pervaded  the  capital  and  we  were  kept  in  the 
saddle  continually,  carrying  despatches  to  the 
White  House,  the  War  Department,  and  the  va 
rious  headquarters  of  generals,  so  that  in  this  way 
we  saw  and  often  conversed  with  men  of  renown. 
Fred  had  made  himself  liked  by  several  members 
of  the  commanding  general's  staff,  and  we  had 
used  this  in  the  hope  of  getting  off  to  the  front 
when  the  staff  should  move,  instead  of  having  to 
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go  back  to  Camp  Relief;  and  we  succeeded,  for 
not  being  ordered  to  go  back,  we  presumed  that  we 
were  to  be  retained  as  special  orderlies  and  slipped 
out  of  Washington  by  the  connivance  of  our 
friends  on  the  staff.  We  were  for  the  most  part 
close  to  General  Pope  during  the  brief  campaign, 
and  although  not  actually  engaged  as  combatants 
we  witnessed  the  battle.  We  had  some  sharp 
experiences,  too,  in  our  dashes  here  and  there 
in  carrying  orders.  We  were  both  splendidly 
mounted,  and  handsomely  uniformed  for  troopers, 
and  my  horse  Romney  was  greatly  admired  in 
consequence  of  his  docility  and  knowledge  of  his 
business.  A  charger  that  understands  what  he 
is  doing  and  does  it,  without  fret  to  himself  or  to 
his  rider,  is  a  treasure  in  the  field.  We  had  seen 
many  of  the  generals  in  Washington  and  it  was 
pleasing  to  renew  the  acquaintance,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  on  the  field  of  battle  where  the  rigidness 
of  camp  life  is  softened.  General  Heintzelman, 
whom  Fitz-John  Porter  describes  as  of  a  thought 
ful,  generous,  and  chivalrous  nature,  I  had  fre 
quently  spoken  to,  and  I  was  simply  delighted 
when,  his  own  orderlies  being  used  up,  he  sent  me 
off  one  day  to  carry  a  despatch  to  his  heroic 
division  commander,  General  Philip  Kearney, 
"the  white  lily,  the  flower  of  our  knighthood,  the 
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whole  army's  pride,"  as  Stedman  has  it  in  his  ode, 
Kearney  at  Seven  Pines.  Never  shall  I  forget  my 
interview  with  that  famous  man.  It  was  an 
enchantment  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  and  took 
place  only  a  few  hours  before  he  was  killed  at 
Chantilly,  while  reconnoitering,  as  was  his  wont, 
alone  and  far  in  advance  of  his  lines, — not  idly 
but,  as  his  biographer,  John  Watts  de  Peyster, 
tells  us,  to  inspect  for  himself  the  ground  on 
which  there  was  a  gap  on  Birney's  right,  and  in 
doing  this  he  unwittingly  rode  into  the  enemy's 
lines  and  was  killed.  "A  Georgia  regiment "- 
its  number  not  stated — has  been  credited  with 
the  bad  eminence  of  having  deprived  the  Union 
of  Kearney;  but  Captain  James  H.  Haynes, 
55th  Virginia  Regiment,  says  he  was  "on 
the  skirmish  line  at  Chantilly,  in  the  edge  of 
a  brushy  place,  with  a  clearing  in  front.  It 
was  raining  heavily  and  growing  dark  when 
Kearney  rode  suddenly  upon  the  line  and 
asked  what  troops  they  were.  Seeing  his  mis 
take,  he  turned  and  started  across  the  open 
ground,  but  was  fired  on  and  killed."  (Bat 
tles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  ii,  page 
537.)  On  the  following  day  General  Lee  sent 
Kearney's  body  into  the  Union  lines,  under  a 
of  truce,  with  a  note  to  Major- General 
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Pope,  and  with  General  Kearney's  horse  and 
equipments. 

I  have  written  this  much  about  an  illustrious 
defender  of  the  Union,  because  I  wish  "to  point 
a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale."  The  tale  is  for  every 
one  who  loves  the  record  of  chivalry ;  the  moral  is 
for  the  merchants  and  bankers  and  traffickers 
who  occupy  their  business  in  great  commercial 
palaces  that  cluster  around  the  churchyard  of 
Old  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  City,  and  which 
owe  their  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  their  splen 
dour,  to  the  success  of  the  cause  for  which  Philip 
Kearney  died.  They  would  not  be  there  if  such 
men  as  Kearney  and  his  peers  had  not  lived  and 
died.  Although  he  was  a  son  of  New  York 
and  of  noble  lineage,  born  at  No.  3  Broadway, 
and  buried  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  in 
Trinity  Churchyard,  where  daily  the  tides  of  the 
commercial  life  of  the  metropolis  go  ebbing  and 
flowing,  his  body  lay  for  more  than  forty-eight 
years  in  a  nameless  grave,  until  in  April,  1912, 
it  was  removed  to  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Arlington  Heights,  Va.,  where  he  sleeps  with  his 
peers. 

Philip  Kearney  has  an  unsatisfied  claim  on  the 
business  men  who  cluster  around  Old  Trinity  in 
New  York.  Theirs  is  the  opportunity  to  embel- 
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lish  the  place  where  he  sleeps  in  his  glory.  To  do 
this  would  be  to  satisfy  the  claim,  and  to  perform 
an  act  both  honourable  and  graceful. 

' '  He  was  a  great  and  most  accomplished  soldier 
and  died  as  he  himself  would  have  wished  to  die, 
in  the  front  of  the  battle,"  fighting  for  the  pre 
servation  of  the  Union. 


CHAPTER  IV 

FEELING   FOR   THE    ENEMY — PIES — THE    BONNIE 
BLUE   FLAG 

THE  retreat,  or  withdrawal,  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia  within  the  lines  of  Washington  was  no 
rout  or  unseemly  proceeding,  so  far  as  I  saw. 
The  historian  Ropes  confirms  this.  We  retired 
gracefully.  My  comrade  and  I  regretted  that  our 
stay  in  the  field  was  so  limited,  but  we  were  grate 
ful  for  having  had  the  opportunity  to  see  even  so 
little  of  actual  war,  and  when  we  returned  to 
camp  we  strutted  with  the  air  of  real  soldiers. 

We  enjoyed  our  short  outing,  for  we  were  well 
treated  and  fed  well.  My  horse  Romney  had 
done  splendidly.  He  was  a  blood  bay  with  black 
points  and  not  a  white  hair.  Though  somewhat 
slim,  like  his  rider,  he  was,  like  him,  wiry  and 
strong.  His  trot  resembled  the  action  of  a  swift 
ambler,  so  easy  was  it.  I  had  trained  him  almost 
daily  to  stand  fire,  whether  around  him  or  from 
his  back.  When  I  dismounted  he  would  stay  by 
3  33 
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me  or  follow  me.  This  last  habit  I  always 
rewarded  with  a  little  sugar,  and  I  carried  a  small 
supply  for  the  purpose  in  my  haversack. 

Early  in  October  three  hundred  men  of  Scott's 
Nine  Hundred  were  ordered  off  into  Virginia  on  a 
scout,  under  the  lieutenant-colonel.  I  was  now  a 
sergeant.  In  this  excursion  I  had  a  thrilling 
experience  in  the  ugly  but  highly  important  duty 
of  feeling  for  the  enemy. 

When  in  wartime  the  enemy  is  supposed  to  be 
near,  it  is  necessary  to  send  out  scouting  parties 
to  find  out  what  he  is  planning  to  do.  This  duty 
of  scouting  is  easy  by  day,  for  one  may  enjoy 
sunshine  and  scenery  and  even  take  a  gallop 
now  and  then;  but  scouting  at  night,  or  feeling 
for  the  enemy,  is  a  different  thing.  More  vigi 
lance  is  needed.  Silence  or  whispered  talk  is 
essential  to  safety.  The  very  elements  often 
mislead,  for  the  wind  frequently  takes  the  sound 
of  voices,  and  the  deceptive  light  gives  rise  to 
misconceptions  of  objects  that  seem  to  be  moving. 
Thus  sight  and  hearing  are  kept  on  tension ;  and 
this  is  increased  when  you  know  that  you  may 
hear  a  voice  in  the  distance  at  any  moment  in 
challenge,  and  that  the  challenger  can  be  met 
only  by  your  going  up  to  him  in  order  to  find 
out  for  yourself  whether  he  is  friend  or  foe.  Tick- 
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lish  as  this  may  seem,  on  a  lonely  road,  in  a  dark 
night,  and  when  danger  is  apprehended,  it  admits 
of  no  delay.  To  challenger  and  challenged  alike 
the  moment  is  one  of  supreme  anxiety.  The 
interview  may  end  peacefully,  or  it  may  not. 

Our  reconnaissance  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fair 
fax  Court  House,  and  had  already  extended  over 
two  days  and  nights,  and  we  rested  quietly  for 
several  hours  to  get  a  wink  for  men  and  horses, 
as  we  were  to  resume  our  march  after  dark. 
Silence  and  vigilance  were  enjoined,  for  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  we  might  run  into  rebel 
cavalry  before  morning.  This  was  visible  in  the 
manner  of  the  acting  adjutant,  as  he  whispered 
the  countersign  in  my  ear,  and  said,  "Good 
luck  to  you,  Sergeant,"  for  I  was  to  continue 
in  charge  of  the  extreme  advance  guard,  con 
sisting  of  myself  and  four  picked  men  of  my 
own  choice. 

The  night  set  in  dark  and  chilly,  with  uncere 
monious  dashes  of  rain.  We  moved  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  advance  guard  of  fifty  men  and  a 
commissioned  officer  following  my  little  squad  at 
about  a  hundred  yards  interval,  and  in  rear  of 
them,  at  similar  distance,  came  the  main  body 
under  the  lieutenant-colonel. 

We  were  getting  tired  of  nothing   happening, 
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when,  suddenly,  about  eleven  o'clock,  a  voice 
rang  out  clear  above  wind  and  rain : 

"Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  To  which  I  quickly 
replied : 

"Friends,  with  the  countersign." 

"Advance  one  and  give  the  countersign,"  was 
the  next  command. 

"That's  a  Johnny's  voice,  sure,"  said  Com 
rade  John  N.  Johnson,  of  my  own  troop,  a  gallant 
and  vigilant  young  soldier,  always  devoted  to  me. 

Johnny  or  no  Johnny  could  be  determined  only 
by  my  going  up  to  him,  and  off  I  rode.  When  I 
had  gone  about  fifty  yards,  my  unknown  chal 
lenger  called  out : 

"Dismount  and  give  the  countersign!"  And 
I  dismounted. 

Johnson's  remark  nerved  me  to  the  quick  and  I 
somehow  thought  him  right,  although  I  had  not 
had  any  trouble  on  such  occasions  hitherto.  I 
resolved  to  make  a  fight  for  my  life  rather  than  be 
captured  and  have  to  go  to  a  rebel  hell.  For 
months  previously  I  had  practiced  shooting  with 
my  left  hand,  under  the  tuition  of  the  accom 
plished  orderly  sergeant  of  G  Company,  an 
Englishman  named  Edward  Bradley,  who  had 
served  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Fourth  Dragoon 
Guards,  Royal  Irish,  British  Army,  and  was 
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proficient  in  the  use  of  saber  and  pistol  with  either 
his  right  or  his  left  hand.  This  tuition  came  to 
my  aid  here,  for  as  I  dismounted  I  drew  my  Colt's 
revolver,  cocked  it,  pressed  my  thumb  against 
the  hammer,  inverted  the  weapon  for  conceal 
ment  behind  my  left  arm,  as  I  had  repeatedly 
accustomed  myself  to  do,  and  leading  Romney  by 
my  right  hand,  soon  covered  the  intervening  fifty 
yards.  Then,  when  about  six  feet  from  the 
sentry,  I  gave  the  pass  word  boldly,  "Suffolk." 
He  hesitated  and  said,  "Say  it  again."  I  said  it 
again,  as  clearly  as  before,  his  carbine  being 
pointed  all  the  while  at  my  breast. 

Fortunately  for  me,  he  was  not  a  Johnny;  but 
he  almost  frightened  me  to  death,  for  he  had 
himself  forgotten  the  pass  word,  and  the  night 
was  so  dark,  aided  by  the  thick  shade  of  the 
over-arching  trees  along  the  roadside,  that  I 
could  not  tell  whether  he  wore  the  blue  or  the 
grey.  He  was  probably  as  uncertain  about  me 
as  I  was  about  him;  but  to  my  intense  relief  he 
presently  shouted  out,  "All  right,"  and  then 
gave  the  customary  order,  "Advance,  friends," 
and  the  column  moved  up. 

Many  years  spent  in  the  whirl  of  the  metrop 
olis  have  not  sufficed  to  make  me  forget  that  the 
countersign  that  night  was  "Suffolk";  for  I  well 
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remember  that  in  the  few  brief  moments  of  parley 
my  whole  life  seemed  to  pass  before  me  in  a  flash, 
terminating  in  a  prospective  walk  to  Richmond. 
The  mental  strain  was  felt  by  my  comrades  of  the 
extreme  advance  guard,  and  Sergeant  Johnson 
said  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  galloping  up 
with  them  to  see  what  had  become  of  me,  because 
the  time  between  my  setting  out  and  the  order 
of  the  sentry  to  advance  seemed  too  long  to  admit 
of  any  other  conclusion  than  that  I  had  been 
captured.  It  was  the  same  feeling  in  kind, 
though  lesser  in  degree,  perhaps,  as  that  experi 
enced  by  the  astronomer,  Ormsby  McKnight 
Mitchell,  when  he  had,  after  much  calculation, 
determined  the  exact  moment  when  a  certain 
celestial  phenomenon  should  take  place,  and 
ascended  his  observatory  five  minutes  before  the 
time  predicted.  After  remaining  there,  as  he 
thought,  considerably  beyond  the  required  limit, 
and  long  enough  to  believe  that  all  his  calculations 
must  have  been  erroneous,  he  called  down  to  his 
assistant  to  know  how  long  a  time  had  passed 
since  he  began  his  observation,  and  was  answered, 
"Just  one  minute." 

If  that  sentry,  instead  of  being  a  Unionist,  had 
been  a  Confederate,  and  had  said,  on  my  giving 
him  the  countersign,  ''Not  much  it  ain't!  You 
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damned  Yank,  if  you  move,  I'll  kill  you  quick!" 
then  I  do  not  know  what  use  my  ambi-dexterity 
would  have  been.  If  I  moved,  he  had  but  to  pull 
his  trigger  and  kill  me ;  but  if,  not  suspecting  for  a 
moment  my  accomplishment,  he  should  have 
taken  his  eyes  off  me,  for  even  a  second,  I  should 
have  used  the  opportunity  to  kill  him,  for  I  was 
fully  prepared  to  do  it. 

This  is  not  hindsight.  I  had  thought  it  all  out 
previously  and  understood  the  game. 

Ambi-dexterity  is  deserving  of  culture  in  mili 
tary  and  naval  academies,  and  in  our  National 
Guard.  It  ensures  double  efficiency  in  every 
man  who  possesses  the  art,  and  would  unques 
tionably  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  useful 
life.  I  can  also  positively  affirm  that  it  gives  a 
man  a  greatly  increased  confidence  in  himself. 

In  the  morning  a  sutler,  with  a  well-stocked 
wagon,  entered  the  field  and  we  welcomed  his 
arrival,  for  we  were  hungry.  We  wanted  food, 
and  he  had  it.  He  wanted  money,  and  we  had 
none,  the  paymaster  not  having  come  our  way  for 
several  months.  How,  possibly,  could  we  trade 
under  such  circumstances?  He  got  down  and 
stood  at  the  tail  of  his  wagon,  ready  for  business. 
Presently,  one  of  the  New  York  boys,  past-master 
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in  assurance,  climbed  up  in  front  and  asked  what 
was  the  price  of  a  certain  pie  which  he  held  up  in 
his  hand.  On  being  answered  by  the  sutler,  he 
did  not  restore  the  pie  to  its  place  nor  offer  to  pay 
for  it,  but  handed  it  to  one  of  his  comrades;  and 
this  he  did  several  times.  The  sutler,  perceiving 
the  danger  to  his  wares,  moved  around  to  the  front 
of  the  wagon.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
descent  on  the  rear.  To  avoid  total  loss,  he 
sprang  on  the  box  and,  seizing  the  reins,  whipped 
up  his  horses;  but  a  dozen  or  more  strong  young 
fellows  spoiled  his  attempt  to  "fly  ere  evil  inter 
cepted  his  flight,  "  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  wagon 
was  emptied  of  everything  edible. 

War  is  a  great  demoralizer — but  those  pies  were 
good.  To  a  Bostonian,  in  Boston,  they  would 
have  been  voted  deficient  in  the  elasticity  and 
juiciness  that  such  articles  have  at  the  Hub,  but 
by  hungry  men  in  the  field,  neither  age  nor  lack  of 
tenderness  were  counted  against  them. 

This  was  scarcely  over  when  some  of  us  partici 
pated  in  another  comical  and  even  more  interest 
ing  scene.  We  had  learned  from  a  negro  that  in  a 
certain  house  not  far  off  some  ladies  kept  a  school 
and  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  flying  a  rebel 
flag  from  their  roof.  Eight  or  ten  of  us  organized 
ourselves  as  an  invading  party  and  started  off  to 
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capture  the  objectionable  bunting.  The  school 
mistress  and  her  pupils  received  us  coolly,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  but  gave  us  permission  to  search 
the  premises  for  the  flag,  absolutely  assuring  us 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  there.  After  going 
through  every  visible  nook  and  corner  of  the 
dwelling  and  the  outhouses  we  failed  to  find  the 
object  of  our  search.  Still  we  felt  sure,  from 
the  giggling  of  the  girls  and  their  furtive  glances  at 
each  other  as  we  got  "hot, "  as  is  said  in  the  game 
of  forfeits  when  one  approaches  the  object  sought, 
that  the  flag  was  concealed  under  the  clothing  of 
one  of  the  girls.  Being  all  bachelors  and  sup- 
posably  bashful,  we  refrained  from  further  inves 
tigation  and  retreated  as  gracefully  as  possible 
under  a  sense  of  defeat.  But  we  had  not  ridden 
far  when  we  heard  laughter  and  shouting  proceed 
ing  from  the  house  and,  on  looking  around,  sure 
enough,  there  was  the  flag  being  waved  defiantly 
from  one  of  the  windows. 

We  wanted  that  flag.  We  would  have  gone 
almost  anywhere  for  the  possibility  of  capturing  it. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  seizing  it, 
and  our  first  impulse  was  to  return  and  secure  the 
prize.  But  one  of  our  number  spoke  up : 

"Boys,  I'd  give  a  month's  pay  for  that  flag. 
I  knew  it  was  there  all  the  time  that  they  said  it 
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wasn't.  And  they  knew  well  that  we  wouldn't 
look  for  it  where  they  put  it.  What  shall  we  do 
about  it?" 

"Let  us  go  back  and  demand  it,  on  the  proof 
that  we  have  seen  it  in  their  possession,"  said 
Tom  Macdonald,  of  Herkimer  County. 

"Suppose  they  tell  us  that  they  won't?"  said 
Tom  Smith,  a  young  New  York  student. 

"Then,  in  that  case,"  said  Macdonald,  "I 
would  tell  them  that  one  of  them  must  get  up  on 
the  saddle  behind  me  and  be  kept  in  the  camp 
until  the  rest  send  us  the  flag." 

"No,  that  won't  do,  even  in  fun,"  was  the 
answer. 

' '  These  girls  have  beaten  us  in  as  fair  a  fight  as 
they  can  make.  Let  them  keep  their  flag.  They 
deserve  to  keep  it.  If  they  were  men  we  could 
fight  them;  but  we  can't  fight  women.  Besides, 
if  it  was  known  that  we  had  taken  a  young  lady 
out  of  her  home  and  carried  her  off  to  our  camp, 
the  whole  country,  North  and  South,  would  cry 
shame,  even  if  it  was  only  in  fun  and  to  keep  her  as 
a  hostage.  But  we  can  go  back,  if  you  like,  and 
demand  the  flag  again ;  they  can't  say  now  that  it 
isn't  there." 

We  held  a  council  of  war  and  the  general  opinion 
was  that  we  had  better  acknowledge  ourselves 
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beaten  and  retire.  The  loss  of  their  emblem 
would  mean  more  to  them  than  the  gain  of  it 
could  be  to  us.  We  therefore  drew  ourselves  up 
in  line,  gave  them  a  cheer,  waved  our  caps,  kissed 
our  hands,  and  left  them  alone  with  their  flag. 
Perhaps,  since  then,  on  winter  nights,  when  the 
snows  were  falling  without  and  the  logs  of  Ole 
Virginia  were  roaring  within,  these  same  Southern 
daughters  have  related  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  "with  weeping  and  with  laughter," 
how  they  fooled  the  Yankee  boys  by  hiding  the 
bonnie  blue  flag  from  them  in  the  brave  days  of 
old. 


CHAPTER  V 
WHITE'S  FORD — CHICKEN  STEALING 

I  WAS  now  to  leave  Washington  for  a  period  of 
eight  months  and  to  experience,  in  the  interim, 
the  influence  of  that  master  passion  which  we  are 
told  "rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove,"  and 
to  which  the  strong  and  the  weak  alike  yield. 

Companies  E,  F,  and  I,  all  mounted  on  bays, 
were  sent  to  Poolesville,  about  forty  miles  from 
Washington,  and  were  spread  out  in  detachments 
to  guard  the  fords  of  the  Potomac  River — Muddy 
Branch,  Edward's  Ferry,  Seneca  Falls,  White's 
Ford,  Monocacy,  and  as  far  north  as  Point  of 
Rocks.  Troop  F  was  assigned  to  White's  Ford. 
A  high  bluff  gave  us  a  wide  and  beautiful  view  of 
the  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  river  flowed  slowly 
beneath  us,  until  it  reached  the  ford,  where  it 
babbled  so  loudly  over  the  stones  as  frequently 
to  deceive  our  ears  at  night,  and  in  the  pauses  of 
the  wind  many  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  arose 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  rebels  were  coming.  So 
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deceptive  was  this  sound  that  on  one  occasion  the 
whole  command  saddled  up  and  a  reconnaisance 
was  sent  out  only  to  find  ourselves  fooled  by  wind 
and  water.  There  was  a  block  house  for  our 
home,  sheltered  beneath  the  bluff,  a  cook  house, 
and  rude  stables. 

Here  we  lived  for  some  two  months  or  more, 
patrolling  between  the  various  fords,  free  from 
drill,  and  going  into  Virginia,  sometimes  as  far  as 
Leesburg,  reconnoitering.  Occasionally  we  sup 
plemented  our  army  fare  from  the  well-stocked 
farms  of  Montgomery  and  Frederick  counties. 
Sometimes  we  were  invited  to  do  this,  and  some 
times  we  did  it  without  being  invited.  So  far  as 
possible  we  discriminated  between  Unionist  and 
non-Unionist  farmers.  It  was  not  always  easy  to 
do  this,  but  it  was  always  easy  to  give  ourselves 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  So,  when  we  were  short 
of  food,  either  because  the  canal  was  frozen  or  for 
some  other  good  reason  which  the  commissary 
never  failed  to  find,  we  resorted  for  self-preserva 
tion  to  what  is  known  amongst  soldiers  as  private 
foraging,  and  in  civil  life  as  petty  larceny.  Then 
we  realized,  as  we  afterwards  did  on  a  larger  scale, 
in  the  armies  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Cumberland, 
that  in  a  really  delicate  case  of  sheep  or  chicken 
stealing,  requiring  boldness,  deftness,  and  fertility 
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of  resources,  the  boys  from  New  York  City  had 
no  superiors.  Their  plans  were  laid  with  delibera 
tion,  after  careful  reconnoitering,  and  were  usually 
successful,  not  only  in  making  a  good  haul,  but  in 
covering  up  their  tracks  so  cleverly  that  the 
negroes  of  the  vicinity  got  the  blame  while  we  had 
the  game.  To  be  an  accomplished  thief,  when 
thieving  was  a  necessity,  and  to  escape  detection, 
was  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place;  and 
Troop  F  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  small 
coterie  of  these  useful  gentry,  who  thoroughly 
understood  their  business,  and  who  saved  us, 
valiant  defenders  of  the  Union,  from  going  supper- 
less  to  bed  on  many  a  night.  Of  course,  very 
proper  persons  who  have  never  been  in  such  a 
predicament  would  cry  "Shame."  But  I  never 
knew  a  soldier  in  Uncle  Sam's  armies,  not  even  a 
chaplain,  refuse  when  he  was  famished  to  enjoy  a 
nice  piece  of  capon  on  moral  or  conscientious 
grounds. 

Christmas  was  approaching,  with  cold  and 
frost,  but  no  good  cheer.  No  box  from  home, 
not  even  a  sandwich  from  the  War  Department, 
or  a  reminder  from  anybody  to  comfort  us  in  our 
seclusion.  I  was  to  go  into  Washington  on 
Christmas  Eve,  to  spend  the  next  day  with  some 
friends  there,  and  also  to  make  up  the  company's 
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pay  roll  at  Camp  Relief.  I  might  have  grieved 
to  think  of  those  hungry  boys  whom  I  was  to  leave 
in  a  comparative  wilderness,  while  I  should  be 
in  clover,  if  I  had  not  known  who  was  amongst 
them.  The  situation  was  relieved  when  Tom 
Smith,  our  future  historian,  blurted  out: 

"You'll  have  a  fine  time  to-morrow;  but  what 
are  we  poor  devils  to  do  here,  without  a  morsel  of 
anything  except  hard-tack  and  coffee  and  the  cold 
freezing  into  our  bones?" 

To  this  I  replied,  "Send  Welch  here." 

Welch  was  called  and  came.  He  was  a  New 
York  boy. 

"See  here,  Welch,  Tom  Smith  says  that  you  are 
all  going  to  starve  to-morrow.  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  I  think  I  know  what  you  will  do;  but 
remember,  if  I  catch  you  stealing  from  a  Union 
farmer,  I'll  have  you  punished,  sure.  Now  tell 
me  of  your  plans,  for  I  know  you've  laid  them, 
and  I  won't  be  here  to-morrow." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Welch.  "No  Union 
farmer  is  going  to  suffer.  The  plans  are  all  laid 
to  rob  a  secessionist  in  good  shape.  Last  night  we 
loosened  a  plank  in  the  back  of  his  barn  and  got 
in  and  inspected  the  inside  with  a  dark  lantern. 
We  know  where  everything  is  that  we  want. 
Old  Jones  is  secessionist  enough ;  he'd  poison  us  if 
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he  could,  but  his  chickens  won't  taste  the  worse  for 
that.  The  most  difficult  thing  we've  got  to  do  is 
to  keep  his  nose  from  smelling  his  own  pets  when 
they  are  a-cooking  in  the  pot;  but  we'll  fool  him 
about  that  too." 

My  parting  advice  was,  "Take  care  of  your 
selves,  boys,  and  keep  out  of  trouble.  Merry 
Christmas!" 

I  had  no  liking  for  Jones.  He  had  been  guilty 
of  several  markedly  ungenerous  acts  to  my  com 
rades,  when  he  might,  by  a  different  course,  have 
won  their  favour,  and  he  had  good  reason  to  hate 
me.  A  few  mornings  before  Christmas,  on  open 
ing  the  door  of  the  block  house  at  the  first  streak 
of  dawn,  I  found  a  half -clad  negro  wench  standing 
there,  shivering  and  distressed.  She  told  me 
that  she  belonged  to  Farmer  Jones'  sister,  and 
that  Farmer  Jones  was  to  flog  her  that  day. 
Wouldn't  I  save  her? 

So  I  made  out  a  pass  and  she  was  put  on  the 
first  canal  boat  going  to  Washington,  where,  on 
arrival,  she  would  be  cared  for  by  the  Freedman's 
Bureau.  We  gave  her  breakfast,  such  as  we 
ourselves  had,  and  supplied  her  with  a  blanket. 
In  due  time  Jones  came  prowling  around  in  search 
of  the  strayed  wench,  but  no  one  at  the  block 
house  could  exactly  remember  to  have  seen  one. 
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Many  days  after,  when  she  was  beyond  his  reach, 
I  told  him  of  what  I  had  done,  and  asked  him 
how  he  would  like  to  take  from  us,  on  his  own 
bare  back,  a  flogging  such  as  he  had  intended  to 
inflict  on  the  girl;  and  I  then  ordered  him  to  keep 
away  from  our  premises  for  good. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  I  chuckled 
to  myself  as  I  rode  along  on  that  Christmas  Eve 
and  pictured  the  proposed  descent  on  Jones' 
hennery.  Sometimes  the  wind  seemed  to  whistle, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal";  but  in  this  case  I  put  the 
natural  before  the  moral  law,  and  satisfied  my 
own  conscience,  for  I  had  several  times  known 
since  being  a  soldier  how  it  felt  to  go  hungry  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  stretch,  and  I  was  perfectly 
sure  that  our  accomplished  young  appropriator 
of  other  men's  goods  would  perform  with  brilliancy 
and  success  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself,  of  giving  his  comrades  a  good  Christmas 
dinner  without  expense  to  himself  or  to  them. 

I  reported  at  Headquarters  on  Meridian  Hill 
and  walked  next  morning  to  St.  John's  Church  in 
the  city ;  after  service  in  that  small  and  exclusive 
sanctuary  I  visited  my  friends,  who  lived  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  ate  my  Christmas  dinner 
with  them.  The  pay  rolls  took  me  a  day  or  two, 
and  in  due  time  I  returned  to  White's  Ford. 
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There  I  learned  the  details  of  the  raid.  It  had 
been  eminently  successful.  Welch  and  rive  of  his 
comrades  had  entered  the  barn  about  an  hour 
after  midnight  by  means  of  the  loosened  plank  at 
the  back.  They  lighted  a  dark  lantern  carefully 
and  each  man  proceeded  to  act  according  to  the 
rehearsal.  Their  names  are  not  given  here,  out  of 
consideration  for  their  families :  but  Welch  would, 
I  know,  feel  hurt  if  I  failed  to  speak  or  write  of 
him  as  he  was.  He  held  the  light  and  guided  the 
way  to  the  prey.  Two  men  held  a  sack  open  and 
two  others  deftly  placed  a  hand  under  the  wing  of 
a  sleeping  bird,  removing  it  from  the  perch  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  which  dislocated  its  neck,  and  drop 
ping  it  into  the  sack.  The  keyhole  was  plugged 
so  that  the  door  could  not  be  opened  from  the 
outside,  and  the  fifth  man  was  stationed  there  to 
give  warning  if  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were 
discovered.  In  the  event  of  alarm  the  whole 
party  was  to  retreat  through  the  open  space  at  the 
back  and  proceed  as  quietly  and  rapidly  as  possi 
ble  with  their  booty  to  a  ravine  some  little  dis 
tance  from  the  block  house,  where  a  convenient 
drift  of  snow  had  been  located  and  where  the 
spoils  were  to  be  placed  in  cold  storage,  pending 
developments  on  the  following  day.  Those  details 
were  carried  out  to  perfection.  Seventy  chickens, 
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five  ducks,  and  two  geese  were  secured  without 
noise  and,  after  burying  their  spoils  in  the  snow, 
the  boys  got  into  their  bunks.  The  visitation  of 
Farmer  Jones  next  morning  was  a  complete  sur 
prise  to  the  whole  troop.  Not  a  man  had  left 
the  block  house  that  night,  except  the  guards  on 
duty,  and  he  was  challenged  to  find  his  birds  or  a 
feather  belonging  to  them  anywhere  about  the 
block  house.  Moreover,  he  was  politely  requested, 
for  mercy  sake,  to  send  over  a  sheep  and  a  keg  of 
cider  in  which  they  might  drink  his  health,  for 
really  their  stomachs  were  in  a  bad  way.  This 
appeal  found  no  response  in  his  sordid  nature, 
and  he  went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had  lost  much 
stock. 

Before  turning  in  that  night  I  turned  a  parody 
—not  the  only  one,  by  any  means — on  the  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  called  it : 

THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  FOWLS 

Not  a  screech  was  heard,  nor  a  dying  croak, 
As  the  birds  from  their  perches  we  hurried,— 

Not  a  rooster  discharged  his  farewell  squawk 
O'er  the  grave  where  his  comrades  we  buried. 

We  buried  them  deep  in  a  drift  at  night, 

The  snow  with  our  platters  turning, 
By  the  setting  moonbeams'  feeble  light, 

And  a  torch  from  the  watchfire  burning. 
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No  useless  coffin  enclosed  their  breast, 

But  in  virgin  snow  we  wound  them, 
And  they  lay  at  peace,  in  a  last  sweet  rest, 

With  their  feathery  cloaks  around  them. 

Slowly  and  gently  we  laid  them  down, 
Relieved  of  the  pip  and  life's  sorrow,— 

We  hid  each  trace  of  the  deed  we  had  done, 
And  we  anxiously  thought  of  the  morrow. 

For  loud  and  deep  would  the  curses  ring 

From  the  farmer  in  bluster  and  darn, 
When  he'd  find  in  the  morn  how  we  took  every- 
thing 

Through  the  hole  we  had  made  in  his  barn. 

Gravely  he'll  talk  of  the  poultry  that's  gone, 

And  bitterly  in  anger  upbraid  us; 
But  little  we'll  care,  if  he  lets  us  feed  on 

The  gift  he  unwittingly  made  us. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   VALUE   OF   GOOD  HEARING   IN  WAR  TIMES 

THERE  was  in  Troop  F  an  embryo  ornithologist, 
who  hoped  that  some  day  he  might  be  another 
Audubon.  His  discernment  of  the  intents  and 
purposes  of  the  feathered  tribes  was  perfectly 
marvelous  to  those  of  us  who  had  never  turned 
our  attention  to  such  things.  Stanley  Edwards 
was  born  on  the  New  York  shore  of  the  St.  Law 
rence  River  and  had  from  childhood  been  impelled 
by  the  gift  that  was  in  him  to  study  the  habits 
of  wild  fowl.  White's  Ford  furnished  him  with 
an  excellent  field  in  which  to  continue  his  outdoor 
studies,  for  there  was  a  sequestered  little  cove  just 
above  the  ford,  and  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac,  which  seemed  to  be  used  as  a  way 
station  by  river  ducks  in  their  migrations.  There 
they  stopped  to  feed  and  rest,  and  Edwards  used 
to  go  down  there  on  his  horse  because  he  could 
get  much  nearer  to  them  in  that  way  than  when  on 
foot.  Then,  after  he  had  watched  these  denizens 
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of  the  river,  sometimes  for  hours  together,  he 
would  entertain  his  comrades  with  the  result  of  his 
observation.  He  never  wearied  of  turning  what 
seemed  commonplace  things  into  topics  of  delight 
ful  interest.  A  quack  of  a  duck  was  to  the  rest  of 
us  a  quack,  and  it  was  nothing  more;  but  it  was 
considerably  more  to  him,  for  his  subtle  ear  heard 
in  it  the  expression  of  dissent,  consent,  fear,  and 
even  warning,  according  to  the  tone  and  duration 
of  the  utterance.  He  vowed  that  the  ducks 
had  signs  which  were  understood  by  each  member 
of  the  flock,  and  the  observance  of  which  promoted 
unity  of  action.  Also  he  was  fond  of  moralizing 
on  the  way  of  the  wild  fowl  through  the  air. 
Sometimes  at  night,  when  the  whir  made  by  the 
wings  of  a  flock  of  ducks  was  loud  over  the  block 
house,  he  would  say : 

"Just  listen  to  those  birds!  They  are  flying 
perhaps  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  right 
through  the  darkness,  without  pilot  or  beacon  to 
guide  them.  And  yet  they  go  by  the  nearest  way 
to  the  haven  they  seek.  Though  bunched  up  by 
the  hundred,  they  do  not  collide  or  disable  each 
other.  We  do  not  find  broken-winged  ducks  that 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  nor  even  feathers  that 
have  been  wafted  downwards.  Perfect  discipline 
pervades  the  flock,  and  the  signals  of  their  captain 
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are  obeyed  implicitly,  so  that  there  is  no  confusion 
in  anything  they  do." 

So  he  babbled  on,  telling  us  of  things  both  new 
and  strange  in  bird  life,  and  mimicking  their  cries, 
from  the  love  twitter  of  sparrows  to  the  bold 
war  notes  of  the  owl. 

We  relied  on  Edwards  where  animal  life  was 
concerned.  So,  when  on  a  mild  day  in  March 
some  of  us,  in  roaming  through  the  woods,  saw 
four  fine  grey  squirrels  run  up  a  dead  tree  and 
disappear  in  a  cavity,  we  immediately  intrusted 
him  with  the  task  of  their  capture  that  we  might 
have  squirrel  pot-pie.  He  sent  one  man  to  the 
block  house  for  an  axe  and  a  sack,  and  sent 
another  man  up  the  tree  to  place  his  blouse  over 
the  mouth  of  the  cavity  and  to  fasten  it  there  by 
means  of  one  of  his  braces.  This  being  done,  we 
chopped  the  tree  down  and  made  a  slight  hori 
zontal  cutting  all  along  the  trunk  until  we  came 
to  the  end  of  the  cavity,  from  which  point  we 
drove  the  squirrels  into  the  sack,  which  had  been 
exchanged  for  the  blouse.  Edwards  had  warned 
us  to  be  careful  in  handling  the  sack,  because  the 
bite  of  a  squirrel  is  very  painful;  but  he  disre 
garded  his  own  instructions,  for  presently  we 
heard  a  tremendous  squeal,  and  perceived  that 
one  of  the  little  captives  had  bitten  through  the 
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sack  and  sent  its  tooth  clean  through  the  nail  of 
one  of  Edwards'  thumbs,  inflicting  severe  pain. 
So  we  turned  the  laugh  upon  him,  and  advised 
him  to  name  his  horse  Adjidaumo,  which  is  the 
Indian  word  for  squirrel. 

His  sense  of  hearing  was  often  used  at  night  to 
decide  whether  the  enemy  was  crossing  at  the  ford. 
Sometimes  the  sentry  on  the  bluff  found  it  impos 
sible  to  tell,  because  the  wind  blowing  up  stream 
against  the  water  flowing  down,  caused  a  com 
motion  amongst  the  stones  in  the  shallow  places, 
and  the  result  was  most  perplexing.  It  was 
easy  to  believe  that  horsemen  were  crossing, 
especially  when  forays  were  being  constantly 
made  by  the  Johnnies. 

One  night  in  particular,  when  half  the  garrison 
was  persuaded  that  cavalry  were  in  the  ford,  and 
the  other  half  was  persuaded  that  no  cavalry  were 
there,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  the  decision  to 
Comrade  Edwards. 

Amid  unbroken  silence,  he  listened  attentively 
for  several  minutes,  and  then  said : 

1 '  I  have  listened  during  the  blowing  of  the  wind 
and  during  its  pauses ;  every  time  I  heard  only  two 
things:  I  heard  the  wooing  of  the  wind,  moaning 
and  sighing  as  it  met  the  water  rushing  down ;  and 
I  heard  the  water  dashing  over  the  stones  as  it 
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met  the  wind  coming  up.  I  did  not  hear  the  feet 
of  horses  striking  the  stones,  or  splashing  in  the 
water;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  the  rebs  are 
crossing." 

Edwards  was  listened  to  very  respectfully,  but 
some  doubted;  and  presently,  when  the  deception 
came  anew  with  a  loud  and  violent  gust,  some 
one  said : 

"  Comrade  Edwards  may  be  right,  Lieutenant, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is.  I  believe  that  the 
Johnnies  will  be  upon  us  quick;  the  water  in  the 
river  is  low  and  it's  just  the  night  for  Mosby  to  be 
prowling  about." 

"I  think  Edwards  is  right;  but  we  had  better 
be  on  the  safe  side,"  said  the  officer.  ''Saddle  up, 
every  man."  Then  turning  to  me,  he  said, 
"Sergeant,  send  the  sergeant  and  six  men  that  are 
first  in  the  saddle  down  the  road  to  reconnoiter  as 
far  as  the  ford.  If  they  meet  the  enemy,  let  one 
man  gallop  back  here  to  tell  us,  and  the  rest  retire 
slowly,  firing." 

This  was  done,  and  the  command  was  mounted 
and  counted  off,  ready  for  action.  In  half  an 
hour  the  patrol  returned  and  reported,  "All's 
quiet."  And  the  Edwards  faction  triumphantly 
cried,  "We  told  you  so!" 

Often,  not  on  the  Potomac  only,  but  also  else- 
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where,  we  appealed  with  confidence  to  our  keen- 
eared  comrade  when  our  own  hearing  was  not 
subtle  enough  to  decide  whether  or  not  cavalry 
were  crossing  the  stream,  when  the  wind  was  out, 
in  the  black  and  dark  night.  On  such  occasions 
he  was  truly  valuable,  for  the  wind  seemed  to 
take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  deceiving  our  ears. 
It  laughed  and  jeered,  then  whined  and  moaned, 
and  teased  us  into  perplexity.  Many  a  night, 
when  its  provoking  deception  half  inclined  us  to 
saddle  up  to  meet  approaching  foes,  we  were 
quieted  down  by  the  calm  assurance  of  Comrade 
Edwards:  "Comrades,  I  hear  only  the  music 
of  the  wind,  and  the  rippling  of  the  water  over 
the  stones!" 


CHAPTER  VII 

LIFE   AT    CAMP   HEINTZELMAN 

OUR  life  at  the  fords  of  the  Potomac  ended. 
The  three  companies  of  Scott's  Nine  Hundred 
were  relieved  by  some  of  the  Sixth  Michigan 
Cavalry  and  we  were  brigaded  with  two  infantry 
regiments,  the  Tenth  Vermont  and  the  Twenty- 
third  Maine,  and  with  the  Tenth  Massachusetts 
Battery,  Captain  Sleeper's,  at  Poolesville,  Md. 

Memories,  sweet  and  tender,  cluster  around  the 
name  of  that  Maryland  town.  There  I  formed 
delightful  friendships  amongst  strangers.  There 
I  found  a  fellow-being  whom,  with  all  my  self- 
love,  I  loved  even  better  than  I  loved  myself,  and 
there  I  found  true  comradeship  amongst  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  brigade.  Notably  do  I  re 
member  the  manliness  and  great  kindness  of  Dr. 
Willard  A.  Child,  of  Pittsford,  Vt.,  who  nursed 
me  like  a  brother.  I  had  an  attack  of  quinsy, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  painful,  though  not 
the  most  dangerous,  of  throat  diseases.  The 
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mud  lay  deep  in  our  camp,  the  rain  came  down  and 
the  snow  from  heaven,  pattering  on  my  lowly  tent, 
and  in  my  suffering  the  noble  surgeon  pulled  me 
through  to  health.  I  regret  that  he  is  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  even  this  poor  expression  of  my 
gratitude. 

I  was  at  this  time  the  orderly  or  first  sergeant  of 
Troop  F,  a  lowly  but  exacting  office,  for  which 
I  received  from  the  government  my  bed  and  board 
free  and  the  sum  of  seventeen  dollars  a  month, 
less  than  was  then  paid  to  a  housemaid,  whether 
competent  or  otherwise.  The  bed  was  very  free, 
for  I  could  lie  down  on  Uncle  Sam's  territory,  he 
furnishing  the  ground  and  the  blanket,  also  the 
pillow,  and  a  more  comfortable  pillow  it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  It  was  formed  by  a  McClellan 
saddle,  with  my  jacket  folded  and  laid  in  the 
hollow  of  the  seat.  The  board  was  abundant, 
when  the  delivery  was  not  interfered  with  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  service,  and  probably  was  as 
good  as  soldiers  in  the  field  in  time  of  warfare  had 
the  right  to  expect ;  but  the  clear  fat  salt  pork  was 
my  aversion  from  first  to  last.  Not  even  hunger 
reconciled  me  to  it,  although  I  enjoyed  Virginia 
and  Arkansas  hams,  even  when  raw. 

My  position  as  orderly  gave  me  a  comfortable 
tent  to  myself,  and  an  excuse  for  keeping  a  servant 
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who  took  care  of  my  horse  and  accoutrements,  so 
that  they  were  always  presentable  without  any 
trouble  to  me.  In  a  little  while,  Major  Joseph  C. 
Kenyon,  who  commanded  our  detachment,  ap 
pointed  me  acting  sergeant-major,  without  re 
lieving  me  as  first  sergeant  of  F,  and  further 
ordered  that  I  should  be  fed  at  the  officers'  mess. 
This  meant  that  I  was  to  be  waited  on  at  meals  by 
the  servants  of  the  mess  after  the  officers  had 
eaten,  for  in  such  things  commissioned  officers 
have  no  dealings  with  non-commissioned  ones. 
This  rule  holds  good  no  matter  how  close  the 
kinship  may  be.  This  relieved  me  of  all  concern 
about  my  food  and  gave  me  time  for  other  things. 
The  major  was  kind  to  me  in  many  ways.  He 
did  not  take  exception,  as  he  might  have  done,  to 
my  paying  visits  in  the  neighborhood,  clothed  in 
a  sort  of  hybrid  uniform  neither  wholly  mufti  nor 
wholly  regimental.  It  consisted  of  trousers,  dark 
blue  like  my  jacket  but  without  the  yellow  stripe 
running  in  a  perpendicular  direction  from  the  hip 
to  the  ankle,  and  a  tunic,  somewhat  resembling 
an  officer's  fatigue  jacket.  About  this  time 
Lieutenant  John  L.  Roome,  Jr.,  of  our  regiment, 
presented  me  with  a  beautiful  new  English  saber, 
such  as  is  worn  by  the  Life  Guards  of  England, 
bearing  on  each  side  of  the  blade  the  letters  V.  R. 
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and  the  crown  with  floral  designs,  and  on  one 
side  the  names  of  the  makers — Craig  &  Kilgour, 
of  Edinburgh.  To  match  this,  Major  George  W. 
Richardson  gave  me  a  handsome  new  belt  such  as 
cavalry  officers  wear,  in  gratitude  for  my  having 
nursed  him  when  suffering  from  a  fractured  leg 
and  dislocated  ankle.  Dressed  in  this  way,  and 
mounted  on  Romney,  I  was  dandy  enough  to  find 
favour  with  the  young  ladies  of  Poolesville,  and 
their  mammas,  too,  when  I  went  gipsying  amongst 
their  homes.  I  wore  my  regimental  cap  and 
always  carried  my  revolver  and  saber. 

Soon  after  reaching  Poolesville  I  had  become 
acquainted  with  a  well-to-do  farmer  there  named 
William  Henry  Pleasants.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
friendship  at  first  sight  with  us.  We  were  from 
the  first  at  ease  in  each  other's  company,  and 
during  my  whole  stay  of  several  months  in  that 
place  I  enjoyed  an  unbroken  pleasure  in  the 
delightful  society  of  himself  and  his  family.  He 
had  a  sweet  wife  and  three  or  four  children.  The 
youngest,  who  was  known  as  Little  Willy,  I 
especially  remember,  for  it  often  happened  that 
when  his  feet  would  get  tired,  as  he  walked  with 
me  over  the  farm,  he  used  to  ease  them  by  riding 
on  my  back.  An  older  boy  frequently  rode  over, 
or  sometimes  walked,  bringing  me  some  choice 
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delicacy  which  had  been  made  specially  for  me, 
and  in  addition  to  this  I  was  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  family  table.  We  often  took  horseback  rides 
over  that  beautiful  part  of  Maryland,  abounding 
in  lovely  farms  and  comfortable  homes.  I  found 
my  friend  an  ardent  Union  man,  desirous  that 
the  war  should  result  in  a  stronger  and  more 
satisfactory  relation  between  the  several  states 
than  had  yet  existed. 

The  autumn  leaves  have  faded  and  fallen  many 
times  since  then  in  the  pretty  woods  around 
Poolesville,  but  the  memory  of  the  kindness  of 
those  dear  friends  has  not  faded.  Fresh  as  are 
the  buds  that  burst  forth  there  each  returning 
spring  is  the  recollection  of  their  noble  behavior 
when,  in  the  dark  days  of  our  country's  peril,  I 
was  a  stranger  and  they  ministered  to  me. 

One  night,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  gate  of  their 
home,  holding  Romney  by  the  rein  and  saying  to 
them  my  last  words  of  gratitude  for  their  hospi 
tality,  there  rode  up  a  middle-aged  gentleman  and 
a  young  lady  and  exchanged  salutations.  They 
were  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Marshall  and  his 
daughter.  They  had  evidently  been  told  about 
me,  because  there  was  neither  strangeness  nor 
hesitancy  in  their  manner  from  the  moment  of 
our  introduction.  Mr.  and  Miss  Marshall  were 
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returning  to  their  home  after  enjoying  an  evening 
ride  in  the  moonlight.  Their  road  homeward  ran 
not  far  from  the  camp. 

"Should  you  feel  like  riding  in  our  direction, 
sir,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  company," 
he  said. 

I  knew  that  if  Romney  were  consulted  he  would 
prefer  to  go  to  his  stall,  but  it  was  yet  a  clear  half 
hour  before  taps — the  time  when  honest  soldiers 
not  on  duty  are  supposed  to  go  to  bed — and  there 
being  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  what  I  should 
prefer  to  do,  I  promptly  replied : 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accompany  you,  Mr. 
Marshall." 

Mrs.  Pleasants  beckoned  to  me,  just  as  I  had 
mounted  Romney,  and  as  I  stooped  over  the  saddle 
she  said,  in  a  voice  intended  for  me  only : 

"You  will  find  her  a  very  sweet  girl." 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  which  Marylanders 
are  wont  to  call  "pretty."  The  moon  was  well 
nigh  full.  The  air  was  deliciously  fragrant  and 
cool.  I  had  passed  a  delightful  afternoon  with 
my  generous  and  sympathetic  friends.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  new  acquaintance, 
just  pronounced  to  me  as  being  very  sweet,  and 
with  all  these  incentives  to  be  happy  there  was 
added  to  them  the  crowning  joy  of  perfect  health. 
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Miss  Marshall's  seat  in  the  saddle  at  once 
engaged  my  attention  as  being  graceful  and  firm; 
and  after  a  few  words  about  the  beauty  of  the 
night  and  the  friends  whom  we  had  just  left,  I 
ventured  to  address  her  on  the  subject  of  horse 
manship. 

"Do  you  know,  Miss  Marshall,  that  you  sit 
your  steed  like  an  Arab?  Such  a  sight  is  a  treat 
to  the  eye  of  a  trained  cavalryman.  Even  in  our 
regiment  there  are  riders  who  will  never  be  grace 
ful,  no  matter  how  long  they  may  ride." 

"I  should  know  how  to  sit  my  horse,"  she 
replied,  "for  I  have  been  constantly  riding  since  I 
was  ten  years  old.  When  I  was  ten,  father  gave 
me  a  little  pony,  very  little  indeed,  which  I  learned 
to  ride,  and  a  gentleman  in  Baltimore  gave  me  a 
St.  Bernard  dog,  almost  as  big  as  the  pony.  The 
dog  was  called  'Bernardo,'  and  he  used  to  go  with 
me,  and  if  any  person  came  near  me,  he  growled." 

* '  But  you  never  learned  to  ride  as  you  now  do  on 
a  pony?"  I  said. 

"Oh,  no!  I  have  had  several  horses  since  then. 
This  one  I  call  Quilp,  and  he  is  good  at  taking  a 
fence,"  was  her  reply. 

"Dear  me,  how  I  should  love  to  see  him  take 
you  over  one!  We  have  some  fine  horsemen  in 
Scott's  Nine  Hundred.  The  captain  of  my  troop, 
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McCallum,  takes  a  five-barred  gate  like  a  trained 
hunter,  and  Captain  Dagwell  too,  and  many 
others;  but  one  seldom  sees  a  lady  who  possesses 
such  an  accomplishment." 

Here  Mr.  Marshall  interposed.  "Suppose,"  he 
said,  ' '  that  you  give  my  daughter  the  opportunity 
to  show  you  her  skill  at  jumping.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  praise  her  seat;  for  as  a  cavalryman,  you 
should  be  a  judge.  Are  the  troops  likely  to  stay 
here  long?" 

"I  cannot  tell,  sir.  The  defeat  at  Chancellors- 
ville  may  result  in  an  invasion  of  the  North  by  the 
rebels,  and  then  we  couldn't  stay  here." 

"Why  do  you  call  them  rebels?"  said  Miss 
Marshall.  "They  believe  themselves  to  be  right, 
and  everybody  in  Baltimore  says  that  they  are 
right." 

"Right  or  wrong,  we  call  them  rebels  to  dis 
tinguish  them  from  the  loyal  men  who  have  not 
rebelled  against  the  government  at  Washington. 
What  else  can  we  call  them?"  I  said. 

"Call  them  Confederates,"  she  replied. 

"That's  too  long  a  word,"  was  my  reply;  "and 
if  we  shorten  it  into  Confeds,  we  are  likely  to  get 
confused  between  Feds  and  Confeds,  especially 
when  we  couldn't  see  at  night.  No,  'rebs'  is  a 
good  word,  and  means  a  lot." 
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We  had  now  come  to  the  road  which  led  to  the 
Marshall  homestead  and  the  gentleman  and  his 
daughter  drew  rein.  We  chatted  for  a  moment  or 
two,  when  he  courteously  said: 

"We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  at  dinner  on 
Sunday,  if  you  can  come.  We  dine  at  two  o'clock. 
Are  visitors  allowed  in  your  camp?" 

' '  Privileged  ones,  sir,  like  you  and  any  member 
of  your  family,"  I  answered.  "We  have  dress 
parade  at  five  o'clock,  and  that  would  be  a  good 
time  to  see  both  men  and  horses.  The  infantry 
drill,  too,  is  well  worth  seeing,  at  ten  in  the  morn 
ing.  I  should  be  delighted  to  show  you  over  the 
camp." 

"Thank  you.  We  shall  look  for  you  on  Sunday 
at  two  o'clock.  Good-night." 

Of  course  his  firm  good-night  was  the  signal  for 
my  departure.  He  was  in  command,  and  I  could 
not  dispute  his  ruling.  But  the  night  was  so 
beautiful,  the  air  so  sweet,  the  girl's  eyes  in  the 
moonlight  so  weirdly  mysterious  as  to  invite  closer 
inspection,  and  everything  about  us  so  favored 
longer  converse  that  I  inwardly  rebelled  at  the 
idea  of  parting  so  soon;  but  I  had  to  go.  So 
moving  Romney  closer  to  Quilp,  I  extended  my 
hand  and  said : 

"Miss  Marshall,  I  am  grateful  for  your  promise 
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to  show  me  more  of  your  horsemanship ;  and  I  will 
try  when  speaking  to  you  to  say  Confederates 
instead  of  rebels,  if  you  don't  like  the  word 
rebels." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  as  she  took  my  proffered 
hand.  "Indeed,  I  do  not  like  that  word  and  I 
don't  think  it's  pretty.  Good-night." 

They  turned  to  their  home  and  I  to  my  soldier's 
cot.  The  interview  had  impressed  me  greatly. 
No  maiden  had,  as  yet,  inspired  me  with  love. 
Would  this  one  do  it?  I  could  not  tell.  I  only 
know  that  as  I  rode  musingly  towards  the  camp  I 
uncovered  my  head  and  prayed,  beneath  the 
lustrous  moon,  that  my  full  duty  might  be  exacted, 
but  not  my  life,  in  the  awful  war  then  raging  in  the 
land.  Just  then  the  bugles  of  the  brigade  pro 
claimed  the  close  of  day,  and  Romney's  nimble  feet 
took  me  to  my  company  street  as  the  last  note 
was  heard. 

Perhaps  the  surviving  officers  of  that  brigade 
remember  how  the  splendid  rendering  of  Lights 
Out,  by  Henry  Holland,  the  English  bugler  at 
tached  to  Troop  F,  allured  them  nightly  to  visit 
our  detachment.  How  many  times  since  then 
have  the  varying  moods  of  nature  changed  the 
face  of  that  peaceful  landscape!  How  many 
ears,  which  then  were  sensitive  to  the  slightest 
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vibration  of  sound,  are  hushed,  to  hearken  no 
more  upon  earth !  And  yet,  as  though  it  were  but 
yesternight,  I  seem  to  hear  the  rich,  sweet  notes  of 
the  call  to  sleep,  sounding  from  the  lips  of  Holland, 
and  slowly  dying  amongst  the  hills,  the  woods, 
the  orchards,  and  gardens  of  Maryland — my 
Maryland! 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   DAWN    OF    LOVE 

HELEN  MARSHALL  was  now  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  comely  in  form  and  face,  graceful,  and  lithe. 
She  had  made  good  use  of  her  educational  advan 
tages  in  Baltimore  and  was  looking  forward  to 
further  academic  instruction  when  unfortunately 
she  lost  her  mother.  Her  father  had  only  one 
other  child,  a  daughter  older  than  Helen,  who 
had  married  a  Southern  gentleman  and  settled  in 
Tennessee.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  in  his 
loneliness  he  should  desire  Helen's  presence  at 
home;  so  she  was  now  domesticated  there,  devot 
ing  herself  with  true  filial  love  to  her  bereaved 
parent.  He  was  comfortably  well  off,  and  her 
home  was  an  easy  and  happy  one. 

My  acquaintance  with  this  Marylander  and  his 
daughter  had  brought  a  good  deal  of  happiness 
to  me.  I  did  not  at  all  assume  the  character  or 
the  intentions  of  a  suitor.  If  I  thought  at  all  on 
the  probable  outcome  of  our  intercourse,  I  saw 
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nothing  more  in  it  than  a  passing  pleasure  which 
would  be  ended  in  a  natural  way  when  the  detach 
ment  moved  to  some  other  place.  But  the 
detachment  did  not  move  as  I  expected  that  it 
would,  and  my  visits  to  the  Marshall  homestead 
became  more  regular  and  more  interesting  to  me 
as  time  went  on. 

During  the  development  of  my  intimacy  I 
discovered  that  she  and  her  father  were  at  vari 
ance  with  respect  to  their  views  of  the  war.  He 
was  an  ardent  patriot  and  stood  firm  for  the 
Union;  but  she  constantly  chafed  over  the  subject 
and  wished  that  the  war  might  stop.  This 
cropped  out  in  so  perceptible  a  manner  and  so 
often  that  I  found  myself  wondering  why  it 
should  be  so;  and  I  consoled  myself  with  the 
thought  that  as  she  was  brought  up  in  Baltimore 
she  had  become  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  that 
sympathetically  southern  city,  at  an  age  when  her 
mind  was  sufficiently  ductile  to  receive  impres 
sions  and  sufficiently  plastic  to  retain  them.  Per 
haps,  after  all,  in  differing  from  her  father  about 
the  importance  and  desired  outcome  of  the  war, 
she  was  only  taking  the  opposite  side  of  a  great 
national  question  on  which  the  membership  of  a 
large  number  of  families  in  the  land  was  divided. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  then  her  interest  in  the 
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South,  and  her  strongly  expressed  wish  to  go 
there,  were  bound  up  with  the  desire  to  meet 
someone  to  whom  her  fancy  turned.  As  soon  as  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  possibly  pined  for 
a  Southern  lover,  I  became  determined  to  find  out 
if  this  were  so.  I  admired  her  from  the  moment 
we  first  met,  and  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  the  intimacy  which  had  since  been  formed.  It 
would  save  us  both  a  good  deal  of  trouble  if  I 
should  learn  the  truth  as  to  whether  her  affections 
were  already  engaged,  and  I  resolved  to  avail  my 
self  of  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  itself  for 
this  purpose.  There  may  have  been  more  than 
curiosity  here  unknown  to  myself. 

The  days  were  now  scarcely  long  enough  for 
all  I  had  to  do.  From  the  moment  that  the 
bugler  of  Troop  F,  Henry  Holland,  blew  the  call 
to  rise,  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  and  disturbed 
my  dreams,  until  at  night  he  sounded  the  call  to 
sleep,  I  was  a  busy  man.  Great  activity  per 
vaded  the  brigade  and  our  detachment.  Alarms 
by  day  and  night  were  frequent,  and  the  rebels 
were  constantly  crossing  at  the  fords  and  con 
tinually  being  chased  back.  These  encounters 
usually  resulted  in  the  killing  of  one  or  more  men 
on  each  side,  and  sometimes  were  more  serious. 
Details  were  frequently  called  for,  and,  as  orderly 
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and  acting  sergeant-major,  I  had  to  make  them 
up,  for  only  cavalry  was  engaged  in  these  fights. 
The  efficiency  of  the  company,  almost  its  happi 
ness,  depended  in  large  measure  on  its  orderly; 
but  I  had  a  fine  lot  of  "non-coms"  under  me, 
and  Sergeant  Winfield  Scott  Taft  acted  as  first 
sergeant  of  F  whenever  I  was  absent  on  duty  at 
headquarters  or  paying  my  social  visits.  I  dined 
out  four  times  a  week,  dividing  these  honours 
between  the  two  families  most  precious  to  me, 
and  as  I  was  relieved  of  all  household  cares,  such 
as  cooking,  polishing  accoutrements,  and  caring 
for  Romney,  I  managed  to  economize  my  time  so 
as  to  crowd  into  it  a  great  deal  of  sociality  without 
neglecting  my  camp  duties.  I  had,  however,  to 
give  up  the  German  readings  in  which  I  had 
indulged  for  a  year  past  under  Sergeant  Ditmann, 
an  educated  Prussian  who  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  his  native  land;  and  my  French  cor 
respondence  with  several  Frenchmen  who  were 
on  detached  service  had  likewise  to  be  discon 
tinued;  but  still,  on  Sunday  evenings,  a  few 
Germans  gathered  in  my  quarters  and  we  read 
the  New  Testament  in  their  language  together. 

My  greatest  happiness  at  this  period  was 
found  in  my  horseback  excursions  with  my  fair 
young  friend,  whom  I  had  by  this  time  been 
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privileged  to  address  as  Helen.  Her  father  had, 
very  considerately,  ceased  to  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  his  company  on  such  occasions,  so  that  Helen 
and  I  were  free  to  talk  unrestrainedly  to  each 
other. 

I  have  intimated  that  her  Southern  sympathies 
were  a  wonder  to  me,  and  I  resolved  to  try  and 
find  out  on  what  they  were  based. 

One  lovely  afternoon,  as  we  reined  up  our 
horses  on  an  eminence  to  enjoy  the  view,  the 
opportunity  which  I  had  wished  for  presented 
itself. 

"The  tents  of  your  camp  look  like  sheep  in 
the  distance,"  she  said.  "I  would  they  were  only 
sheep,  for  sheep  are  gentle.  I  hate  war,  and  I 
want  to  see  the  soldiers  go  out  of  Maryland." 

"They  will  go  before  long,"  I  replied.  "We 
are  daily  expecting  orders  to  move;  for  Lee  is 
coming  north  and  a  great  battle  must  be  fought 
somewhere.  Would  you  really  be  on  the  side  of 
the  South  in  such  a  case,  Helen?  Do  you  really 
wish  to  see  the  South  win?" 

"I  don't  wish  to  see  it  whipped.  Why  can't 
you  let  it  alone?  Everybody  in  Baltimore  says 
that  the  South  is  right.  She  is  only  righting  to 
get  her  rights." 

Helen    was    evidently    inclined    to    warm    up. 
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Doubtless  she  had  often  debated  the  political  side 
of  the  argument  with  her  father,  who  was  both 
intelligent  and  courteous,  and  any  attempt  on  my 
part  to  do  what  he  had  failed  in  doing  would  be 
throwing  words  away.  Besides,  what  is  argument 
to  a  maiden  who  is  even  supposedly  under  the 
influence  of  love's  young  dream?  So  I  turned 
rapidly  from  a  discussion  that  was  likely  to  end 
in  vain,  to  the  lighter  subject  of  love,  and  boldly 
opened  out: 

"Helen,  would  you  marry  a  rebel?  " 

"I  would  marry  any  man  whom  I  loved  and 
who  seemed  worthy  of  my  love,  call  him  by  what 
name  you  please.  But  you  promised  to  call  them 
Confederates,"  was  her  reply. 

1 '  Even  so ;  but  do  you  know  of  such  a  fortunate 
Confederate,  Helen?" 

She  averted  her  face  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
blushingly  said : 

"I  might  as  well  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any 
Poolesville  girl  whom  you  would  like  to  marry. 
But  I  will  not  do  that,  because  it  would  look  like 
trying  to  learn  the  state  of  your  heart,  and  you 
shall  not  know  the  state  of  mine,"  she  replied. 

"But  I  should  dearly  like  to  know  the  state  of 
your  heart,  and  then  I  could  tell  you  the  state  of 
mine,  and  I  could  answer  the  question  which  you 
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suggested  but  did  not  ask,  as  to  whether  I  know 
any  Poolesville  girl  whom  I  might  like  to  marry," 
was  my  answer. 

To  this  she  replied  by  a  remark  about  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  and  said  that  she  thought 
the  horses  would  prefer  a  canter  to  standing 
quietly  on  the  hill. 

So  we  descended.  Then  she  said:  "Here  is  a 
good  piece  of  road.  Come,  Quilp,  get  up."  So 
Quilp  got  up,  and  Romney  was  not  far  away. 

When  we  drew  rein  I  forbore  to  speak  to  her, 
either  about  war  or  love.  I  had  asked  a  plain 
question  and  the  very  unsatisfactory  way  in 
which  she  had  replied  made  me  the  more  suspi 
cious  that  she  had  a  lover  in  the  South.  Her 
feelings  about  the  conflict  between  the  North  and 
the  South  were  most  likely  determined  by  this 
fact  only.  To  talk  to  her  of  the  war,  therefore, 
would  be  to  waste  breath.  To  talk  about  love 
to  a  girl  whose  heart  was  in  someone  else's  keep 
ing,  would  be  idler  yet. 

So  I  gave  up  the  attempt  and  drew  her  out 
into  prattling  about  school  days  in  Baltimore, 
and  the  pretty  social  life  in  that  pleasant  city. 
There  was  beauty  enough  around  us  to  occupy 
both  eye  and  tongue  as  we  rode  along  in  the 
balmy  air  and  soft  tranquillity  of  those  delightful 
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pastoral  scenes,  where  well-ordered  farms  and 
orchards  succeed  each  other  in  pleasing  routine. 
How  strange  and  sweet  an  experience  for  me,  an 
humble  student  in  the  art  of  war,  living  in  the 
roughness  and  crudity  of  a  military  camp,  obedi 
ent  to  its  rules,  and  in  daily  danger  of  having  my 
life  wrenched  out  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  to 
be  passing  hours  that  would  otherwise  be  mo 
notonous  in  the  companionship  of  an  interesting 
girl,  who,  if  she  did  not  love  me,  seemed  to  prefer 
my  presence  to  my  absence,  and  whose  father 
showed  me  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  contrivances 
for  my  comfort  that  my  company  was  pleasing  to 
him — and  all  this  without  giving  offence  either  to 
my  superiors  or  to  my  comrades!  Verily,  I  had 
cause  to  be  happy,  and  as  I  look  back  through  the 
intervening  years,  I  am  grateful  to  those  who  en 
abled  me  to  be  so  in  the  days  of  fire  and  blood 
that  tried  our  souls. 

About  this  time  a  sad  incident  took  place  at 
Camp  Heintzelman,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of 
sorrow.  One  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Tenth  Vermont 
Infantry,  who  was  deservedly  respected  by  his 
comrades,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  kill  instantly 
his  own  chum,  from  the  same  town  as  himself,  by 
pointing  at  him  and  pulling  the  trigger  of  a  musket 
which — the  old  story — he  believed  to  be  unloaded. 
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It  was  the  custom  for  the  old  guard,  before  re 
turning  to  camp  when  relieved  in  the  morning,  to 
discharge  their  rifles.  This  poor  fellow  was  one 
of  the  old  guard.  When  he  and  his  chum  were 
washing  up  on  their  return  to  camp  and  frolicking 
together,  he  seized  a  musket  close  to  him  which 
he  believed  was  his  own,  and  cried  out  in  play: 
"I'll  shoot  you!"  It  was  not  his  own  and  it  was 
loaded.  His  cries  as  he  was  led  by  two  comrades 
from  the  scene,  imploring  them  to  shoot  him,  were 
pitiable.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  his  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  battle  soon  afterwards;  I  have  always 
hoped  that  it  was,  for  could  he  live  a  thousand 
years  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  most  cruel  of 
companionships — remorse — which  is  the  worm 
that  never  dies. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ABOUT  SABER  CUTS  AND  OTHER  THINGS 

As  my  intimacy  with  Helen  Marshall  ripened, 
I  began  to  think  that  probably,  "Here,  by  God's 
rood,  is  the  one  maid  for  me." 

But  I  was  resolved  not  to  avow  my  love  to  her 
so  long  as  I  was  exposed,  by  the  chance  of  war,  to 
mutilation  or  disfigurement.  There  was  to  me  a 
horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  crippled  for  life  or 
made  ugly  in  face  or  form.  As  a  cavalryman  I 
was  confirmed  in  this  horror  by  having  witnessed 
in  others  the  terrible  effects  of  saber  cuts.  I  had 
seen  a  handsome  man  changed  into  a  hideous  one 
by  a  slash  right  across  his  face,  rendering  him 
perfectly  unrecognizable  by  his  nearest  friend.  I 
had  seen  an  officer  picked  up  from  the  second  Bull 
Run  battlefield  with  no  less  than  thirteen  saber 
cuts  on  his  face  and  various  parts  of  his  body,  not 
one  of  them  mortal  but  which  combined  to  make 
him  helpless  and  of  frightful  appearance.  This 
might  happen  to  me  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  any 
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day;  and  as  I  should  simply  loathe  myself  under 
such  circumstances,  I  could  not  expect  a  young 
girl  to  bring  herself  to  look  at  me  as  favourably  as 
she  would  were  I  sound  and  uninjured.  To  exact 
a  pledge  of  marriage  from  a  maiden  while  I  was  in 
danger  of  being  made  ugly  to  myself  and  to  her 
was  a  predicament  not  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  her  forever; 
and  therefore  I  resolved  that  I  had  better  leave 
the  matter  in  some  such  way  as  this:  If  it  should 
seem  that  Helen  and  I  thought  sufficiently  well  of 
each  other  to  desire  to  become  man  and  wife,  and 
I  were  ordered  away  with  my  regiment,  I  should 
tell  her  frankly  before  going  that  I  hoped  to  return 
and  ask  her  to  marry  me,  provided  I  were  not 
permanently  disfigured  or  disabled  by  disease  or 
wounds.  Otherwise,  Poolesville  would  not  see  me 
any  more,  and  she  must  think  of  me,  if  at  all,  as  of 
one  whom  she  had  known  sound  and  well. 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  determination  of 
mine  there  was  no  call  for  an  immediate  avowal  of 
love.  The  young  lady  had  not,  so  far,  met  me 
half  way,  as  lovers  who  quite  understand  each 
other  are  wont  to  do,  and  there  was  a  disincli 
nation  on  my  part  to  ply  her  hard,  lest  a  declaration 
of  my  devotion  might  evolve  a  confession  from 
her  in  favour  of  a  lover  in  the  South.  This  would 
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result  in  putting  a  stop  to  my  present  pleasant 
life,  and  there  being  no  necessity  for  such  a  step, 
I  continued  to  enjoy  the  sweet  intercourse  and 
the  delightful  hospitality  of  Mr.  Marshall  and 
his  daughter.  My  duties  did  not  call  me  away 
from  camp  unless  the  whole  troop  went,  and  that 
was  seldom,  for  details  were  kept  constantly  busy 
in  patrolling,  repelling  forays,  scouting  far  and 
near  in  Virginia  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fords,  and  these  details  were  changed  almost 
daily.  So  April,  May,  and  part  of  June  passed 
delightfully  away  for  me.  Never  was  a  cavalry 
orderly  sergeant  in  such  clover.  As  I  look  back 
over  that  time  I  am  not  astonished  that  the  strange 
compound  of  war  and  love  was  really  so  nice. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  here  for  my  justi 
fication  about  the  cavalry  saber.  If  the  officer 
who  was  the  victim  of  thirteen  saber  cuts  at  the 
second  Bull  Run  battlefield  had  been  struck  by  a 
scimitar  or  a  Damascene  sword,  he  would  soon 
have  died  from  loss  of  blood;  simply  because 
such  weapons  are  tempered  to  a  keen  degree  of 
sharpness  and  cut  right  through  the  flesh.  I 
have  seen  an  accomplished  swordsman  cut  a 
dressed  sheep  into  two  portions  by  one  blow  of  a 
Damascus  blade,  and  with  the  same  blade  divide  a 
silken  scarf  into  two  pieces,  merely  by  placing 
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the  scarf  on  the  blade  and  then  drawing  the  blade 
swiftly  through  the  air.  This  razor-like  sharp 
ness  is  not  resorted  to  by  civilized  nations  like 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  I  am 
officially  informed  by  our  Navy  Department 
that  it  has  never  been  the  custom  in  the  United 
States  Navy  to  sharpen  cutlasses  or  swords  before 
battles.  Some  of  my  readers  will  doubtless 
remember  the  horror  which  was  felt,  not  in  Eng 
land  only  but  also  elsewhere,  when  Admiral 
Napier  signaled  to  the  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic 
Sea  during  the  Crimean  War,  "  Sharpen  your 
cutlasses."  The  well-known  fact  that  Admiral 
Napier  belonged  to  a  family  renowned  for  fighting 
proclivities  was  held  to  be  no  excuse  for  the  issuing 
of  a  brutal  order.  There  was  a  well-grounded 
fear  in  our  Civil  War,  both  in  the  Southern  and 
the  Northern  armies,  that  a  captive  who  had  a 
sharpened  weapon  in  his  possession  was  in  danger 
of  being  killed  on  the  spot  like  a  captive  wolf. 
Our  cavalry  sabers  were  tempered  only  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  sharpness,  but  that  degree  was 
sufficient  to  render  them  terrible  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  knew  how  to  use  them.  Scott's  Nine 
Hundred  were  splendidly  equipped  and  expert  in 
sword  exercise.  We  always,  for  these  reasons, 
preferred  to  charge  the  enemy  and  to  use  cold 
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steel  rather  than  to  fire  at  him  with  carbine  or 
revolver.  Mosby's  Rangers  differed  essentially 
from  us  in  this  respect,  for  they  strapped  their 
sabers  to  their  saddles  and  each  man  carried  two 
large  revolvers.  Our  custom  implied  close  con 
tact,  hand  to  hand,  and  some  men  of  the  regiment 
had  been  horribly  disfigured,  some  indeed  had 
been  killed  outright  by  saber  cuts;  and  with 
this  risk  ever  before  me  I  determined  not  to  ask 
any  pledge  from  Helen  until  the  risk  was  entirely 
removed.  It  was  with  me  a  matter  of  consum 
mate  pride. 

In  our  conversations  she  often  alluded  to  the 
"sweet  South." 

"I  do  wish,"  she  once  said,  "that  this  wicked 
war  was  over.  I  have  not  seen  my  sister  for  two 
years  and  I  long  to  see  her  and  her  children,  and 
to  see  the  magnolias  bloom,  and  hear  the  mocking 
birds  sing  again." 

To  this  I  replied:  "That,  certainly,  is  an  addi 
tional  reason  why  the  war  should  stop.  I  had 
not  thought  of  that.  Perhaps  we  may  see  our 
way  clear  to  give  you  your  wish ;  but  there  will  be 
much  fighting  first.  Lee  has  driven  us  out  of  his 
State  and  is  coming  to  invade  the  North.  Shall 
we  cease  to  resist  him  and  allow  his  soldiers  to 
loot  Baltimore  and  trample  over  these  pleasant 
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farms  of  Maryland  because  you  wish  the  road 
open  for  you  to  go  to  Tennessee?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  I  never  meant  anything  so 
horrid  as  that.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  selfish. 
But  why  don't  you  agree  to  settle  your  differ 
ences  without  fighting  and  then  live  peacefully 
together?  Then  I  could  go." 

"No,  it  is  too  late  now  to  talk  about  settling 
differences  in  any  other  way  than  the  one  adopted 
by  the  South.  She  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
and  we  have  taken  it  up.  We  must  fight  on  until 
one  side  or  the  other  is  whipped.  If  the  South 
wins,  she  will  be  rich  and  great  and  in  time  cover 
all  the  land  and  boss  the  North.  Therefore, 
the  North  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end,  come  what 
may,  and  will  not  make  peace  nor  truce,  nor 
even  dicker,  until  either  she  or  the  rebellion  is 
squelched." 

"That's  a  fine  prospect  for  me,  indeed,"  said 
Helen.  "Now,  tell  me,  if  the  South  is  not  right, 
why  do  we  read  so  much  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  intention  of  France  and  England  to  help 
her?" 

The  above  conversation  had  taken  place  during 
one  of  our  afternoon  excursions,  while  walking 
our  horses  leisurely  towards  Sugarloaf  Mountain. 
Both  Quilp  and  Romney  were  good  walkers, 
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easy,  steady,  and  quick,  and  good  walking  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  horses,  especially  in  those  whose 
riders  are  so  greatly  interested  in  each  other  as  to 
be  indifferent  to  passing  events.  I  thought  for  a 
moment  and  then  replied : 

"That  question  of  yours,   Helen,   deserves  a 
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careful  answer.  It  can  be  easily  answered,  but 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it 
when  we  are  cosy  at  home.  Here  I  like  to  enjoy 
the  pretty  scenery  and  to  admire  you  and  your 
horsemanship  better  than  talking  about  that 
tricky  old  fellow,  Louis  Napoleon.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  know  that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
mischievous  talk  about  foreign  intervention:  but 
he  is,  and  I'll  prove  it  to  you  if  I  have  the  oppor 
tunity.  Meantime,  forget  him  and  the  war  and 
everything  but  yourself  and  me.  Who  taught  you 
that  bridle  hand?" 

" Nobody;  I  learned  it  myself." 

"Well,  it  is  good  but  mine  is  better,"  I  said. 
"Mine  is  the  United  States  bridle  hand.  See 
how  firmly  I  hold  the  reins  down  with  my  thumb 
over  the  forefinger.  The  play  of  my  wrist  deter 
mines  every  movement  by  which  my  horse  is 
guided,  and  the  rein  cannot  slip  through  my 
fingers.  That's  it.  Don't  you  like  that?" 

"Maybe,  but  I'll  stick  to  the  old  way  when  I 
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jump;  and  there's  a  gate,  only  four  bars.  I'll 
just  clear  it  for  your  delectation,  gallop  a  little 
way,  and  then  jump  back.  You  need  not  come. 
You  can  just  admire." 

Quilp  was  certainly  an  excellent  jumper  and 
Helen  sat  him  well.  They  made  a  pretty  picture 
together. 

That  excursion  was,  take  it  all  in  all,  a  most 
delightful  one.  On  reaching  the  Marshall  home 
stead  I  found  an  orderly  waiting  for  me.  He 
said: 

"Sergeant,  Major  Kenyon  wants  you  to  report 
at  headquarters." 

"Say  that  I  shall  be  there  immediately." 

Hastily  assisting  Helen  to  dismount  and  saying 
to  her  some  pretty  words  as  a  thank  offering  for 
her  society — this  and  nothing  more — I  let  Rom- 
ney  out  and  his  fleet  limbs  soon  covered  the  dis 
tance  between  the  homestead  and  the  camp. 

On  reaching  headquarters  I  learned  from  Major 
Kenyon  that  Colonel  Swain  was  to  ride  out  from 
Washington  during  the  night  and  would  reach 
Camp  Heintzelman  in  the  early  morning.  Every 
thing  about  the  camp  should  be  ready  for 
inspection. 

The  Colonel  was  coming  to  see  his  son,  Chellis 
D.  Swain,  who  was  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment 
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and  who   was   then   lying   sick    of   fever   in   our 
camp. 

Immediately  after  roll  call  next  morning  I  went 
voluntarily  and  relieved  the  comrade  who  had 
been  watching  the  patient  during  the  night, 
sending  him  to  get  some  sleep.  The  adjutant 
seemed  to  be  sleeping  and  I  walked  to  the  door  of 
the  long  tent  and  looked  up  the  road  to  see  if  the 
Colonel  was  coming.  I  had  scarcely  done  so  when 
I  heard  a  faint  noise  behind  me  and  on  looking 
around  perceived  my  fevered  patient  in  the  act  of 
walking  out.  A  moment  more  and  he  would  have 
been  on  the  dewy  ground,  in  bare  feet  and  scanty 
nightrobe,  and  that  would  have  been  the  end  of 
him.  Placing  my  hands  gently  under  his  arm,  I 
led  him  back  to  bed,  covered  him  up,  and  sat  by 
him  until  his  father  came. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE      TRAINING      OF      CAVALRY      HORSES — PANIC — 
COWARDICE 

COLONEL  SWAIN  was  accompanied  in  his  jour 
ney  from  Camp  Relief  by  the  regimental  surgeon, 
the  hospital  steward  and  an  assistant,  an  ambu 
lance,  and  an  escort  of  six  troopers.  In  two  or 
three  days  the  adjutant  had  so  far  recovered  as  to 
warrant  his  being  moved  to  Washington,  and  the 
little  cavalcade  departed  from  Camp  Heintzel- 
man.  During  Colonel  Swain's  visit  he  thoroughly 
inspected  every  detail  of  the  detachment,  ascer 
taining  our  wants  and  making  suggestions  for  our 
comfort.  He  had  a  tender,  even  fatherly,  con 
cern  for  the  men  who  had  placed  themselves  under 
his  care,  and  realized  fully  the  value  of  the  trust. 
Major  Kenyon  was  graciously  pleased  to  speak 
favourably  of  me,  and  this,  with  the  efficiency  of 
Troop  F,  induced  the  Colonel  to  mark  me  for 
promotion. 

I  was  at  that  time  very  restless,  because  my 
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mind  was  more  than  half  made  up  in  favour  of  my 
becoming  a  professional  soldier.  There  was  much 
in  such  a  life  that  appealed  to  me — the  discipline, 
the  necessity  for  self-control,  so  that  one  might 
always  be  ready,  the  exercise  of  justice  to  others, 
the  loyalty,  the  zeal,  and  the  self-denial  implied 
in  watchful  and  intelligent  service  to  one's  country. 
Even  as  a  sentry  on  the  outpost,  I  had  intuitively 
felt  that  the  loyal  hearts  and  homes  behind  me 
were  in  my  individual  keeping.  Early  in  my 
term  I  had  expressed  the  conviction  that  surprise 
in  a  soldier  is  a  disgrace  second  only  to  cowardice. 
My  views  were  not  always  approved,  even  in 
theory,  and  sometimes  they  were  openly  defied  in 
practice.  Often  while  visiting  outposts,  either  on 
duty  or  from  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
I  have  found  men  acting  as  if  on  picnic  instead 
of  on  picket.  One  would  hunt  up  food,  another 
would  go  off  for  utensils,  and  the  third  would 
secure  water  and  fuel,  leaving  their  horses  in 
charge  of  the  corporal.  On  one  occasion,  as 
officer  of  the  day,  I  came  upon  an  outpost  picket 
party  of  a  Western  regiment  all  sound  asleep  on 
the  ground. 

I  had  learned  from  the  War  Department  that  I 
might  be  transferred  from  the  volunteer  service 
into  the  regular  by  enlisting  as  a  private,  and  on 
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becoming  a  non-commissioned  officer  might  sub 
ject  myself  to  an  examination  which,  if  successful, 
would  entitle  me  to  a  commission  in  the  regular 
army.  I  had  supplied  myself  with  a  list  of  the 
subjects  involved  in  such  examinations — all  easy 
enough.  But  on  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
officers  of  my  regiment,  they  disapproved  of  the 
scheme,  for  they  felt  that  my  promotion  would 
soon  come  and  they  felt  sure  also  that  officers  so 
entering  the  regular  service  would  be  snubbed  by 
the  graduates  of  West  Point.  To  these  reasons 
they  added  their  personal  wishes  that  I  should  not 
leave  Scott's  Nine  Hundred.  In  deference  to 
their  wishes,  and  in  dread  of  the  snubbing,  I  gave 
up  my  intention  of  becoming  a  professional 
soldier. 

This  being  settled,  I  turned  with  renewed 
exertions  to  the  duties  of  my  lowly  but  honourable 
station.  There  were  noble  and  intelligent  men 
in  the  detachment  and  the  brigade,  brought  from 
their  homes  by  a  common  danger  and  patrioti 
cally  determined  to  do  their  duty  faithfully,  even 
unto  death.  There  was  always  something  going 
on,  either  of  a  serious  or  a  comical  nature,  in  camp 
or  out  of  it,  which  kept  us  alive.  A  cavalry  or 
artilleryman  has  more  to  engage  his  attention 
than  an  infantryman  has.  And  he  has  a  great 
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many  more  articles  to  look  after  and  to  take  with 
him  on  his  horse  whenever  the  command  moves 
from  one  camp  to  another. 

A  recruit  arriving  at  Camp  Relief  was  aston 
ished  at  the  quantity  of  clothing,  arms,  and  ac- 
couterments  issued  to  him  by  the  quartermaster. 
Besides  his  clothing — which  consisted  of  a  dark 
blue  dress  jacket  trimmed  with  yellow,  blouse, 
trousers,  light  blue  overcoat,  underclothing,  stock 
ings,  shoes,  fatigue  cap  with  crossed  sabers  and 
company  letter,  rubber  overcoat  or  talma,  and 
stable  frock — he  received  a  blanket  and  saddle 
blanket,  canteen,  haversack,  saddle,  surcingle, 
nose  bag,  picket  pin  and  lariat,  curb  bit  and 
bridle,  halter,  watering  bridle,  currycomb,  brush, 
saddlebags,  saber,  carbine  revolver,  saber-belt, 
carbine  sling,  pistol  and  carbine  holsters,  two 
cartridge  boxes,  and  a  pair  of  spurs.  With  these 
articles  in  his  possession  he  was  given  a  horse, 
one  of  the  "  super numeries,"  or  horses  rejected  by 
the  rest  of  the  troop,  and  was  then  ready  for 
instruction  in  the  school  of  a  soldier. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  trooper  was 
at  liberty  to  carry  these  numerous  articles  on  his 
horse,  as  a  peddler  might  display  his  wares.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  place  by  regulation  for 
everything  and  everything  had  to  be  in  its  place. 
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The  overcoat,  when  not  worn,  and  the  blanket 
were  rolled  according  to  printed  instructions 
governing  every  fold,  as  contained  in  The  Tactics. 
I  had  perfected  myself  in  these  details,  because  I 
had  to  teach  them  to  other  men.  Moreover, 
all  these  things  belonged  to  the  government. 
One  of  each  kind  was  issued  to  the  soldier;  if  it 
was  worn  out  or  rendered  useless  in  service,  he 
turned  it  in  to  the  quartermaster  and  drew  an 
other  in  its  place;  but  if  he  failed  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  any  damage  or  loss,  he  was 
charged  with  the  value  and  the  amount  deducted 
from  his  pay. 

Consideration — almost  affection — often  exists 
between  a  trooper  and  his  horse.  The  relationship 
is  at  times  interesting,  and  the  man's  life  often 
depends  on  the  reasonableness  and  efficiency  of 
his  mount.  Such  an  affection  I  had  for  Romney. 
He  was  only  a  horse,  but  all  that  a  war  horse 
ought  to  be.  I  had  trained  him  to  walk  steadily 
all  along  the  line  in  front  of  an  infantry  regiment 
when  it  was  firing  blank  cartridges.  Then  I 
would  walk  him  away  and  bring  him  back  at  a 
walk  or  trot  until  his  nose  nearly  touched  the 
muskets,  the  firing  going  on  all  the  time.  If  I 
dismounted,  he  stood  patiently.  If  I  walked  on, 
he  followed  me;  and  a  little  sugar  was  the  reward 
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for  all  this.  I  did  these  exercises  that  he  might  be 
reliable  under  fire,  and  he  was  as  cool  in  the  noise 
and  rattle  as  if  nothing  was  going  on.  We  are 
told  on  high  authority  that  it  is  easier  to  train  a 
horse  than  a  man.  To  me  the  training  of  Romney 
was  a  delight ;  and  yet  I  never  saw  any  other  man, 
during  my  three  years'  service,  go  so  far  to  train 
his  horse  or  concern  himself  in  the  matter  to  the 
extent  that  I  did.  Neither  did  I  ever  see  cavalry 
troops  drilled  so  that  the  horses  might  not  be 
stampeded  by  the  noise  of  shouting  and  yelling. 
The  history  of  our  frontier  fighting  is  full  of 
instances  where  the  lack  of  such  training  brought 
on  disaster.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Bushy  Run, 
August,  1763,  which  resulted  in  the  relief  of  Fort 
Pitt,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands,  the  running 
away  of  the  terrified  horses  rendered  necessary 
the  destruction  of  the  stores  which  had  been 
intended  for  the  beleaguered  garrison,  there  being 
no  other  means  of  transportation.  This  is  a 
notable  illustration,  because  Francis  Parkman,  in 
The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  tells  us  that  the  yells 
of  the  Forty-second  Highlanders  in  that  battle 
were  as  wild  as  the  yells  of  the  Indians.  Undrilled 
horses  cannot,  any  more  than  could  undrilled 
elephants,  be  relied  on  for  steadfastness  in  battle; 
with  drilled  horses  the  case  is  widely  different  and, 
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barring  the  demoniac  antics  of  Indian  warriors, 
their  yells  should  not  be  more  disquieting  to 
horses  than  the  Highland  slogan,  or  the  cheer  of  a 
regiment  when  charging,  or  that  rebel  yell  which 
was  so  particularly  offensive  to  us  as  it  came  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill  with  the  mist  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning. 

Alas,  for  Romney!  He  was  never  to  smell  the 
battle  again  or  to  walk  any  more  beside  Quilp's 
mistress.  While  we  were  galloping  down  a  de 
clivity  with  some  of  the  brigade  officers,  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  Romney  put  his  foot  on  a 
rolling  stone  and  dislocated  what  is  known  to 
veterinary  surgeons  as  the  whirl  bone  of  the  stifle 
joint.  This  hipped  him  and  he  went  on  three  legs 
like  a  lame  dog.  I  led  him  to  Edwards  Ferry 
and  waited  there  until  another  mount  was  sent 
for  me  from  Camp  Heintzelman.  Romney  was 
coddled  and  treated  for  several  days  in  vain. 
To  my  grief,  he  had  to  be  turned  in  to  the  quarter 
master,  for  his  good  days  were  over. 

We  had  passed  through  trying  scenes  together. 
Once  I  felt  his  weight,  and  once  he  nearly  killed 
me.  One  very  slippery  morning,  while  leading 
a  small  detachment,  I  had  warned  my  men  to  be 
careful.  For  all  that  I  was  the  first  to  go  down. 
As  Romney  sidled  up  a  slight  rise  on  the  wet  road 
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his  feet  all  slipped  from  under  him  and  he  fell  flat 
on  his  side,  pinning  me  down  by  the  right  leg. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
it  must  be  done  without  the  loss  of  a  second- 
clutch  the  mane  tightly  with  both  hands  and  get 
up  with  the  horse.  In  this  way  only  can  you 
avoid  complication  with  his  feet  as  he  rises,  or 
entanglement  with  a  stirrup.  This  I  did,  the 
tough  hickory-wood  stirrup  of  the  McClellan  saddle 
saved  my  ankle,  as  it  has  saved  others  to  my 
knowledge  in  similar  accidents,  and  the  soft  mud 
of  the  road  made  a  cushion  for  my  leg.  Fracture 
almost  invariably  attends  such  an  accident  on  a 
hard  road  or  a  city  street,  or  where  there  are 
inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Even 
on  our  parade  ground  at  Camp  Relief  limbs  were 
occasionally  broken  by  the  falling  of  horses  in 
slippery  weather. 

Romney  had  one  day  jumped  over  the  picket 
line  to  which  the  horses  were  hitched  in  the  com 
pany  street.  This  placed  him  with  his  hind 
quarters  close  to  the  door  of  my  tent,  and  as  I 
came  out  I  spoke  to  him  sharply;  he  became 
frightened  and,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do, 
struck  straight  out  with  his  off  hind  foot.  This, 
fortunately,  passed  by  me.  Had  he  kicked  with 
the  other  foot  instead,  he  would  have  given  me  a 
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fatal  blow  in  the  abdomen,  and  I  should  have 
died  in  great  agony. 

The  stable  guard  was  much  surprised  and  said, 
"I  never  saw  him  do  that  before." 

"Nor  I,"  was  my  reply.  "He  had  a  sudden 
fright,  because  he  knew  that  he  had  done  wrong, 
and,  in  the  fear  of  punishment,  he  forgot  himself 
and  came  near  making  matters  worse." 

A  few  days  before  this  I  saw  a  genuine  case  of 
panic,  which  is  fear  influencing  all  the  members 
of  a  body  alike,  when  two  companies  of  a  cavalry 
regiment,  not  Scott's  Nine  Hundred,  after  having 
been  surprised  by  Confederates,  rushed  pell-mell 
into  our  camp  in  the  early  morning,  in  a  half 
dressed  condition,  and  looking  as  if  they  had 
"  dreamed  of  the  devil  and  woke  in  a  fright."  Yet 
they  were  brave  fellows  and  did  good  service 
afterwards  on  many  a  gallant  field. 

When  a  boy  I  read  of  the  remarkable  case  of 
panic  which  took  place  in  the  British  regiment 
of  horse  known  as  the  Fourteenth  Light  Dragoons, 
and  made  famous  by  Charles  Lever  in  his  novel 
entitled,  Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon: 

This  regiment  was  serving  in  the  war  of  the  Pun 
jab  under  Lord  Gough,  and  in  the  battle  which 
took  place  on  January  13,  1849,  it  was  ordered  to 
charge  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  estimated  at 
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from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand.  Instead  of 
obeying  the  order  given  them,  the  Fourteenth  faced 
about  and,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  endeavours  of  their 
own  and  other  officers,  left  the  field  and  made  straight 
for  the  artillery,  on  coming  up  to  which,  instead  of 
pulling  up,  they  dashed  through  it  and  directed  their 
course  to  the  field  hospital.  The  artillery  being 
demoralized  in  consequence,  the  Sikhs  charged  it, 
cutting  down  seventy-three  gunners  and  capturing 
six  guns. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  commander  in 
chief  of  Her  Majesty's  forces,  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  he  had  seen  the  Fourteenth  fight 
gallantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Spain,  and  he  could 
not  understand  why  such  men  should  run  away. 

This  was  the  effect  of  panic,  which  is  sudden 
fright,  based,  perhaps,  on  no  reason  at  all,  but 
influencing  all  the  members  of  a  body  for  the 
time  being.  It  is  remediable;  but  cowardice  is  a 
far  worse  defect,  because  innate  and  continuous. 
I  blush  to  write  that  we  had  a  genuine  coward  in 
Troop  F.  Strange,  he  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  of  American  parents,  was  of  fair 
physique  and  apparently  well  in  health ;  but  never 
was  a  man  more  out  of  place  than  he  was  in  a 
military  camp  in  wartime.  Once,  when  we  ex 
pected  to  have  a  brush,  he  disappeared  and  was 
sent  back  to  us  from  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 
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On  another  occasion,  while  officer  of  the  day,  I 
failed  to  find  any  sentry  on  the  outpost.  After 
my  orderly  and  I  had  searched  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  we  succeeded  in  finding  him, 
hidden  in  bushes,  and  his  horse  tied  up  in  con 
cealment.  This  sentry  was  our  coward.  To 
say  to  him  gravely,  "Have  you  seen  the  enemy 
this  morning?"  was  to  drive  him  almost  into 
hysterics.  Pity  for  him  and  a  due  regard  for  our 
own  safety  caused  us  to  relieve  him  of  guard  duty 
and  to  place  him  at  police  stable  duty.  He 
joined  us  in  December,  1863,  presumably  for  a 
large  bounty,  but  how  he  ever  screwed  his  courage 
up  to  be  a  soldier,  even  for  such  a  consideration, 
was  a  marvel  to  us  all.  Unfortunate  man! 
Nature  had  been  unkind  to  him,  and  he  must 
have  died,  being  a  coward,  many  times  before 
his  death. 


CHAPTER  XI 

FOREIGN  INTERVENTION 

I  HAD  promised  to  answer  Helen  Marshall's 
question,  "If  the  South  is  not  right,  why  do  we 
read  so  much  in  the  newspapers  about  the  inten 
tion  of  France  and  England  to  help  her?" 

The  possibility,  almost  the  probability,  of 
foreign  interference  in  the  American  Civil  War 
was  of  tremendous  import,  but  it  was  not  regarded 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  North  nor  by  the  care- 
stricken  watcher  in  the  White  House  as  it  was  by 
this  Maryland  maiden.  They  believed  the  South 
to  be  absolutely  wrong,  and  no  interference  in 
her  favour  by  outsiders  could  prove  anything  to 
the  contrary.  If  outsiders  interfered  at  all,  it 
would  be  on  self-interested  grounds,  not  on  the 
grounds  of  morality  or  justice;  still  it  was  all 
important  to  the  North  that  they  should  not 
interfere. 

We  had  no  Kinglake's  History  of  the  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea  then,  nor  John  Bigelow's  great  work, 
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Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life,  and  kindred 
books  which  give  us  views  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
his  designs,  showing  him  to  be  the  most  formidable 
foe  to  us  outside  of  the  Confederacy;  but  I  re 
member  that  as  a  youth  I  eagerly  read  everything 
about  the  Crimean  War,  with  its  glamour  and 
picturesque  incidents — ' '  ground  slippery  with  the 
blood  of  English  lords/'  and  so  on.  I  believed 
that  Louis  Napoleon  had  influenced  England 
against  her  interests  merely  to  help  himself.  My 
answer  to  my  fair  inquirer  was  based  on  this 
belief.  Moreover,  I  distrusted  the  Emperor  and 
wished,  as  a  good  Methodist  would  say,  that  the 
Lord  would  call  him  home. 

One  day  our  horseback  excursion  was  shortened 
by  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  sky.  We  reached 
"home"  just  as  the  first  drops  of  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  long  and  heavy  shower  began  to  fall. 
Sam,  the  coloured  groom,  took  Quilp  and  my  new 
mount  to  the  stable.  Helen  soon  changed  her 
riding  skirt  for  an  evening  costume,  and  joined  her 
father  and  me  on  the  piazza. 

She  said,  ' '  Now  you  are  a  prisoner  and  you  can 
tell  me  what  you  think  about  France  and  England 
helping  the  South." 

"God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  see  that  day," 
I  replied.  "You  may  remember  how  I  told  you 
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that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  responsible  for 
the  talk  about  foreign  intervention,  and  I  will  try 
to  make  this  clear  to  you.  Let  us  put  England 
out  of  the  question,  and  regard  Louis  Napoleon 
entirely.  He  is  dying  to  interfere,  not  because  he 
cares  for  the  South  but  because  he  believes  that 
the  South  can  help  him  and  he  is  trying  to  do  now 
what  he  did  nine  years  ago.  He  brought  on  the 
Crimean  War.  Have  you  read  about  it?" 

"Oh,  yes!  But  I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to 
do  with  the  Emperor's  action  towards  the  South 
now,"  said  Helen. 

"It  has  everything  to  do  with  it.  Listen!  In 
1851,  France  was  a  republic  and  Louis  Napoleon 
was  the  president.  He  wanted  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  constitution  and  associated  himself 
with  a  lot  of  kindred  spirits.  By  their  aid  he  got 
what  he  wanted.  The  constitution  was  changed 
and  Paris  was  deluged  with  blood.  The  leading 
statesmen  were  put  in  prison.  The  army  was  let 
loose  on  peaceful  citizens,  and  musketry  and 
cannon  were  freely  used  to  shoot  people  down  in 
the  streets.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  the  details 
of  that  dark  page  in  the  history  of  France,  but 
Napoleon  had  his  wish.  By  means  of  his  co-con 
spirators  he  was  elected  in  the  following  year  as 
President  by  an  election  which  was  no  true  election 
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at  all,  and  then  he  made  himself  Emperor  of  what 
was  called,  'The  Second  Empire/  His  throne 
was  thus  acquired  by  infamy.  He  feared  the 
result  and  therefore  to  divert  public  opinion  from 
what  he  had  done,  he,  with  his  associates,  resolved 
to  plunge  France  into  a  foreign  war.  That  would 
give  the  people  something  else  to  talk  about.  So 
he  looked  around  and  he  picked  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  with  Russia.  Strange  to  say,  this  involved 
a  dispute  amongst  Christians  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  Jerusalem. 

"The  Russian  Church  is  a  section  of  the  East 
ern  Orthodox  Church ;  the  Czar  is  the  defender  of 
its  dogmas.  The  members  of  that  church  consider 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  as  a  duty  to  be  per 
formed  at  any  sacrifice  at  some  time  in  their  lives. 
They  had  kept  up  this  custom  faithfully,  and 
various  rights  had  been  secured  for  their  benefit  by 
the  Czar  of  Russia  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
who  holds  the  Holy  Land.  The  Latin  pilgrims, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  for  a  long  period 
very  remiss  in  their  attendance  at  the  shrine  and 
they  therefore  did  not  have  the  same  rights  there 
for  worship  that  the  Greek  pilgrims  had.  The 
treaty  made  between  France  and  Turkey  on  this 
subject  a  hundred  years  before  was  obsolete  by 
disuse.  Napoleon  now  resolved  to  insist  on  the 
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carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
together  with  other  things  which  he  knew  would 
surely  be  resented  by  Russia.  He  played  his 
game  so  well  that  Russia  took  up  arms,  and  Louis 
Napoleon,  as  a  great  actor  and  a  very  cunning 
man,  induced  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  to  take  England  into  the  war  to  help 
her  ally,  France. 

"The  dispute  between  the  Czar  Nicholas  I. 
and  Louis  Napoleon  was  narrowed  down  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  Latin  monks,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  passing  through  their  grotto,  should  have 
the  key  of  the  chief  door  of  the  church  of  Bethle 
hem  and  be  at  liberty  to  place  there  in  the  sanc 
tuary  of  the  Nativity,  a  silver  star  adorned  with 
the  arms  of  France.  This  question  could  not  be 
settled  peaceably,  because  the  French  Emperor 
was  determined  to  have  war  at  any  price  and  on 
any  pretext,  in  order  to  distract  the  minds  of  his 
people  from  himself  and  his  deeds,  and  so  a  matter 
of  small  moment  brought  on  the  Crimean  War, 
and  England  was  drawn  into  it  to  please  him. 

"History  is  repeating  itself.  Louis  Napoleon 
wishes  to  establish  a  French  monarchy  in  Mexico 
while  we  are  engaged  in  war  with  the  Confederacy, 
and  he  wants  England  to  do  for  him  what  he 
coaxed  her  into  doing  nine  years  before.  If  she 
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yields  to  his  solicitations  and  helps  him,  the  two 
will  help  the  Confederacy,  raise  our  blockade, 
and  recognize  the  South  as  a  separate  nation, 
entitled  to  their  support.  If  he  can  work  on  Eng 
land  as  he  did  in  1854,  woe  to  us.  If  England 
refuses  to  aid  him  against  us,  woe  to  him.  Inter 
vention  in  our  affairs,  or  non-intervention,  depends 
on  the  action  of  England.  Queen  Victoria  is 
with  us.  The  English  bull  dog,  Lord  Palmerston, 
wanted  to  declare  war  because  Captain  Wilkes 
took  the  Confederate  Commissioners,  Mason  and 
Slidell,  off  the  steamship  Trent  in  the  Bahama 
Channel;  but  Queen  Victoria  would  not  let  him, 
and  people  over  there  say  that  she  took  the  pen 
out  of  Palmerston's  hand. 

"So  you  see,  Helen,  what  you  read  in  the  news 
papers  must  be  regarded  in  this  light.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  no  interest  in  the  South 
apart  from  his  own  interest,  and  even  if  he  could 
assist  her  that  would  not  prove  that  she  is  right  or 
the  North  wrong.  Both  sides  are  in  dead  earnest. 
The  quarrel  is  a  family  one,  and  we  should  be 
allowed  to  settle  it  for  ourselves  on  its  merits." 

My  worthy  host  had  by  this  time  smoked  out  his 
cigar.  He  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the 
verandah  and  then  thanked  me  cordially  for  the 
narration.  He  said  that  it  sounded  serious  and 
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he  hoped  that  some  nation  would  pitch  into 
Napoleon  in  order  to  keep  him  busy  at  home. 

Helen  seemed  to  be  revolving  my  story  and  her 
own  theories  together.  She  said  presently  that 
she  had  not  thought  the  Emperor  to  be  such  a 
bad  fellow,  and  if  he  had  no  better  motive  for 
interference  than  his  selfish  interests,  he  had  better 
keep  his  hands  to  himself. 

The  shower  was  now  over.  "There  comes  the 
sun,"  said  Mr.  Marshall,  "and  there  is  the  bow  in 
the  cloud.  I  would  that  it  might  be  the  promise 
of  a  covenant  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
never  more  to  be  broken  while  seed  time  and 
harvest  shall  last!" 

Only  a  little  while  after  the  conversation  nar 
rated  above  took  place,  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  defeated  at  Gettysburg  and  retreated  into 
Virginia.  Then  the  star  of  the  Southern  Con 
federacy  bent  to  its  setting,  and  the  dream  of 
foreign  intervention  faded  away. 

We  did  not  then  know,  in  that  rural  abode  in 
Maryland,  what  we  have  since  learned  from  many 
sources,  how  Bismarck  kept  Prussia  benevolently 
neutral  when  Louis  Napoleon  tried  to  organize  a 
European  cabal  in  favour  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
that  but  for  this,  and  opposition  in  England,  the 
perfidious  scheme  might  have  succeeded.  The 
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evidences  of  Napoleon's  designs  are  numerous 
and  unmistakable.  When  regret  was  expressed 
to  him,  in  August,  1864,  that  his  "  benevolent 
design  to  stop  the  terrible  slaughter  in  the  United 
States  had  thus  far  proved  ineffective,"  he  replied, 
"Yes,  it  would  all  have  been  stopped  three  years 
ago  if  England  had  been  willing  to  act"  (Bige- 
low's  Retrospections,  vol.  ii.,  page  195).  "The 
benevolent  design"  thus  frustrated  by  England 
meant  nothing  less  than  the  lifting  of  our  blockade 
of  Southern  ports  by  means  of  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  England,  so  that  the  Confederacy 
might  be  reinforced  with  men  and  munitions  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  that  a  French  monarchy 
might  be  established  in  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  XII 
A  PICNIC  AT  WHITE'S  FORD  AND  A  BARN  DANCE 

WE  were  getting  anxious  at  Poolesville.  Things 
had  gone  wrong  as  usual  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  General  Hooker,  the  successor  of 
General  Burnside,  who  had  succeeded  General 
McClellan,  who  in  turn  had  succeeded  both  him 
self  and  General  Pope,  had  been  defeated  at 
Chancellorsville  with  dreadful  slaughter.  What 
next?  The  noble  aggregation  of  brave  men  who 
formed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  never,  so 
far,  had  a  general  worthy  of  it.  It  had  marched 
and  fought,  it  had  hungered  and  thirsted,  in  vain. 
It  was  ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  to  the  uttermost 
if  only  it  could  be  led  to  victory.  For  two  years 
it  had  contended  against  the  Confederacy,  and 
now  the  Confederacy  was  about  to  invade  the 
North.  A  great  struggle  must  soon  take  place, 
and  momentous  issues  hung  on  the  result.  If 
Lee  should  win  a  battle  on  northern  territory  as 
he  had  won  at  Fredericksburg  in  December  and  at 
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Chancellor sville  in  May,  would  not  men  say  that 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  could  not  stand  up 
before  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia?  Would 
not  the  army  itself  think  so?  Would  Lee  capture 
Harrisburg?  Would  he  take  Baltimore,  and 
would  President  Lincoln,  in  the  interests  of  that 
city  and  possibly  of  Philadelphia,  consent  to  sus 
pend  hostilities,  and  would  not  Europe  in  that 
case  come  to  the  aid  of  the  South?  These  were 
the  questions  then  agitating  us  in  our  camp,  and 
we  were  consequently  restless  and  anxious.  We 
could  not  divine  that  the  Confederate  cavalry 
General,  Stuart,  would  start  off  on  a  wild-goose 
chase  around  the  Union  army  and  be  gone  from 
June  2yth  to  July  2d,  depriving  General  Lee  by 
that  act  of  his  indispensable  services  as  the  eye 
of  the  Southern  army  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Neither  could  we  divine  that  General  Lee  himself 
would  doom  his  army  to  defeat  by  his  ill-fated 
charge  under  Pickett,  and  thus  frustrate  his  own 
designs.  So  we  waited  and  worried. 

And  yet  we  were  pretty  jolly,  all  things  con 
sidered.  We  were  luxuriating  in  the  land  of  the 
peach  and  the  oyster.  We  fared  sumptuously 
every  day,  for  the  farmers  not  only  had  an  abun 
dance  of  produce,  which  they  sold  to  the  soldiers 
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at  low  prices,  but  they  were  most  friendly  and 
accommodating  in  their  general  behaviour.  Several 
of  the  brigade  officers  were  rich  and  they  gener 
ously  planned  a  picnic  to  be  given  by  them,  on 
behalf  of  the  command,  to  the  Unionist  farmers 
and  their  families,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  and 
reciprocity.  The  affair  was  held  at  White's  Ford, 
on  a  beautiful  day  in  June,  and  was  a  great  suc 
cess,  doing  much  to  cement  the  good  feeling 
existing  between  the  civilians  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  soldiers.  The  hosts  were  the  commis 
sioned  officers;  but  I  was  there,  because  Helen 
would  not  have  gone  with  her  father  without  me, 
and  because  Major  Kenyon  and  Captain  Mac- 
Callum  invited  me.  That  undress  uniform  of 
mine  did  me  a  lot  of  good,  and  so  I  always  wore  it 
at  social  functions  where  a  non-com's  chevrons 
and  stripes  would  have  been  out  of  place  amongst 
shoulderstraps.  I  was  fully  dressed  in  it,  though 
not  in  full  dress,  and  it  made  me  look  like  an 
embryo  officer. 

The  officers'  picnic  so  pleased  the  good  people 
of  Poolesville  that  they  determined  to  reciprocate. 
Mr.  Marshall  was  selected  by  a  committee  to  be 
their  representative.  He  accordingly  cleared  his 
best  barn  of  everything  that  was  in  it,  had  the 
floor  smoothed  over  for  dancing,  decorated  the 
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walls  with  Chinese  lanterns,  American  flags,  and 
bunting,  so  that  it  was  converted  into  a  spacious 
and  comfortable  hall.  All  the  officers  of  the  bri 
gade,  and  "me  too,"  met  at  Mr.  Marshall's  house 
on  the  happy  evening.  A  large  number  of  people 
and  a  charming  lot  of  girls  gave  us  plenty  to  do 
in  all  kinds  of  fun.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
good  things  to  eat.  We  danced  to  the  music  of 
fiddles,  and  now  and  then  some  happy  group 
would  burst  out  into  patriotic  song,  ' '  and  all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

It  was  midnight ;  the  cordiality  was  at  its  height. 
Colonel  Jewett,  of  the  Tenth  Vermont  Infantry, 
was  sitting  near  an  open  window  of  the  barn, 
inhaling  the  pleasant  air  from  without  and  watch 
ing  the  pretty  scene  within,  where  young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  matrons,  were  mixed  in  a 
joyous  celebration  in  honour  of  the  soldiers.  Sud 
denly  an  orderly  entered  the  room,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  despatch,  and  asked  for  Colonel  Jewett. 
Captain  MacCallum  of  Scott's  Nine  Hundred 
stepped  forward,  took  the  despatch,  and  handed  it 
to  the  Colonel,  who  read  it  and  then  handed  it  to 
the  acting  adjutant,  saying  as  he  did  so:  "Issue 
the  order  to  break  camp  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning." 

Captain  MacCallum  hearing  this,  said:  "Does 
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it  mean  Waterloo,  Colonel?"  To  which  the 
Colonel  replied : 

"Cap,  is  there  any  whiskey  in  that  jug  near 
you  ?"  And  the  Captain  replied : 

"Certainly,  sir — the  whiskey  jug  is  never 
empty  on  the  shelf  in  Maryland." 

"Pour  me  out  two  fingers  of  it,  Cap;  and  Cap, 
give  it  to  me  neat." 

This  the  Captain  of  Troop  F  gracefully  did  and 
handed  the  required  portion  to  the  Colonel,  who 
drank  the  dram  like  a  man.  To  be  explicit  for 
the  sake  of  the  uninitiated,  it  is  well  to  say  here 
that  "neat"  in  this  sense  means  undiluted — that 
is,  without  water;  and  that  the  words  "two 
fingers"  imply  the  quantity  to  be  poured  out — 
the  depth  of  two  fingers  placed  horizontally  on 
the  glass,  not  perpendicularly. 

Colonel  Jewett  then  said  to  his  adjutant : 

"Please  ask  Mr.  Marshall  to  stop  the  music 
and  then  whistle  the  officers'  call."  This  being 
done,  the  officers  grouped  themselves  around 
the  brigade  commander. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "we  are  to  break  camp 
at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  It  is  now 
midnight,  or  a  little  past.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
disappointment  in  one  sense  to  us  all.  We  have 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  our  genial  host  and  his 
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daughter,  and  the  good  company  of  everyone 
here  to-night;  but,  as  soldiers  our  first  duty  is  to 
obey  orders  promptly.  Three  cheers,  gentlemen, 
for  our  host!" 

The  cheers  were  given.  Knowing  that  I  should 
be  in  immediate  demand  as  orderly  sergeant,  I 
shook  hands  warmly  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pleasants 
and  with  Mr.  Marshall.  Helen  seemed  to  divine 
my  intentions,  and,  hastily  seizing  a  wrap,  threw 
it  about  her  shoulders  and  walked  out  by  my  side 
along  the  path  that  led  to  the  gate.  We  were 
both  silent. 

Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  gate  when  Captain 
MacCallum's  voice,  loud  and  clear,  broke  upon 
the  midnight  air,  calling:  "Sergeant,  Sergeant!" 
He  meant  me,  for  I  was  the  only  sergeant  present, 
and  I  shouted,  at  the  top  of  my  voice :  '  *  Coming, 
Captain,  coming!" 

"This  is  too  sudden  to  be  pleasant,"  said  Helen. 

"A  soldier's  luck,"  I  replied. 

'  *  You  will  write  to  us  all  about  it  as  soon  as  you 
can,  won't  you?"  she  asked. 

"Indeed,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall 
do  so  at  the  earliest  moment.  Coming,  sir, 
coming!" 

Hastily  I  bent  and,  raising  her  hand  to  my  lips, 
kissed  it,  murmuring : 
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"There  is  one  thing  I  had  hoped  to  ask  of  you, 
but  now  it  must  be  farewell  only — that  I  may 
say — and  God  guard  you,  sweet  Helen!" 

I  was  overjoyed  to  feel  the  pressure  of  my  hand 
returned,  as  she  replied: 

"May  all  go  well  with  you,  dear  friend!" 

With  a  heart  beating  high,  I  hurried  after  the 
Captain. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

HARPERS  FERRY — THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  GREY 
DEVILS 

SCOTT'S  NINE  HUNDRED,  represented  by  Com 
panies  E,  F,  and  I,  were  standing  "To  Horse  "at 
six  o'clock  next  morning,  ready  to  mount.  We 
had  eaten  a  hasty  breakfast,  but  I  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  wink  of  sleep.  It  was  near  one 
o'clock  when  Captain  MacCallum  and  I  reached 
Camp  Heintzelman,  and  we  both  had  a  great  deal 
to  regulate  in  the  important  change  now  before  us. 
The  command  was  roused  at  three  o'clock,  tents 
were  struck,  the  horses  fed;  everything  that  was 
not  absolutely  needed  was  discarded,  and  we  were 
bright  and  cheerful,  waiting  for  the  words,  "Atten 
tion!  Prepare  to  mount !  Mount!" 

Just  then  Mr.  Marshall's  Sam  appeared  and 
handed  me  a  package.  "From  Miss  Helen,  sir," 
he  said.  I  put  it  in  my  haversack  and  opened  it  at 
noon.  Six  chicken  sandwiches !  ' ' Two  nice  meals 

for  me,  God  bless  her!"  said  I  to  myself.     But  on 
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looking  up  I  saw  Tom  Smith  and  John  Johnson 
eyeing  my  treasures  disconsolately.  That  was 
more  than  I  could  resist,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
me  to  be  able  to  recall,  even  at  this  late  date,  that 
we  three  comrades  shared  alike  in  that  way-side 
snack. 

We  reached  Harpers  Ferry  a  few  days  before 
the  evacuation.  In  departing,  our  column  passed 
the  commissary  headquarters  and  men  brought 
out  sugar  and  coffee  in  pails  and  cartridge  boxes. 
It  was  thought  good  to  distribute  amongst  the 
troops  as  much  of  the  surplus  as  possible  and  to 
destroy  the  rest  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  We  rejoiced  over  this 
unlooked-for  provision,  and  stowed  every  spare 
corner  of  haversack  and  saddlebags  with  coffee, 
sugar,  and  biscuits,  the  chief  ingredients  of  a 
soldier's  fare.  All  that  could  not  be  otherwise 
disposed  of  was  destroyed.  Heaps  of  sugar  were 
scattered  on  the  ground  and  kicked  about  by 
men's  feet  until  mingled  with  the  dust.  Barrels 
of  pork,  sides  of  bacon,  and  piles  of  boxes  of 
biscuits  were  converted  into  bonfires. 

Long  after,  when  Scott's  Nine  Hundred  were 
starving  in  the  mire  of  Arkansas,  and  qne  dollar 
each  was  offered  for  hardtack,  we  thought  mourn 
fully  of  the  superfluity  we  had  enjoyed  at  Mary- 
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land  Heights,  and  of  the  abundance  that  was  there 
destroyed. 

On  June  30,  1863,  a  few  hours  before  the  event 
just  described,  our  detachment  lost  a  lieutenant,  a 
sergeant,  two  corporals,  and  twelve  men  on  Bolivar 
Heights  in  Virginia,  while  engaged  in  picket  duty. 
The  name  of  the  lieutenant  was  Diederich  von 
Weltzein,  an  Austrian,  who  had  been  present  at 
the  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  two  defeats 
for  his  country  at  the  hands  of  the  French  and 
Italians  in  1859.  He  was  taken  to  Libby  Prison 
and  escaped  from  there  not  long  afterwards  in  a 
very  bold  manner.  One  of  his  fellow-prisoners 
was  a  tailor,  said  to  have  come  from  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  who  followed  his  trade  in  the  prison,  and 
was  so  successful  that  he  was  intrusted  with 
several  rebel  uniforms  to  repair.  Selecting  two,  a 
surgeon's  and  a  private's,  he  and  Von  Weltzein 
watched  their  opportunity,  and  so  well  were  their 
plans  laid  and  carried  out  that  they  both  walked 
past  the  guards  in  daylight  and  out  of  the  prison, 
the  tailor  disguised  as  a  Confederate  surgeon,  and 
the  lieutenant  as  his  orderly,  with  a  large  medicine 
bottle  under  his  arm.  Their  passage  into  the 
Union  lines  was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  great 
odds  and  occupied  several  days,  because  they  had 
to  hide  every  now  and  then  from  their  pursuers. 
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All  of  one  day  they  concealed  themselves  in  a 
lagoon,  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  hidden  only  by 
reeds,  while  the  rebel  cavalry,  believing  them  to  be 
there,  kept  riding  around  the  lagoon  and  firing  at 
random  into  it.  Brave  as  the  lieutenant  was,  he 
shuddered  and  shook  when  he  gave  us  an  ac 
count  of  his  sufferings  and  heroic  escape  from 
captivity. 

We  were  far  from  being  happy  at  Harpers 
Ferry.  The  scenery  there,  including  an  extensive 
view  of  the  lovely  valley  of  Virginia,  and  of  the 
"arrowy"  Shenandoah  River,  as  it  rushes  into 
union  with  the  placid  Potomac,  has  been  often 
described  as  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  America; 
but  the  evidences  of  war,  hideous  and  loathsome 
in  many  respects,  dominated  us  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  were  glad  when  the  order  came  for  our 
departure. 

From  Harpers  Ferry  we  went  to  Frederick 
City,  where  I  lost  a  beautiful  horse.  Dry  forage 
not  being  attainable,  we  turned  our  mounts  into  a 
large  field  of  clover  and  they  fed  freely  for  two 
days.  This  brought  on  colic,  and  when  Company 
F  galloped  one  day  after  a  band  of  marauding 
guerrillas  and  got  wet  to  the  skin  by  a  thunder 
shower  just  after  being  heated,  my  horse,  "General 
French,"  was  foundered,  and  from  being  a  picture 
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in  the  morning  became  a  hopeless  and  pitiable 
wreck  in  the  evening. 

At  Frederick  City  we  rested  with  a  large  reserve 
of  Federal  cavalry,  while  the  decisive  battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  fought — decisive,  because  it 
destroyed  the  last  chance  of  interference  by  any 
European  power,  and  put  an  end  to  the  market  for 
Confederate  bonds;  moreover,  "the  theory  of 
state  sovereignty  went  down  with  it,"  and  the 
hope  of  the  Confederacy  vanished. 

We  had  wished  to  go  to  Gettysburg  that  we 
might  see  the  battle.  Greatly  to  our  chagrin  we 
were  kept  at  Frederick  City  as  part  of  a  large 
reserve  force  of  cavalry.  Whether  this  reserve 
was  intended  as  a  cover  to  Washington,  or  whether 
our  inaction  was  caused  by  the  famous  raid  by 
the  Confederate  cavalry  General,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
around  the  Union  army  from  June  27th  to  July 
2nd  I  cannot  tell.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
this  raid  has  been  severely  condemned  and  stoutly 
defended  ever  since  it  was  made;  and  probably 
historians,  both  North  and  South,  will  wrangle 
about  it  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

I  am  moralizing  from  great  things  to  little 
things  in  this  personal  narrative;  and  so,  when  I 
quote  from  General  Doubleday's  book  on  Chancel- 
lorsville  and  Gettysburg,  to  the  effect  that  Stuart 
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arrived  at  Gettysburg  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day's  fight,  with  horses  and  men  worn  out 
by  their  exertions,  and  that  whole  regiments  were 
asleep  in  the  saddle,  instead  of  being  there  fresh 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day's  fight,  I  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  expounding  the  phrase,  "asleep  in 
the  saddle."  I  had  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of 
repose  during  my  three  years'  service,  and  I  can 
testify  that  ''the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep"  are 
powerless  to  gently  steep  one's  eyelids,  however 
tired  they  may  be,  when  riding  along  on  horse 
back,  especially  at  night.  Fatigue  wears  out  a 
trooper  and  he  falls  asleep  while  his  horse  walks 
on.  Should  the  horse  be  halted,  he  will  go  to 
sleep  too,  if  tired.  The  act  of  balancing  one 
self  while  asleep  on  horseback  is  easily  acquired; 
but  it  is  even  less  comfortable  than  sleeping  in 
church,  because  inequalities  in  the  road  constantly 
disturb  the  sleeper.  Doubtless  many  cavalrymen 
who  served  in  the  Civil  War  can,  even  at  this  late 
date,  sleep  securely,  as  I  can,  on  a  chair  that  is 
tilted  at  a  certain  angle,  with  one  limb  crossed 
over  the  other,  and  this  because  we  learned  to 
sleep  on  a  moving  horse  on  the  march,  and  have 
not  forgotten  how  it  feels. 

Something  seemed  to  act  all  the  time  to  keep 
our  detachment  from  "going  in."     During  the 
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great  and  decisive  battle  we  lay  quietly  within 
sound  of  the  guns.  Peace  reigned  amid  the  sweet 
pastoral  scenes  around  Frederick  City;  only  the 
many  uniformed  men  and  the  sound  of  drums  and 
bugles  indicated  that  there  was  war  in  the  land. 

And  we  had  lain  peacefully  at  Poolesville  when 
General  Hooker  wished  General  Heintzelman  to 
send  us  to  the  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where,  in 
Pleasanton's  command,  we  should  have  fought  the 
invaders  from  the  South  at  Middlebury,  Upper- 
ville,  and  Aldie.  It  was  at  the  most  unique  cavalry 
action  of  the  war,  Aldie,  that  Colonel  Cesnola  of 
the  Fourth  New  York  Cavalry  distinguished  him 
self  so  greatly  that  General  Kilpatrick  took  off  his 
own  saber  and  presented  it  to  Cesnola  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Here  Cesnola  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  to  go  into  captivity  for  thirteen  months. 
Heintzelman  said  that  we  were  wanted  where  we 
were  at  Poolesville,  and  there  we  stayed. 

Then,  when  we  moved,  we  became  part  of  the 
ten  thousand  troops  that  Hooker  thought  should 
be  sent  to  the  Twelfth  Corps  under  Slocum,  to 
harass  Lee's  rear,  and  if  possible  cut  his  com 
munication  with  Richmond.  Hallock  refused, 
Hooker  resigned,  and  we  did  not  "go  in." 

In  contrast  with  this  disposition  of  Companies 
E,  F,  and  I  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  I  may 
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quote  here  from  the  annals  of  the  regiment,  to 
illustrate  the  reverse  as  affecting  other  companies. 
In  Chapter  VIII.  occurs  a  very  interesting  de 
scription  of  a  sharp  fight  as  told  by  the  gallant 
Captain  George  A.  Degwell  of  Company  C  and 
others  of  Scott's  Nine  Hundred,  and  I  select  this 
because  it  has  a  bearing  on  General  Stuart's  raid. 

On  June  27,  1863,  a  squadron  of  eighty-two  men 
and  five  officers  made  up  from  Companies  B  and  C  of 
my  regiment,  under  command  of  Major  S.  P.  Reming 
ton,  ran  into  Confederates  at  Fairfax  Court  House 
and  charged  them,  though  greatly  outnumbered  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  Of  the  eighty-two  men 
of  the  squadron  four  were  killed,  one  officer  and 
twenty  men  were  wounded  and  captured;  forty-seven 
men,  including  three  officers,  were  captured — all  of 
those  forty-seven  having  had  their  horses  disabled  or 
killed,  and  many  of  them  were  also  badly  injured  by 
being  trampled  upon  by  the  charging  horsemen. 
The  living  were  paroled. 

Major  McClellan,  the  adjutant-general  of  General 
Stuart's  staff,  and  the  officer  who  signed  the  parole 
papers  at  Brookville,  says  in  his  History  of  Stuart's 
Cavalry,  that  "  Stuart  withdrew  from  contact  with 
Hancock's  corps  to  Buckland,  whence  he  marched  on 
the  26th  of  June  to  the  vicinity  of  Wolf  Run  Shoals, 
and  on  the  27th  through  Fairfax  Court  House  to 
Dranesville,  which  he  reached  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  27th.  General  Hampton  had  a  sharp  encounter 
near  Fairfax  Court  House  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
from  Scott's  Nine  Hundred,  commanded  by  Major 
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Remington,  which  was  on  its  way  to  Centreville. 
Major  Remington  and  eighteen  of  his  men  escaped, 
but  with  a  loss  of  most  of  his  squadron;  this  encounter 
cost  Hampton's  Brigade  the  loss  of  a  most  gallant 
officer,  Major  John  H.  Whitaker,  of  the  First  North 
Carolina  Cavalry,  who  was  killed  while  leading  the 
charge." 

A  number  of  years  ago  an  article  appeared  in  a 
Southern  magazine  in  which  a  Confederate  major, 
commenting  upon  the  Confederate  and  Federal 
cavalry,  said: 

I  think  that  without  exception  the  most  gallant 
charge  and  the  most  desperate  resistance  that  we  ever 
met  from  the  Federal  cavalry  was  at  Fairfax,  June, 
1863,  when  Stuart  made  a  raid  around  the  Union 
Army  just  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Our 
squadron  in  advance,  which  was  commanded  by  one 
of  our  most  gallant  officers,  had  just  reached  the 
Court  House  when  they  were  attacked  with  drawn 
sabers  by  a  squadron  of  Federal  cavalry,  mounted  on 
magnificent  grey  horses,  which  chased  them  from  the 
Court  House,  driving  them  pell-mell  back  upon  the 
main  body.  The  First  North  Carolina  men  moved  to 
their  support,  and  were  in  turn  attacked  by  the  grey 
horsemen,  their  front  broken,  and  their  gallant  Major 
Whitaker  was  killed  at  their  head.  The  Federals, 
though  outnumbered  ten  to  one,  fought  until  they 
were  ridden  down,  shot  down,  or  cut  down;  few 
escaped.  We  ever  afterwards  spoke  of  this  affair  as 
the  charge  of  the  Grey  Devils. 
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Lieutenant  A.  B.  Holmes,  of  Company  B, 
Scott's  Nine  Hundred,  testifies  as  follows : 

When  I  was  taken  to  the  headquarters  of  the  rebel 
forces,  I  met  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Wade  Hampton, 
and  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Colonel  Chambliss.  The  rebel 
force  consisted  of  eighteen  hundred  men  with  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  artillery  and  they  did  not  succeed  in 
crossing  the  Potomac  until  about  daylight  of  June 
28th,  thus  making  them  one  day  late  by  this  little 
occurrence  at.  Fairfax.  I  noticed  in  General  Lee's 
report  that  he  claims  if  General  Stuart's  cavalry  had 
not  been  lost  but  had  joined  him  at  Gettysburg  as 
the  program  called  for,  he  would  not  have  met 
with  defeat  at  Gettysburg.  So  as  the  old  saying  is, 
"A  little  always  helps,"  and  to  Major  Remington 
and  his  gallant  little  band  of  Scott's  Nine  Hundred 
belongs  the  honour  of  causing  the  delay. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK — RETURN  TO  WASHINGTON 

OUR  brigade  moved  from  Frederick  City  and 
reported  to  General  Pleasant  on  at  Boonsboro, 
where  we  were  assigned  to  General  Gregg's  division 
of  cavalry,  and  with  two  detachments  of  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 
were  formed  into  a  regiment  under  the  leader 
ship  of  Major  Michael  Kerwin  of  the  Thirteenth 
—a  picturesque  and  graceful  officer. 

For  several  weeks  we  lived  in  the  saddle,  stop 
ping  to  feed  and  sleep,  while  our  horses  sometimes 
bore  their  packs,  and  we  our  arms,  for  eighty 
hours  at  a  stretch.  We  were  exceptionally  well 
mounted  and  were  in  constant  demand  for  some 
thing  or  other ;  but  we  shared  the  fate  of  all  small 
detachments  in  the  field  in  not  having  anyone 
whose  authority  could  protect  our  interests,  and 
so  we  roughed  it  a  great  deal  more  than  we  should 
have  done.  We  were  wet  almost  every  day  by 
the  unceremonious  rain,  not  being  provided  with 
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shelter  tents.     Experience  taught  us  to  improvise 
a  covert  from  the  storm,  when 

The  kindly  power  that  spreads  the  impending  cloud 
To  warn  the  wandering  linnet  to  the  shade, 

warned  us  in  like  manner  of  what  was  coming. 
We  took  a  rail  from  the  nearest  fence,  when  not  on 
the  march,  placed  one  end  of  it  on  the  fence  and 
the  other  on  the  ground  or  on  a  forked  stick,  and 
over  the  ridge  pole  thus  formed  a  blanket  was 
thrown  and  fastened  to  the  ground  by  stakes.  If 
there  was  sufficient  time  we  engineered  a  little  by 
digging  a  ditch  to  carry  off  the  water,  but  in  any 
case  we  crawled  under  the  blanket  and  got  as 
little  wet  as  possible.  The  drying  of  the  blanket 
began  new  matter;  but  it  was  a  business  with  us  on 
such  occasions  to  keep  our  saddles  dry,  for  we 
had  found  that  a  wet  saddle  takes  the  cheerfulness 
out  of  a  man.  Only  after  three  or  four  weeks 
were  we  provided  with  the  ordinary  protection  of  a 
soldier  from  heat,  rain,  and  drenching  dew.  Yet 
we  did  not  care  much  about  it  then,  for  we  were 
young,  and  after  riding  all  day  in  the  rain,  and 
lying  down  in  it  all  night,  we  shook  ourselves  in 
the  morning  and  prepared  for  another  day's 
ride. 
The  history  of  General  Gregg's  division  of 
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cavalry  during  many  subsequent  weeks  is  the 
history  of  this  detachment  of  Companies  E,  F,  and 
I  of  Scott's  Nine  Hundred.  We  traveled  pretty 
thoroughly  over  the  theater  of  war  between  the 
two  historic  rivers,  the  Potomac  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock,  and  saw  many  famous  men  and  places 
that  will  long  be  identified  with  the  great  struggle. 
From  battlefields  and  devastated  towns  we  col 
lected  many  relics  that  were  worthy  of  preser 
vation,  and  some  of  which  I  should  like  to  have 
now;  but  they  were  scarcely  gathered  when 
necessity  required  their  abandonment.  My 
saddlebags  were  devoted  to  my  limited  wardrobe 
and  two  or  three  small  towels,  my  Milton,  and 
German  New  Testament,  wrapped  in  oil  silk,  my 
toilet  articles,  and  a  little  leathern  writing  case. 
My  haversack  was  my  larder — not  infrequently 
empty — but  I  carried  food  in  it  only,  and  I  had  no 
canteen.  Quite  early  I  had  trained  myself  to 
abstain  absolutely  from  the  drinking  of  raw  water 
on  the  march,  from  dawn  until  we  reached  our 
bivouac  at  night,  irrespective  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  I  did  this  from  a  desire  for  self-control, 
and  having  obtained  the  mastery  in  this  respect — 
never  once  breaking  the  rule,  however  long,  hot,  or 
dusty  the  march  might  be — it  served  me  to  good 
purpose  amongst  the  muddy  streams  of  the  South, 
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and  later  amid  the  temptations  and  luxuries  of 
civil  life.  If,  however,  on  the  march  we  stopped 
and  made  coffee,  I  freely  partook  of  it,  but  not  of 
raw  water. 

As  I  write  this,  I  recall  vividly  the  cool  springs 
with  which  the  delightful  land  of  Virginia  abounds, 
and  see  some  generous-hearted  comrade,  who  has 
just  filled  his  canteen  with  refreshing  water,  hand 
ing  it  to  me  to  take  the  first  drink.  Hard  as  it 
seemed  to  decline  such  generosity,  and  such  water, 
I  kept  my  vow  like  a  monk. 

We  probably  formed  the  first  Federal  pickets 
on  the  Rappahannock  after  the  battle  of  Gettys 
burg  ;  and  when  the  Johnnies,  who  were  stationed 
on  the  opposite  bank  at  Kelly's  Ford,  saw  us 
approach  and  discerned  our  purpose,  they  waved 
their  hats  and  seemed  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
having  company.  The  pickets  of  both  armies 
had  a  tacit  understanding  that  they  would  not 
fire  at  each  other  except  on  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  ford.  Conversation  was  strictly  forbidden  on 
our  side  under  threat  of  trial  by  drum-head  court 
martial,  and  we  now  know  that  this  rule  prevailed 
also  in  the  Confederate  army;  yet,  for  all  that, 
the  two  sentries  sometimes  came  to  a  temporary 
agreement  and  met  in  midstream,  not  more 
perhaps  from  curiosity  than  from  a  desire  to 
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exchange  commodities.  While  the  soldiers  of 
the  Union  were  liberally  supplied  with  good  food, 
those  of  the  Confederacy  had  a  very  limited 
supply,  and  what  they  had  was  none  of  the  best. 
The  blockade  of  Southern  ports  by  the  United 
States  Navy  had  placed  the  whole  of  rebeldom  in 
a  state  of  siege,  and  "the  many  makeshifts  and 
expediencies  for  maintaining  life  and  any  degree 
of  comfort"  were  often  painfully  inadequate. 
Alluding  to  this,  A.  C.  Gordon,  in  his  interesting 
article  on  "Hard  Times  in  the  Confedracy"  (Cen 
tury  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvi.),  says: 

With  seed-tick  coffee  and  ordinary  brown  sugar 
costing  fabulous  sums,  and  almost  impossible  to  be 
obtained,  it  is  small  matter  of  wonder  that  the  unsatis 
fied  appetite  of  the  rebel  sharpshooter  at  his  post  far 
to  the  front  often  impelled  him,  though  at  the  risk  of 
detection  and  death,  to  call  a  parley  with  the  Yankee 
across  the  line,  his  nearest  neighbour,  and  persuade 
him  to  a  barter  of  the  unwonted  delicacies  for  a  twist 
of  Virginia  home-spun  tobacco. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  I  had  no  camera 
when  on  the  Rappahannock.  I  should  like  to 
own  a  snap-shot  representation,  taken  by  myself, 
of  a  boy  in  grey,  sitting  in  midstream,  with  his 
horse's  head  towards  the  downward  flow,  and  a 
boy  in  blue,  sitting  close  beside  him,  with  horse's 
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head  up-stream,  engaged  in  peaceful  barter,  just  as 
I  used  to  see  them  in  the  summer  of  1863. 

It  might  almost  seem  as  if  I  were  writing  a  holi 
day  tale.  I  mean  it  to  be  as  little  a  tale  of  horrors 
as  I  can  make  it.  The  great  and  numerous 
battles  by  means  of  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union  armies  wrenched  victory  from  "foemen 
worthy  of  their  steel,"  are  detailed  in  hundreds 
of  books.  Even  the  warfare  of  my  own  regiment 
is  worthily  chronicled  in  The  Story  of  a  Cavalry 
Regiment,  by  Thomas  W.  Smith.  Scenes  of 
horror  that  sickened  me  at  the  time  and  are 
grewsome  yet  in  memory,  have  no  place  in  this 
narrative.  I  would  willingly  forget  them  myself; 
and  yet  I  am  sometimes  constrained  to  reflect 
that  if  such  things  affected  me  sorrowfully,  as  one 
of  the  victors,  what  must  they  have  been  to  the 
victims !  Let  me  give  but  one  short  illustration  of 
this,  out  of  many. 

It  was  a  simple  thing  for  a  soldier  to  tell  me,  one 
bright,  beautiful  day,  at  a  certain  town  in  Virginia, 
"  Sergeant,  if  you  want  a  good  ham  you  will  get  it 
in  that  house," — pointing  to  the  one  he  meant; 
and  it  was  easy  for  me  to  start  off  to  secure  the 
booty.  While  I  always  objected  to  pig  as  it  was 
supplied  to  us  by  Uncle  Sam,  I  had  a  fondness  for  a 
well-cured  sweet  ham.  What  was  going  on  around 
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me  at  that  moment?  Why,  the  town  had  taken 
fire.  The  flames  were  sputtering  loud  and  high. 
Gangs  of  men  were  tearing  up  the  railroad  tracks 
and  throwing  the  rails  into  great  bonfires.  The 
band  of  an  infantry  regiment  was  playing  Yankee 
Doodle.  Amid  these  scenes  of  desolation  I  ap 
proached  the  house  which  held  the  hams.  A  lady, 
with  a  little  boy  clinging  in  terror  to  her  skirts, 
appeared  on  the  verandah  and  said : 

"Oh,  sir,  are  they  going  to  burn  this  house?" 

I  doffed  my  cap  and  replied:  "I  hope  not, 
madam,  for  your  sake." 

Could  I  take  a  ham  after  that?  My  heart  was 
in  my  mouth  as  I  turned  and  walked  rapidly 
away.  What  hope  was  there  for  her  ?  A  fire  was 
raging  that  could  not  be  put  out,  for  the  houses 
were  wooden  and  fire  engine  there  was  none.  In 
less  than  an  hour  afterwards  I  saw  the  flames  high 
over  her  house  top. 

"War  is  hell,"  said  General  Sherman,  and  he 
knew.  The  Church,  amid  the  tumult  of  her  war, 
prays  from  generation  to  generation,  "Give  peace 
in  our  time,  O  Lord!"  And  "she  waits,"  oh, 
how  patiently,  "the  consummation  of  peace  for 
evermore." 

One  day,  while  scouting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kelly's  Ford,  we  had  a  strange  experience  with 
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bumblebees.  We  had  stopped  to  feed  and  un 
consciously  had  selected  a  spot  where  these 
musical  insects  were  numerous.  My  horse  was 
hitched  to  a  bush,  strong  enough  to  hold  him  and 
yet  pliant  enough  to  enable  him  to  go  round  it 
as  much  as  he  pleased.  And  he  certainly  did  go 
around  it  at  so  lively  a  pace,  kicking  out  and 
snorting  all  the  time,  that  I  thought  he  was  going 
mad.  A  number  of  bumblebees  had  stung  him, 
and  probably  their  hum  acted  on  his  nerves  as 
the  buzz  of  a  mosquito  acts  on  the  sensitiveness 
of  a  human  being,  adding  insult  to  injury.  Several 
horses  of  the  troop  were  affected  in  like  manner 
and  it  was  at  first  dangerous  to  go  near  them,  but 
by  degrees  they  were  quieted  down  and  washed 
off  in  a  neighbouring  brook ;  this  seemed  to  relieve 
them.  But  there  was,  in  the  human  menagerie 
of  which  our  troop  was  composed,  a  wag  who 
could  imitate  the  hum  of  a  bumblebee  to  per 
fection,  and  when  he  chose  could  demoralize  a 
whole  picket  line  of  horses,  just  for  amusement. 

After  a  time  it  became  necessary  to  remount, 
for  our  horses  were  run  down,  owing  to  incessant 
use,  and  occasionally  long  times  between  meals, 
and  we  returned  to  Washington,  covering  fifty- 
two  miles  in  one  day.  While  scouting  on  the  day 
previous  with  two  platoons,  and  returning  from 
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an  exciting  chase  after  a  guerrilla,  I  had  ridden 
incautiously  in  amongst  the  troop  and  was  kicked 
violently  on  the  right  foot  by  a  vicious  horse,  who 
squealed  in  fury  as  he  let  drive.  The  force  of  the 
impact  split  the  wood  of  the  stirrup — hickory— 
and  nearly  knocked  my  leg  over  the  croup.  The 
imprint  of  his  hoof  left  a  curved  mark  on  the 
leather  of  the  stirrup,  and  it  was  unquestionably 
the  strength  and  formation  of  this  article  that 
saved  me  from  having  a  broken  foot.  Had  such  a 
disaster  occurred,  I  should  have  been  turned 
of  necessity,  into  the  first  field  hospital  on  my  way, 
where  amputation  and  crippling  for  life  might 
have  resulted.  As  it  was,  a  sleepless  night,  with 
the  absence  of  any  alleviating  agent,  and  the 
retention  of  my  long  cavalry  boot  lest  I  should 
not  be  able  to  get  it  on  again  over  the  swollen  foot, 
made  that  ride  seem  interminable.  Often  as  I 
had  seen  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  in  the  distance, 
when  returning  from  some  expedition  on  "the 
sacred  soil"  of  Virginia,  never  had  the  sight  of  it 
seemed  so  welcome  to  me  as  at  the  close  of  that 
long  and  painful  day.  This  incident  left  no  bad 
result. 

An  absence  of  eight  months  in  the  field  had  so 
changed  our  appearance  that,  compared  with  the 
prim  and  brightly  clad  soldiers  in  camp,  we  looked 
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"like  ragged  robins  from  the  hedge."  On  the 
following  day,  August  I7th,  the  twelve  companies 
of  the  regiment  were  in  camp  together  for  the 
first  time  in  fourteen  months.  Here  we  were 
inspected  by  Lieutenant  Whiteside  of  the  Sixth 
U.  S.  Cavalry,  and  then  various  detachments  were 
sent  out  in  several  directions,  Company  F  going 
under  command  of  its  Captain,  Michael  Angelo 
McCallum,  to  Leesburg,  Va.,  with  instructions  to 
ascertain  if  the  place  was  occupied  by  the  rebels. 
We  drove  in  their  pickets,  but  several  hundred 
men  were  discovered  forming  into  line;  so  we  fell 
back  and  crossed  the  Potomac  near  Monocacy, 
without  loss.  My  diary  is  full  of  such  events, 
interesting  to  me  at  the  time  but  not  of  interest 
to  the  reader.  We  were  after  the  Johnnies,  or 
they  were  after  us,  and  here  and  there  one  or  two 
men  would  be  killed,  and  this  went  on  day  by  day 
and  became  monotonous  after  a  time.  I  recall 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  our  brigade  passed 
through  Leesburg,  we  were  treated  to  the  most 
complete  disdain.  Every  door  and  window  was 
closed,  and  we  did  not  see  a  single  being  nor  hear 
the  sound  of  one,  from  the  time  we  entered  the 
town  until  we  left  it.  It  seemed  as  if  every  inhabi 
tant  had  fled  or  was  asleep.  Evidently  they 
desired  no  commerce  with  Yankees. 
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In  Washington  we  renewed  our  literature.  I 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  a  goodly  quantity  at 
Poolesville,  chiefly  French,  in  paper  covers. 
This  reminds  me  that  one  day  a  book  agent  saw 
a  copy  of  Les  Miser ables  lying  on  my  table,  with 
the  title  printed  large  on  its  paper  cover,  and 
called  out,  very  much  to  our  amusement:  "Hello, 
less  miserable  here  too!"  In  winter  I  had  found 
time  to  read  aloud,  turning  French  into  English, 
and  much  of  my  reading  was  taken  down  by  a 
comrade  named  Carroll,  who  wrote  neatly  and 
rapidly.  In  this  way,  the  boys  were  able  to  read 
Voltaire's  account  of  Charles  the  Twelfth's  battles, 
Victor  Hugo's  Waterloo,  Calypso's  love  for  Ulys 
ses,  and  some  of  Scribe's  vaudevilles;  and  this 
was  good  exercise  for  us  all,  when  there  was  little 
else  to  do  except  to  patrol  over  snowy  roads,  and 
occasionally  to  shoot  squirrels  and  rabbits,  and 
later  wild  ducks.  As  previously  stated,  my  saddle 
bags  carried  as  literature  only  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  in  German,  and  a  copy  of  Milton's 
poems,  complete.  The  Old  Testament  I  dispensed 
with  for  want  of  room  and  did  not  feel  the  loss  for 
the  time  being,  because  from  childhood  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  memorize  large  portions  of  it, 
such  as  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  most  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and 
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on  these  I  could  meditate  at  will.  The  copy  of 
Milton  was  a  splendid  investment  for  my  own 
uplifting  and  consolation.  I  read  it  almost  daily 
in  the  various  scenes  of  my  soldier  life,  and  it 
appealed  to  me  incessantly.  Ever  since  then  I 
have  been  under  the  spell  of  "that  sublime  and 
holy  song,  which,"  Lord  Macaulay  believed, 
"  would  not  have  misbecome  the  lips  of  those 
ethereal  Virtues  whom  Milton  saw  with  that 
inner  eye  which  no  calamity  could  darken,  flinging 
down  on  the  jasper  pavement  their  crowns  of 
amaranth  and  gold."  Never  have  I  found,  in  the 
writings  of  men,  apart  from  those  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  such  persuasive  admonitions  to  "stand 
fast"  and  "all  temptation  to  transgress  repel," 
as  I  have  found  to  my  soul's  comfort  in  the 
poems  of  John  Milton. 

In  performing  the  various  duties  which  the 
troubled  nature  of  the  times  imposed  upon  us 
within  an  area  of  fifty  miles  from  the  capital,  we 
met  with  incidents  both  pleasant  and  otherwise. 
Situated  as  the  capital  was,  on  the  very  border  of 
secession,  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Government  was  constantly  required. 

One  evening  in  the  summer  of  1863, 1  was  sent 
with  two  platoons  of  horse  to  guard  Secretary 
Stanton  in  his  country  home,  a  few  miles  from 
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the  city.  Night  had  fallen  when  I  knocked  at  the 
front  door  of  the  cottage.  It  was  opened  by  the 
Secretary  himself.  He  asked:  "What  cavalry  is 
that?"  And  on  my  informing  him,  he  inquired: 
"What  are  you  doing  here?"  "To  guard  you, 
sir,"  I  said.  Then  he  replied:  "All  right;  I  wish 
you  a  quiet  night,  Sergeant,"  and  closed  the  door. 
The  night  was  quiet  enough  for  me  and  very 
long,  for  what  with  star  gazing,  relieving  the 
pickets  that  were  stationed  around  the  house,  and 
thinking  of  the  "girl  I  left  behind  me,"  I  got  no 
sleep  at  all.  At  the  first  flush  of  dawn,  I  strolled 
into  the  orchard.  The  dim  light  revealed  a  peach 
hanging  just  within  my  reach.  Its  hour  had 
come.  In  the  cool  crisp  air,  and  freshened  by 
the  dew,  it  was  delicious.  Some  few  peaches  in 
their  time  may  have  equaled  it,  by  none  has  it 
been  excelled.  And  when  I  think  of  the  stout 
gentleman  with  the  long  beard  and  large  specta 
cles,  who,  in  a  great  crisis  for  humanity,  was  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  whenever  he  spoke  everybody  moved 
except  McClellan,  I  think  also  of  his  summer 
home  and  the  peach  in  his  orchard. 


CHAPTER  XV 

FAREWELL   TO   COLONEL   JAMES   B.    SWAIN 

I  PURPOSE  now  to  chronicle  several  important 
changes,  all  of  which  influenced  my  fate — the 
resignation  of  Colonel  James  B.  Swain  from  the 
command  of  the  regiment  which  he  had  organized, 
and  of  which  he  was  deservedly  proud;  the  ordering 
of  Scott's  Nine  Hundred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  and  an  interview  with  Helen  Marshall 
on  the  occasion  of  my  riding  out  to  Poolesville  to 
tell  her  the  news  and  to  say  "good-bye." 

The  first  two  mentioned  of  these  events  are 
condensedly  described  by  Major  Horace  D.  Ells 
worth  in  The  Story  of  a  Cavalry  Regiment  (p.  121), 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  honour  these  pages  by 
quoting  his  words: 

There  had  been  trouble  for  a  long  time  between 
the  Colonel  and  the  authorities  at  Albany  and  at 
Washington.  At  the  outset  the  regiment,  though 
recruited  in  New  York,  had  mustered  directly  into  the 
United  States  service  as  regulars,  under  the  direct 
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authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  consequently,  no 
muster  rolls  had  been  filed  in  Albany,  and  the  regi 
ment  was  not  recognized  as  a  New  York  regiment. 

But,  finally,  the  pressure  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  other  influences,  proving  too  strong  for  the 
Colonel,  and  it  appearing  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
file  the  rolls  of  the  regiment  at  Albany,  he  resigned. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  resignation  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 
And  so,  with  the  departure  of  Colonel  Swain  the  ties 
that  bound  us  to  Camp  Relief  were  severed,  the  regi 
ment  was  Scott's  Nine  Hundred  no  longer,  but  with 
the  filing  of  the  muster  rolls  at  Albany  became  the 
Eleventh  New  York  Cavalry.  And  one  after  another, 
as  fast  as  transportation  could  be  secured,  the  various 
companies  of  the  regiment  embarked  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  for  New  Orleans,  leaving  the  gravelly  roads  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  their  cool  springs  and  pebbly 
runs,  for  the  unhealthy  swamps  and  the  deep  dark 
bayous  of  Louisiana. 

Thus  far  the  gallant  Major,  who  still  lives  to  tell 
his  experiences  in  a  once  powerful  body  of  horse, 
of  whose  Troop  G,  mounted  on  iron  greys,  he  was 
for  a  long  time  the  captain  and  ornament. 

I  took  our  loss  of  the  Colonel  as  a  personal 
matter  and,  because  the  thought  uppermost  in 
my  mind  was  that  he  had  been  unjustly  treated, 
I  called  a  meeting  of  orderly  sergeants  in  my 
quarters  and  counseled  a  petition  to  President 
Lincoln,  asking  that  our  Colonel  be  retained  in 
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command.  Such  a  petition  I  drew  up.  Four 
hundred  names  were  attached  to  it,  and  next 
morning  I  was  the  spokesman  of  a  delegation 
from  Scott's  Nine  Hundred  at  the  White  House. 
There,  presumably,  it  was  pigeonholed,  for  we 
never  heard  anything  more  of  it,  and  I  was  not 
censured. 

Early  that  morning,  and  before  going  to  the 
White  House,  I  saw  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  with 
part  of  his  detail  hoisting  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at 
regimental  headquarters.  I  insisted  that  the  flag 
should  be  placed  at  half  mast,  as  indicative  of 
the  trouble  which  had  befallen  us  in  the  loss  of 
our  Colonel.  As  the  sergeant  would  not  assume 
the  responsibility  of  such  an  act,  I  took  it  upon 
myself,  and  lowering  the  flag  at  half  mast,  hitched 
the  halliards  and  went  off  to  make  up  my  morning 
report,  first  putting  my  forefinger  on  my  mouth, 
to  enjoin  secrecy. 

When  the  officer  then  in  command  came  out  of 
his  quarters  and  saw  the  signal  of  distress  flying 
at  headquarters,  he  resented  it  as  a  personal 
insult.  Summoning  the  officers  and  non-coms  on 
duty,  he  asked  them  who  had  done  this  scandalous 
thing.  He  did  not  learn  at  that  time  who  the 
offender  was.  It  was  said  that  he  did  so  later, 
but  he  never  taxed  me  with  it,  and  I  mention  the 
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incident  here  only  because  it  was  generally  con 
ceded  by  my  comrades  that  by  it  I  had  effectually 
barred  my  promotion.  Certain  it  was  that  my 
name  was  not  forwarded  to  Albany,  and  it  was 
left  to  Colonel  Swain,  three  weeks  after  he  was 
appointed  engineer  in  Chief  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  under  Governor  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  to  send  me  a  com 
mission  as  first  lieutenant,  accompanied  by  gra 
cious  words  and  the  assurance  that  my  further 
promotion  would  follow  speedily. 

To  the  last  I  championed  the  cause  of  James  B. 
Swain,  often  against  odds.  His  personal  imbro 
glio  with  Washington  and  Albany  had  wrought 
havoc  with  regular  regimental  promotions,  and 
men  whose  interests  were  in  consequence  ob 
structed  were  bitter  in  denunciation  of  him.  Per 
sonally,  I  sank  my  disappointment  in  regret  for 
his  greater  misfortune.  The  noble  body  of  horse 
which  he  had  organized  and  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency,  had  never  been  allowed  to 
charge,  as  a  regiment,  for  God  and  the  Union, 
against  an  equal  or  even  superior  force  of  Southern 
cavalry.  It  had  been  disjointed  and  used  in 
squads  to  do  the  service  which  a  less  brilliant 
organization  could  have  done  as  well.  Di  Cesnola 
rightly  said  that  we  might  have  made  one  of  the 
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best  cavalry  records  of  the  Civil  War,  and  now, 
for  all  his  pains,  Colonel  Swain  was  to  be  parted 
from  his  beloved  command  at  a  time  when  the 
country  needed  his  services,  and  it  was  to  go  into 
miasmatic  swamps  to  perish  by  fever  and  neglect, 
with  never  a  man  to  take  our  first  Colonel's  place 
as  fitting  head  to  fitting  body. 

In  the  outcome  of  the  unfortunate  quarrel 
about  the  status  of  Scott's  Nine  Hundred  there 
was  more  of  politics  than  is  generally  known. 
When  James  B.  Swain's  friend,  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
resigned  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  War  Depart 
ment  in  Washington,  his  place  was  taken  by  a 
man  who  was  justly  rated  as  one  of  the  best  haters 
of  his  time.  He  was  Swain's  rival  and  enemy. 
After  the  war  he  vented  his  spleen  on  many  men 
through  the  columns  of  his  paper,  and  notably  on 
General  Grant,  speaking  as  unjustly  of  the  saviour 
of  the  Republic  as  the  Philadelphia  editor  spoke 
of  President  Washington  when  he  congratulated 
the  country,  on  Washington's  retirement,  "that 
the  man  was  at  last  where  he  could  do  no  more 
mischief." 

Colonel  Swain  was,  in  my  eyes,  an  injured  man, 
and  I  could  not  be  less  than  true  to  him.  Often 
have  I  stood  beside  his  grave  in  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery,  at  Tarrytown,  and  helped  to  decorate  it 
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on  Memorial  Sunday,  and  talked  in  the  presence  of 
his  family  and  old  comrades  about  his  fatherly 
care  of  us  at  a  time  when  the  call  to  arms  separated 
us  from  our  homes.  He  rests  in  a  lovely  place.  A 
huge  bowlder,  brought  from  his  home  at  Scars- 
borough,  stands  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  like  a 
sentinel  to  ward  off  intrusion.  At  the  first 
decoration  of  the  grave  this  boulder  was  gorgeous 
with  the  blue  and  gold  standard  familiar  to  us  in 
the  war.  Beside  it  stood  Chellis,  whom  we 
remembered  as  ruddy  and  of  a  fair  countenance, 
fulfilling,  as  adjutant,  the  commands  of  his  father. 
There  stood  also  the  gentle  lady  who  was  the  wife 
of  our  Colonel's  youth  and  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  May  27,  1895,  had  walked  with  him  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  for  more  than  fifty-two 
years.  May  the  dews  of  all  pleasant  memories 
distill  about  that  grave!  May  the  remembrance 
of  him  who  was  our  efficient  commander  and  our 
friend,  in  the  dark  days  of  our  country's  peril, 
freshen  our  love  for  him,  as  the  showers  freshen 
the  grass! 


CHAPTER   XVI 

A    REVELATION    AND    ITS    RESULTS 

THE  dawn  was  yet  within  an  hour  of  breaking 
over  the  Soldiers'  Home  when,  mounted  on  the 
fastest  horse  in  Scott's  Nine  Hundred,  I  left  Camp 
Relief  for  Poolesville,  determined  ere  set  of  sun 
to  put  my  fate  to  the  touch  as  to  whether  Helen 
Marshall  reciprocated  my  affection.  There  was 
something  solemnly  beautiful  in  the  paling  stars 
and  that  mystic  hour  when  all  nature  seems  hushed 
and  expectant  just  before  a  new  day  is  born; 
something  holy  which  appealed  to  my  romantic 
nature — for  looking  backwards  now  over  the  long 
years,  I  can  see  wherein  the  romantic  idea  inherent 
in  me  carried  me  through  many  hours  which  were 
not  only  perilous  but  filled  with  distasteful  tasks 
and  hardships,  as  well  as  other  hours  wherein  my 
soul  was  fired  to  emulate  heroes  of  old  who  had 
fought  and  died  for  their  country. 

My  ardour  was  fittingly  matched  by  my  horse— 
a  perfect  horse,  with  back  and  croup  of  equal 
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length,  and  with  wind  so  good  that  after  being 
galloped  for  a  mile  or  two,  he  was  ready  to  eat 
grass  instantly,  without  quickened  breath,  and 
for  whom  I  felt  affection.  I  knew  that  I  could 
trust  him  to  carry  me  safely  beyond  the  danger 
zone  were  I  to  be  attacked  by  any  marauding 
party,  spawned  of  the  lawlessness  of  war,  with 
which  Maryland,  though  cleared  once  for  all  of 
Confederate  troops  by  the  great  battle  of  Gettys 
burg  in  the  preceding  summer,  was  not  perfectly 
free.  Moreover,  my  trusty  English  saber  and  a 
Colt's  revolver  accompanied  me,  and  with  these 
and  the  strength  of  Little  Mac's  fleet  limbs,  I  felt 
safe  enough  in  traversing  the  well-known  road  to 
Poolesville  without  escort. 

I  had  written  to  say  that  I  was  coming  and  after 
a  fast  ride  arrived  in  time  for  a  late  breakfast. 

Everything  served  at  that  meal  was  delicious 
to  my  keen  appetite.  Mr.  Marshall's  gracious 
hospitality  and  the  sweet  presence  of  Helen  can 
never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

Knowing  that  before  another  sun  rose  I  should 
perhaps  have  looked  upon  her  for  the  last  time,  I 
felt  rather  ill  at  ease,  yet  I  was  firm  in  my  resolu 
tion  not  to  exact  from  her  any  pledge  that  should 
be  binding  on  her  until  I  was  past  the  risk  of 
mutilation  or  disfigurement  from  exposure  in  the 
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war.  It  was  a  delicate  task  that  I  had  set  for 
myself — to  find  out  the  state  of  her  feeling 
towards  me,  and  to  so  reveal  mine  to  her  that  I 
should  be  bound  by  my  avowal  while  she  should 
be  left  free.  Perhaps  she  had  discerned  my  love 
from  my  manner,  although  she  had  never  re 
sponded  to  it  in  any  such  way  as  lovers  who  are 
in  accord  with  each  other  usually  do.  Still,  I  felt 
that  I  could  be  neither  true  to  myself  nor  just  to 
her,  unless  I  should  reveal  to  her  my  determination 
to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage,  so  soon  as  I  was 
assured  that  the  vicissitudes  of  war  had  placed 
me  at  no  disadvantage  in  her  eyes. 

Going  away  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  I  was 
on  the  eve  of  doing,  some  sort  of  understanding 
there  must  be,  in  order  that  neither  of  us  might 
be  in  doubt  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  other. 

That  morning  I  indulged  in  a  sort  of  love  fencing 
with  Helen,  skillfully  skirmishing  to  get  such  an 
advantage  as  might  bring  on  a  general  engage 
ment,  but  she  just  as  skillfully  parried  my  efforts. 
She  called  me  off  to  see  this  or  that  or  the  other 
thing  of  interest  to  her,  so  soon  as  my  words 
seemed  warming,  and  while  she  did  this  often,  she 
did  it  so  cleverly  that  I  could  not  even  seem  to 
resent  it.  Presently,  however,  as  we  were  strolling 
back  through  the  orchard,  after  having  inspected 
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a  litter  of  puppies  at  the  lower  barn,  there  was  a 
lull  in  her  charming  hostilities  and  I  opened  fire  in 
earnest. 

The  grateful  warmth  of  the  sun,  sifting  down 
through  the  budding  branches  of  the  gnarled 
apple  and  pear  trees,  flickered  over  her  golden 
hair  and  touched  her  fair  face  to  a  sweeter  radi 
ance.  My  heart  beat  quicker  and  I  longed 
to  claim  her  as  my  own,  my  bride;  but  that 
might  not  yet  be.  At  the  best  I  could  but 
win  an  avowal  of  her  love,  and  even  so  much 
I  scarce  dared  to  hope  for;  but  with  a  quick 
intaking  of  breath  I  began  to  speak  ere  she  could 
stop  me. 

"Helen,"  I  said,  "I'm  to  go  South,  to  the  land 
you  love  so  well.  I  may  never  see  this  lovely 
place  again,  nor  you.  "Nay,  hear  me!"  for  she 
had  quickened  her  steps  with  a  vague  murmur 
of  its  nearing  the  dinner  hour. 

"It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  tell  you  that  you 
have  taught  me  to  love  this  place ;  more  even  than 
that — you  have,  perhaps,  all  unconsciously  to 
yourself,  taught  me  to  love  you  above  all  earthly 
treasures.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  pledge  yourself 
to  me  now,  for  I  have  to  face  the  fortunes  of  war 
and  this  may  cripple  me  or  make  me  horrid  to 
look  at ;  but,  sweet  Helen,  if  so  be  that  I  am  spared 
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to  return  safe  and  sound,  may  I  then  hope  that 
you  will  be  my  wife?" 

Long  ere  I  finished  she  had  drooped  her  head 
and,  leaning  forward  from  the  tree  trunk  where 
we  were  sitting,  she  rested  it  on  her  hand,  averting 
her  face  from  me.  Bending  towards  her,  I  gently 
took  the  hand  lying  near  me  and,  looking  into  her 
face,  was  surprised  to  find  it  wet  with  tears. 

''Are  these  tears  all  the  answer  that  I  am  to 
have,  Helen?"  I  asked. 

Turning  towards  me  then,  she  softly  said:  ''Oh, 
that  I  might  answer  as  you  desire,  as  you  deserve ! 
Were  my  heart  mine  to  give,  no  vicissitudes  of 
war,  no  fear  of  accidents,  should  prevent  me  from 
sending  you  to  your  duty  cheered  by  my  promise, 
that  come  weal,  come  woe,  I  would  be  yours  for 
life,  death,  and  eternity.  But  my  love  and  my 
plighted  troth  are  given  to  a  gallant  young  gentle 
man  whom  I  met  at  my  sister's  when  I  visited  her 
just  before  the  war  broke  out." 

"Forgive  me,"  I  murmured.  "I  did  not  guess 
that  you  were  plighted." 

"Nor  am  I  formally  so,"  she  said,  "for  father 
will  not  listen  to  my  lover's  suit,  since  Courtney 
Fairfax  is  a  rebel;  but  I  must  keep  faith,  and  sweet 
as  it  is  to  know  that  I  have  won  the  love  of  such  a 
worthy  young  man  as  yourself"  (for  so  she  was 
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gracious  enough  to  soothe  the  wound  she  had  most 
unwillingly  been  obliged  to  make),  "we  must  put 
aside  all  such  talk  and  be  only  the  best  of  friends." 

So  saying,  she  laid  her  hands  in  mine  and  smiled 
so  sweetly  that,  deep  as  was  my  disappointment, 
I  could  but  bend  and  lay  my  lips  reverently  on  her 
finger  tips,  murmuring: 

"If  I  cannot  be  your  accepted  lover,  let  me  be 
your  knight  errant,  and  perchance  I  may  meet 
this  happy  gentleman  in  the  Southland;  then  if 
you  have  aught  to  send  by  me  as  your  token  to 
him,  it  shall  be  safely  delivered  or  else  returned 
to  you,  by  a  comrade  in  arms,  whom  I  shall  swear 
on  my  sword  to  the  trust." 

"Thank  you,  my  knight.  That  will  indeed  be 
a  blessing  to  me ;  for  often  my  heart  is  heavy  with 
longing  and  anxiety.  Courtney  may  ere  now  be 
a  prisoner,  or  wounded  and  suffering — or — ah! — 
that  I  can  scarce  dare  admit  even  in  dreams — 
lying  in  a  nameless  grave,  above  which  I  may 
never  lean,  nor  strew  it  with  flowers." 

Her  voice  broke  and  again  she  turned  her  face 
from  me;  but  with  a  brother's  tenderness  I  clasped 
and  caressed  her  hand,  whispering  words  of 
encouragement,  for  by  this  time  my  heart  was 
filled  with  concern  for  her,  and  my  own  disappoint 
ment  was  lessened  in  comparison  with  her  more 
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bitter  fate — her  plighted  lover  far  from  her,  and 
she  forced  to  reject  another  suitor  whom  perhaps 
she  might  have  favoured  had  circumstances  placed 
him  first  in  her  acquaintance. 

"We  will  say  nothing  of  this  episode  to  my 
father,"  she  said  diffidently,  as  we  neared  the 
house;  ''he  would  not  fully  understand  and  I 
know  he  would  favour  you,  as  indeed  I  might  have 
done  myself  had  the  Fates  ordered  my  life  differ 
ently."  And  an  arch  smile  illumined  her  face,  to 
which  I  responded  and,  then,  by  way  of  relieving 
the  tension  to  which  we  had  both  been  subjected, 
I  suggested  that  she  should  drive  me  to  White's 
Ford  after  dinner. 

"It  will  do  us  both  good,"  I  said,  "and  I  should 
like  to  stand  on  the  bluff  there  and  look  over  the 
beautiful  Virginia  landscape.  Then  I'll  show  you 
the  brook  where  I  used  to  break  the  ice  and  bathe 
on  winter  days,  and  the  barn  where  the  boys 
helped  themselves  to  the  chickens,  and  I'll  tell 
you  pretty  sentimental  tales  about  the  place,  until 
you'll  forget  all  about  me,  and  Courtney,  too. 
But  I  cannot  take  my  horse  there,  because  as 
soon  as  the  moon  rises,  about  ten  o'clock  to-night, 
he  must  start  off  with  me  for  Camp  Relief." 

We  were  refreshed  by  interesting  converse 
during  our  drive,  when  Helen  confided  to  me  all 
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the  story  of  her  love,  her  hopes,  and  her  fears,  and  I 
gained  courage  for  the  farewell  words  which  must 
be  said  and  which  might  be  the  last  we  should 
ever  speak  to  each  other. 

After  supper  we  were  alone  again.  Mr.  Mar 
shall,  scenting  a  possible  romance,  made  some 
excuse  to  leave  us  together. 

Then  Helen  handed  to  me  a  beautiful  miniature 
portrait  of  herself,  painted  while  she  was  recently 
in  Baltimore,  saying: 

"I  have  selected  this  portrait  as  the  worthiest 
object  that  I  can  think  of  as  a  gift  to  Courtney. 
It  is  small;  you  can  wear  it  easily  over  your  own 
breast  until  such  time  as  you  can  give  it  to  him 
with  my  undying  love  —  or  failing  to  find  him,  it  is 
for  my  sister  in  Tennessee.  May  it  be  a  talisman 
to  you  in  danger  ;  but  I  intrust  it  to  your  keeping, 
feeling  sure  that  you  will  deliver  it  safely  to  him 
who  has  won  my  heart." 

So  saying,  she  placed  a  ribbon  around  my  neck 
and  locating  the  miniature  inside  my  tunic,  where 
we  both  thought  my  heart  ought  to  be,  she  secured 
the  ribbon,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so: 

"Now  you  are  indeed  my  knight,  charged  to  do 
my  quest.  May  God  have  you  in  His  gracious 
keeping,  that  you  may  find  Courtney  and  greet 
him  for  me!" 
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"Is  there  no  token  for  me,  fair  ladye  —  some 
thing  that  I  may  keep  for  your  sake  when  I  have 
delivered  the  picture?" 

"Yes,  verily,  Sir  Knight."  And  taking  a 
crimson  scarf  from  her  neck,  she  held  it  towards 
me  and  said  :  '  '  Let  this  be  my  badge,  to  remind  you 
of  me  when  we  are  far  apart." 

"Bind  it  here,  on  my  sword  hilt,"  I  said,  holding 
the  hilt  towards  her,  "that  my  comrades  may  see 
and  respect  it  for  your  token;  and  so  shall  I  be 
known  among  them  as  the  Knight  of  the  Crimson 
Sword  Knot.  But  of  your  portrait  none  shall 
know,  save  one,  my  comrade  in  arms,  Pearson, 
who,  with  his  sword  hilt  crossed  on  mine,  shall 
swear  to  me,  by  high  heaven,  to  deliver  it  as  you 
desire,  or  return  it  to  you,  if  I  am  not  able  myself 
to  perform  the  quest." 

Then  she  fashioned  the  scarf  into  the  form  of  a 
sword  knot  and  fastened  it  upon  the  hilt  of  my 
beautiful  saber  —  and  there  it  is  to  this  day.  Then 
she  made  a  hood  for  the  hilt  out  of  India  rubber 
cloth,  and  put  a  button  on  it,  so  that  her  token 
might  be  protected  against  the  rain  and  the  snow, 
and  be  kept  bright,  even  as  my  memory  of  her 
should  be. 

The  moon  rose,  and  Sam,  obedient  to  orders, 
brought  "Little  Mac"  to  the  gate.  The  hour  of 
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my  departure  had  come.  Taking  Helen's  hands 
in  mine,  I  knelt  and  reverently  kissed  them, 
silently  vowing  myself  anew  to  her  service,  since 
I  might  not  have  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
claiming  her  as  my  bride. 

Bending,  she  lightly  laid  her  lips  to  my  brow. 
"My  blessing  go  with  you,  Harry!  My  prayers 
shall  rise  for  you,  and  may  you  find  some  day  a 
fair  damsel  who  can  requite  your  love — this  is 
the  farewell  of  your  friend,  Helen  Marshall." 

Mr.  Marshall  here  came  out  and,  ever  courteous, 
parted  from  me  with  a  hearty  hand  shake. 

"Good  luck  to  you,  my  lad,"  he  said.  "Come 
safely  back  to  us  again!" 

But  it  was  on  Helen's  sweet  face,  illuminated  by 
the  moonbeams,  that  my  gaze  lingered  as  I  rode 
out  into  the  silence  of  the  night.     In  the  moon 
light  I  first  saw  her,  and  in  the  moonlight  I  now 
leave  her. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    OATH 

I  DID  not  urge  my  steed  on  the  return  journey. 
He  was  no  laggard  at  any  time,  and  after  covering 
a  few  miles  of  the  road,  he  seemed  to  realize  that 
he  was  on  the  home  stretch  and  picked  up  his  feet 
nimbly.  I  had  not  laid  out  so  much  for  him  to 
do,  because  my  pass  was  for  a  night  and  two  days. 
The  night  I  expected  to  spend  at  the  residence  of 
my  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pleasants,  who  had 
always  been  most  hospitable  and  kind  to  me,  and 
this  would  leave  me  time  to  return  to  camp  lei 
surely  on  the  second  day.  But  the  result  of  my 
interview  with  Helen  had  put  both  of  us  under  a 
severe  strain ;  no  satisfaction  could  come  to  either 
of  us  by  prolonging  it,  for  the  issue  was  clear  cut. 
It  would  be  only  kindness  in  me  to  relieve  the 
tension  as  speedily  as  might  be,  and  I  therefore 
requested  Sam  to  groom  "Little  Mac"  well,  to 
feed  and  water  him  about  five  o'clock,  and  to 
bring  him  round  to  the  gate  as  soon  as  the  moon 
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should  rise,  to  all  of  which  he  said,  "Yes,  sah," 
and  did  it. 

Dawn  had  not  yet  broken  when  I  was  challenged 
by  the  sentry  at  Post  One  at  Camp  Relief  and 
admitted  as  a  friend  without  the  countersign. 
Commending  my  gallant  bay  to  the  special  care 
of  the  stable  guard  of  Troop  F,  I  entered  my  room 
in  the  company  barracks  and  closed  the  door 
quietly  behind  me.  About  twenty-four  hours  ago 
I  had  left  it  elated  with  hope.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  woman  I  loved  had  already  pledged  her 
affections  to  another  man,  still  less  that  I  was 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  finding  him 
and  making  myself  the  medium  of  the  assur 
ance  of  her  continued  love  for  him  by  means 
of  a  beautiful  token.  How  could  I  perform  such 
a  mission?  My  rival,  if  alive,  was  in  arms 
against  the  government  which  I  was  in  arms  to 
defend.  I  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  hope 
to  meet  him  peacefully  until  the  war  should 
cease,  unless  one  of  us  should  be  a  captive  in 
the  power  of  the  other.  Crooked  as  all  this 
seemed,  there  rested  over  my  heart  her  token, 
and  there  on  the  sword  hilt  was  her  badge  to 
remind  me  daily  of  her  wish  and  my  promise. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  for 
developments  and  to  perform  this  mission  as  a 
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sacred  duty,  at  any  sacrifice  to  myself, — and, 
musing  thus,  I  fell  asleep. 

George  Pearson,  my  comrade  in  arms,  and  my 
chum  in  civil  life,  was  a  man  of  honour  and  intelli 
gence.  After  graduation,  he  had  taken  a  four 
years  foreign  tour  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
models  of  architecture,  and  was  about  to  establish 
himself  as  an  architect  when  Colonel  Cesnola 
pointed  out  to  him  the  imminent  danger  to  the 
Union.  Pearson  soon  attracted  attention  by  his 
scholarly  attainments  and  Colonel  Swain  made 
him  his  private  secretary  and  chief  regimental 
clerk.  For  this  reason  he  had  not  been  with  us 
at  Poolesville,  and  I  had  carefully  avoided  writing 
to  him  about  my  own  affairs,  because  I  did  not 
want  Helen's  name  associated  with  mine  as  yet. 
He  was,  therefore,  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  had  been  going  on;  but,  incidentally,  he 
heard  from  the  boys  that  his  friend  had  a  sweet 
heart. 

It  was  necessary,  in  accordance  with  my  prom 
ise,  to  intrust  the  secret  of  the  miniature  to  Pear 
son  in  order  that  it  might  have  a  chance  to  reach 
its  destination  in  the  event  of  disaster  to  me.  I 
therefore  arranged  an  early  interview  with  Pearson. 

In  the  seclusion  of  my  room,  as  orderly  sergeant, 
I  related  to  Pearson  the  circumstances  of  my  love 
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and  its  strange  termination.  He  heard  me  pa 
tiently;  but  when  I  showed  him  the  portrait  and 
he  had  looked  for  several  minutes  on  the  features 
there  represented,  he  seemed  dumb  with  amaze 
ment.  At  last  he  blurted  out,  with  evident 
feeling : 

"Poor  fellow!  Poor  fellow!  But,  really, 
Harry,  this  is  the  strangest  thing  that  I  have 
ever  known,  personally.  Talk  of  romance!  This 
is  romance  with  a  vengeance.  You  fall  in  love 
with  a  girl,  her  father  favours  you,  she  admires 
you,  and  when  you  tell  her  of  your  love,  she  tells 
you  of  hers  for  someone  else.  And  while  she 
frankly  confesses  that  she  cannot  be  yours  because 
she  is  under  promise  to  another,  she  intrusts  you 
with  a  commission  to  find  this  man,  now  serving 
as  an  enemy  to  you  and  your  country,  and  to  give 
him  this  beautiful  pledge  of  her  devotion  to  him. 
It's  the  most  singular  love  scrape  that  I  ever 
heard  of,  outside  of  story  books.  How  could  you 
ever  consent  to  accept  such  a  commission?" 

"I  proposed  it  myself,"  I  replied,  "to  help  her 
out  of  her  own  love  scrape,  as  you  call  it.  It  was 
impossible  to  doubt  the  honesty  and  truthfulness 
of  Helen  Marshall.  Never  once,  in  all  the  time 
passed  in  her  company,  did  she  ever  treat  me  as 
anything  more  than  a  dear  friend,  or  say  a  word 
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that  could  be  misleading  to  me.  While  she  held 
her  secret  absolutely,  she  never  allowed  herself 
to  be  so  far  off  guard  as  to  deceive  me.  And  when 
I  found  out  the  truth  from  herself,  as  a  result  of 
my  proposal,  I  ceased  at  once  to  press  my  own 
claims  and  offered  to  do  what  I  could  to  mitigate 
her  distress,  by  finding  her  lover,  if  that  were 
possible,  during  my  service  in  the  South.  We 
may  go  into  Tennessee.  Helen's  sister,  Mrs. 
John  Payton,  lives  near  Memphis.  Courtney 
Fairfax's  people  live  there  too;  the  chances  are 
that  we  may  meet,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me 
perform  this  mission.  Will  you  do  it?" 

"Tell  me,  comrade,  how  I  can  help  you  in  such 
an  affair,"  he  said. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "look  on  this  hilt."  And 
as  I  said  so,  I  unloosened  the  button  of  the  India 
rubber  covering  and  disclosed  the  crimson  scarf 
wound  around  the  guards  of  the  saber. 

"This  scarf,"  I  said,  "she  took  from  her  neck, 
after  she  had  given  me  the  miniature,  and  wound 
it,  as  you  see,  around  the  hilt.  She  told  me  that 
I  was  to  regard  it  as  her  badge,  and  that  looking 
on  it  daily,  I  was  to  be  reminded  that  I  was  her 
knight,  to  do  the  thing  she  bade  me." 

"God  speed  the  quest,  comrade,  and  give 
you  happy  release  of  your  vow,  both  for  your 
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own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  lady,"  said 
Pearson. 

"Thank  you,  Comrade  Pearson;  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  promise  of  help.  I  know  not 
where  in  God's  providence  this  quest  shall  lead 
me;  but  come  weal,  or  come  woe,  I  will  follow  it 
wherever  it  may  lead,  without  dishonour.  Will 
you  swear,  on  this  hilt,  decorated  by  her  fair 
hands,  and  for  the  love  that  you  bear  to  me,  as  a 
comrade  and  companion  in  arms,  that  you  will 
take  her  miniature  from  my  body  if  I  am  killed, 
and  dispose  of  it  as  I  shall  direct?" 

"I  will  do  so,  exactly  as  you  shall  direct," 
Pearson  replied. 

"Thank  you  again,"  I  said,  "for  I  trust  you 
above  all  men,  and  I  swore  to  Helen  Marshall, 
before  Heaven,  that  her  portrait  should  be  deliv 
ered  only  as  she  desired — first  of  all,  of  course,  to 
Courtney  Fairfax,  or,  failing  that,  to  Mrs.  John 
Payton,  or  back  to  herself.  You  now  know  all 
about  it,  and  you  know  also  my  wishes;  you  have 
promised  to  carry  them  out,  and  I  believe  that 
you  will." 

Then,  as  I  held  towards  him  the  hilt  of  my 
saber,  he  crossed  it  with  the  hilt  of  his  own  and 
repeated  after  me  the  words  of  the  oath. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

DEPARTURE  FROM  WASHINGTON — IN  THE  GULF  OF 
MEXICO 

WE  learn  from  The  Story  of  a  Cavalry  Regiment 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1863,  the  men 
of  the  Eleventh  New  York  Volunteer  Cavalry 
who  were  unfit  for  active  service  were  discharged 
or  transferred  to  the  veteran  reserve  corps;  the 
regiment  was  recruited  up  to  its  number,  and  on 
the  27th  February,  1864,  the  day  before  the 
first  transport  left  for  New  Orleans  in  charge  of 
Major  George  W.  Richardson,  the  tattoo  roll  call 
accounted  for  1152  men. 

The  regiment  left  Alexandria,  Va.,  by  squadrons 
on  transports  at  different  dates  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  1864.  The  voyage  on  the 
steamships  was  an  agreeable  diversion  in  the  life  of  a 
cavalryman.  A  pleasant  trip  down  the  Potomac  and 
the  Chesapeake,  passing  Mount  Vernon,  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  other  places  of  note;  then  out  upon  the 
Atlantic,  voyaging  along  the  coast  and  stopping  for  a 
day  or  two  at  Key  West,  Florida,  enjoying  the  delight- 
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ful  climate  and  the  many  attractions  of  that,  to  us, 
wonderful  place. 

Then  to  sea  again,  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
up  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans. 

Some  of  the  companies  had  a  different  tale  to 
tell.  Notably,  Troop  G  and  a  part  of  Troop  A, 
who  embarked  on  a  sailing  vessel  named  the  E.  Z., 
were  blown  by  violent  winds  out  of  their  course, 
and  were  so  long  unheard  from  that  the  ship  and 
all  on  board  were  reported  as  lost  at  sea.  Their 
sufferings  and  discomfort,  caused  by  the  fury  of 
wind  and  water,  were  aggravated  by  mutinous 
and  brutal  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  crew. 

Troop  F  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the 
voyage  in  a  steam  transport.  The  weather  was 
beautiful ;  we  were  able  to  bask  on  deck  all  day  in 
the  sunshine,  and  to  enjoy  the  ever-increasing 
glories  of  sea  and  sky  as  we  neared  each  day  the 
colouring  of  the  tropics.  But  the  men  who  were  on 
board  that  transport  carried  from  it  into  after 
life  the  memory  of  an  injustice  done  them  by  the 
officer  in  command.  While  he  and  his  brother 
officers  occupied  only  a  small  number  of  the 
staterooms  on  board,  leaving  a  large  number  un 
occupied,  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  the 
privates  were  quartered  between  decks  amongst 
the  horses  of  the  squadron,  more  like  cattle  than 
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men,  and  the  effluvium,  combined  with  the  dis 
gusting  odor  of  bilge  water,  and  the  heat  of  escap 
ing  steam  pervading  the  whole  place,  prevented  us 
from  drawing  a  satisfactory  breath.  In  conse 
quence  of  this  unsanitary  condition,  the  company 
officers  requested  the  commanding  officer  to  allow 
the  non-coms  and  as  many  of  the  privates  as 
possible,  to  use  the  unoccupied  staterooms,  but 
he  refused  the  request.  He  put  us  through  the 
ceremony  of  a  barefoot  inspection  on  the  quarter 
deck,  and  walked  all  around  us  to  see  that  our  feet 
were  clean,  while  he  deliberately  allowed  our  lungs 
to  be  inflated  with  foul  and  filthy  air,  when  they 
might  have  breathed  the  pure  ozone  of  the  ocean. 
This  dog  in  the  manger  policy,  persistently  depriv 
ing  others  of  a  surplus  benefit  of  which  he  was  not 
himself  in  need,  and  which  benefit  was  directly  in 
the  interest  of  his  command,  rankled  in  our  hearts 
and  turned  us  against  him. 

In  this,  as  in  almost  everything  else  during  the 
next  twelve  months,  we  missed  the  executive 
ability  and  the  fatherly  care  for  us  which  were 
shown  by  Colonel  Swain  on  every  occasion. 
(Wherever  in  this  book  I  expose  the  shortcomings 
of  our  officers,  it  is  with  the  hope  that  other  officers 
may  profit  thereby.) 

And  most  certain  it  is,  that  had  Cesnola  been  in 
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command,  the  discomfort  would  have  been  mini 
mized.  Patrician  as  he  was,  he  did  not  regard  us 
as  cattle  by  any  means,  but  as  men,  deserving  of 
his  care  for  humane  and  state  reasons.  This  was 
evidenced  during  the  short  time  that  we  were 
privileged  to  serve  under  him;  and  long  after 
wards,  when  he  had  rounded  out  his  memorable 
consulship  at  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  was 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York  City,  he  still  remembered  us  and  wrote 
to  me,  under  date  of  March  8,  1890,  such  com 
fortable  words  as  these : 

I  always  regretted  during  the  war  not  to  have  had 
the  honour  of  commanding  dear  old  "Scott's  Nine 
Hundred"  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  I  felt  then,  as  I 
feel  to-day,  that  Scott's  Nine  Hundred  under  me 
would  have  made  one  of  the  very  best  cavalry  records 
of  the  war. 

There  was  in  the  rank  and  file  most  excellent  mate 
rial,  and  out  of  it  I  could  have  made,  as  I  did  in  the 
Fourth  New  York  Cavalry,  brave  and  skillful  com 
missioned  officers,  without  which  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
in  the  field  cannot  accomplish  great  and  daring  deeds. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at  Key  West  and  were 
able  for  two  days,  to  stretch  our  sea  legs  and  to 
eat  tropical  fruits.  It  was  a  new  experience  for 
New  Yorkers  to  drink  milk  from  the  cocoanut, 
and  to  scoop  out  the  pulp  with  a  spoon,  instead  of 
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having  to  masticate  the  hardened  substance  that 
reaches  northern  markets.  Everyone  to  his  taste; 
but  we  did  not  lijce  sapodilla  plums  as  well  as 
gillyflower  apples,  nor  find  any  fruit  there  as 
nice  to  us  as  Delaware  peaches. 

While  at  Key  West  our  officers  visited  Fort 
Taylor,  an  old-fashioned  place  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  large  detachment  of 
negroes,  their  officers  being  white  men.  For  some 
reason  or  other  our  officers  took  me  with  them, 
and  I  enjoyed  the  inspection  of  the  place  very 
much.  But  when  the  drum  beat  sounded  the 
officers'  dinner  call,  a  dilemma  arose.  I  could 
not,  as  a  non-com,  sit  at  table  with  commissioned 
men;  the  shoulder  straps  made  all  the  difference, 
and  neither  education,  refinement,  nor  character 
could  bridge  the  chasm.  The  infantry  officers 
apologized  to  me  and  to  our  officers,  and  said  that 
they  would  see  that  I  was  properly  served  without 
having  to  sit  down  with  the  darkies  at  their  mess, 
and  so  they  did.  After  the  officers  had  dined  and 
left  the  table,  I  was  placed  there  and  a  negro 
waited  on  me. 

We  found  the  harbour  of  Key  West  crowded 
with  vessels  of  many  types.  Large  numbers 
were  accumulated  there  by  circumstances  growing 
out  of  the  war,  for  it  was  a  naval  station,  and  a 
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large  number  of  wreckers  may  be  seen  there  at 
any  time,  owing  to  the  wrecks  continually  occur 
ring  amongst  the  Florida  Keys.  But  the  object 
of  most  interest  to  us  was  the  clipper  schooner 
yacht  America,  that  on  August  22,  1851,  won  a 
silver  tankard  valued  at  one  hundred  guineas  at 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Regatta  at  Cowes, 
England — since  then  known  as  the  America's 
Cup.  This  famous  cup  is  frequently  spoken  of, 
erroneously,  as  the  "Queen's  Cup."  James 
Russell  Soley,  U.  S.  N.,  tells  us  in  Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  iv.,  page  27,  that 
the  yacht  America,  the  famous  winner  of  the 
"Queen's  Cup,"  was  found  sunk  in  one  of  the 
creeks  and  was  recovered.  This  was  in  Florida, 
1862.  Now  the  America  did  not  win  the  ' '  Queen's 
Cup."  We  learn  from  the  Illustrated  London 
News  of  August  30,  1851,  that  the  America  was 
not  entered  in  the  race  for  that  trophy,  but  that, 
sixty-five  minutes  after  the  other  yachts  had 
started,  she  left  her  moorings  and  sailed  over  the 
course  in  less  time  than  any  of  them,  showing  con 
clusively  that  if  she  had  been  a  competitor  for  the 
"Queen's  Cup,"  she  would  have  won  it,  in  addi 
tion  to  the  cup  which  she  had  won  a  few  days 
previously  and  known  as  the  America's  Cup. 
"Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more," 
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and  this  time  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  whose  clear 
depths  are  seen  many  sights,  both  pleasing  and 
strange.  The  troopers  who  were  inland  bred  and 
who  had  pined  for  their  native  haunts  when  the  old 
transport  had  " kicked  up  her  heels,"  as  seamen 
say,  off  Cape  Hatteras  a  few  days  before,  were 
now  delighted  by  the  smooth  sea  and  its  trans 
parency.  It  was  evident  that  the  waters  brought 
forth  abundantly.  Many  a  fine  fish  came  to  the 
surface  and  ended  its  career  as  a  target  for  one  or 
other  of  the  dead  shots  of  the  squadron.  It  was 
mortifying  to  see  such  "good  eating"  float  along 
on  one  side,  as  dead  fishes  do,  and  go  astern  out  of 
our  reach.  Then  came  the  fascination  of  watching 
the  shark,  the  tiger  of  the  deep,  and  he  gave  us 
splendid  opportunities  for  observing  the  way  in 
which  he  takes  his  prey.  A  common  mistake 
about  the  shark  is  that  he  is  not  such  a  dangerous 
fellow  after  all,  because  he  must  turn  over  before 
he  can  seize  anything.  True,  he  must,  for  his 
mouth  is  underneath  and  much  in  rear  of  his  nose ; 
but  the  three  movements  of  darting  forward, 
turning  slightly  over,  and  seizing  the  prey,  are 
done  with  the  ease  and  dexterity  with  which  a 
horse  delivers  a  powerful  kick,  or  an  athlete  a 
violent  blow  from  his  shoulder. 
Gradually,  as  we  steamed  westward,  our  vision 
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ceased  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  Gulf,  and 
opaqueness  covered  the  face  of  the  deep.  We 
were  approaching  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  a  prominent  characteristic  of  which  is  mud, 
and  the  sea  around  us  was  in  consequence  dis 
coloured.  We  learn  from  Francis  Parkman  that 
when  Marquette  and  Joliet,  in  1673,  were  canoe 
ing  down  "the  young  Mississippi,  fresh  from  its 
northern  springs  and  unstained  as  yet  by  unhal 
lowed  union  with  the  riotous  Missouri,  a  torrent  of 
yellow  mud  rushed  furiously  athwart  the  calm 
blue  current  of  the  Mississippi,  boiling  and  surg 
ing  and  sweeping  in  its  course  logs,  branches,  and 
uprooted  trees.  They  had  reached  the  Missouri, 
where  that  savage  river,  descending  from  its  mad 
career  through  a  vast  unknown  of  barbarism, 
poured  its  turbid  floods  into  the  bosom  of  its 
gentler  sister." 

This  is  the  character  of  the  Father  of  Waters, 
the  "Miche  Sepe"  of  the  Algonquins,  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Missouri,  eighteen  miles 
above  St.  Louis,  to  its  outlet  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
—muddy  and  riotous.  Sir  William  H.  Russell's 
description  of  it  in  My  Diary  North  and  South  is 
singularly  appropriate;  he  calls  it  "a  trench-like 
canal  draining  a  continent."  As  for  the  water 
itself,  it  is  accurately  sketched  by  Professor  John 
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Fiske,  in  the  following  words  from  his  book  called 
The  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War:  "The 
Mississippi  water  is  so  crowded  with  fine  particles 
of  reddish  brown  alluvial  mud  that  when  dipped 
up  in  a  tumbler  it  looks  like  diluted  chocolate, 
and  when  poured  out  again  leaves  a  thick  slimy 
sediment  in  the  tumbler."  Julius  Chambers, 
F.R.G.S.,  who  voyaged  the  mighty  stream  from 
its  source  to  the  Gulf,  speaks  in  his  splendid  book 
of  the  "coffee-coloured  flood." 

As  we  looked  down  upon  this  mighty  stream 
from  the  deck  of  our  transport,  we  saw  this  choco 
late  looking  water,  in  streaks  and  eddies  of  liquid 
mud,  swirling  and  murmuring  in  its  six-mile-an- 
hour  race  to  the  sea.  It  was  hard  at  first  for  men 
accustomed  to  the  clear  streams  of  the  North  to 
have  to  drink  the  water  of  this  ' '  trench-like  canal 
draining  a  continent,"  even  after  filtration.  And 
it  was  particularly  distasteful  to  me  to  have  to 
bathe  in  it.  I  had  accustomed  myself,  whenever 
practicable,  to  perform  total  ablution  all  the  year 
round  in  the  open  air  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Our  camps  there  were  always  near  water  for  the 
sake  of  the  horses,  and  it  was  clean.  On  emerging 
from  my  first  bath  in  the  Mississippi,  I  instinct 
ively  looked  round  for  someone  to  play  clean  water 
on  me  with  a  hose,  for  I  resembled  the  brownish 
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hue  of  the  river  rather  than  the  flesh-coloured  tints 
of  a  man  of  my  race.  Daily  practice  was  recon 
ciling  me  to  the  change  when  one  day  at  Daniel 
Manning's  plantation,  one  of  our  men  shot  an 
alligator  twelve  feet  long  only  a  few  yards  from  my 
bathing  place.  After  that  I  took  to  a  large,  deep 
pond,  on  the  same  plantation,  which  was  full  of 
water  snakes,  mammoth  toads,  and  such  like 
things.  I  knew  that  I  could  trust  them  to  get  out 
of  my  way  as  soon  as  I  should  splash  in,  whereas  I 
could  not  trust  the  sneaky  alligator  to  do  so, 
hidden  from  me  as  he  was  in  the  darkness  of  his 
habitat,  and  utterly  devoid  of  respect  for  his 
betters. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

IN  THE  SWAMPS  OF  LOUISIANA 

THE  citizens  of  New  Orleans  welcomed  our 
regiment  in  an  admiring  rather  than  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  One  of  them,  George  W.  Cable,  who  was  a 
youth  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  and  who 
afterwards  served  in  the  Fourth  Mississippi 
Cavalry,  has  told  us  that  the  queen  of  Southern 
commerce  once  believed  that  she  was  to  be  the 
greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world.  During 
the  war  she  was  simply  out  of  employment. 
Gradually,  every  industry,  foundry,  and  shipyard 
became  silent,  and  stagnation  took  the  place  of 
business  activity.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  the 
revival  of  trade  was  apparent ;  but  as  the  city  was 
by  far  the  largest  in  the  Southern  Confederacy 
and  still  contained  many  secessionists  of  influence 
whose  prosperity  had  been  sadly  interrupted  by 
the  war,  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Eleventh 
New  York  Cavalry  by  the  citizens  in  general  was 
not  wholly  cheerful.  Our  powerful  northern 
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horses  were  justly  admired.  Whenever  a  trooper 
dismounted,  or  even  reined  up  in  the  street,  a 
crowd  gathered  around  his  horse  and  seemed  to 
find  pleasure  in  admiring  the  animal;  of  this  we 
were  proud,  but  the  prediction,  freely  expressed, 
that  we  should  lose  our  horses  from  climatic 
influences  in  the  summer,  saddened  us  exceedingly. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  and  recreation  in  New 
Orleans,  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  active 
mounted  duty  in  various  places.  Six  companies 
were  sent  into  Ascension  Parish,  Company  F 
being  one  of  them,  and  in  addition  to  picketing 
from  Doyal's  plantation  on  the  north  to  Whitehall 
on  the  south,  a  distance  along  the  river  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  we  had  to  perform  "the  disagreeable 
and  unsatisfactory  duties  of  guarding  the  sugar 
plantations ;  patrolling  and  scouting  over  the  back 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River." 

A  description  of  the  home  which  the  Eleventh 
New  York  had  exchanged  for  its  salubrious  and 
bracing  habitat  in  the  North,  and  even  in  Virginia, 
is  well  told  by  our  regimental  historian : 

The  locations  of  our  encampments  were  low  and 
malarial.  The  planters'  houses  fronted  the  levee 
road;  they  were  large  edifices,  and  on  the  grounds 
which  surrounded  them  grew  magnolia,  fig,  and  wild 
orange  trees.  In  the  rear  of  the  planters'  houses,  at 
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the  head  of  the  low  whitewashed  cabins  of  the  slave 
quarters,  was  the  residence  of  the  overseer,  in  front  of 
which  was  the  bell  which  roused  the  negroes  at  day 
break;  beyond  the  negroes'  quarters  were  stables, 
barns,  and  other  buildings,  and  then  the  brick  sugar- 
houses,  which  were  used  for  manufacturing  into  sugar 
or  molasses  the  cane  raised  on  the  thousands  of 
cultivated  acres. 

Dividing  and  sub-dividing  the  plantations  were 
great  ditches,  and  in  the  fields  and  grounds  were 
treacherous  quagmires. 

Bordering  the  cultivated  grounds  were  lagoons, 
bayous,  and  pools  of  stagnant  water,  in  the  slimy 
depths  of  which  dwelt  alligators,  moccasins,  great 
frogs,  turtles,  venomous  snakes,  and  other  reptiles. 

Along  the  borders  of  the  miasmatic  waters,  where 
grew  thickets  of  blackberry  bushes,  rose  myriads  of 
mosquitoes,  gnats,  and  other  stinging  insects,  while  on 
the  low  branches  of  dead  trees  were  dozens  of  buz 
zards  so  fully  gorged  with  reeking  animal  matter  that 
they  could  hardly  flap  their  wings  and  move  uneasily 
on  their  perches  when  disturbed. 

A  mile  or  so  from  the  Mississippi  River,  growing  in 
the  black  mud,  were  dense  cane  brakes;  beyon-d  these 
were  swamps  where  grew  great  trees,  fringed  with 
bunches  of  Spanish  moss,  and  festooned  with  tangled 
vines;  low  palms  and  luxuriant  semi-tropical  vege 
tation.  Through  these  swamps  were  narrow  paths 
used  alike  by  Unionists  and  rebels  in  the  partisan 
warfare  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

Beyond  the  swamps  were  the  New  River  settle 
ments,  which  were  often  the  objective  points  of 
scouting  parties  and  were  a  rendezvous  for  jay- 
hawkers.  Beyond  the  New  River  was  the  Amite 
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country,  all  of  which  we  learned  to  know  by  numerous 
scouts  and  marches. 

Such  was  the  country  of  our  summer  campaign,  as 
level  as  a  floor  and  where  stones  were  unknown ;  low, 
humid,  swampy,  and  malarious,  where  the  hand  of 
death  was  laid  on  one  man  in  every  four,  and  where 
scarcely  a  man  escaped  the  fever.  Although  the 
bullet  claimed  but  few  victims  in  that  campaign,  the 
remains  of  nearly  three  hundred  men  of  the  regiment, 
the  victims  of  disease,  lie  in  those  swampy  lowlands. 

Many  men  were  discharged,  as  unfit  for  further 
service;  and  it  is  believed  that  hundreds  whose  names 
do  not  appear  on  the  death  lists  of  the  regiment  died 
from  disease  contracted  in  the  lowlands. 

Troop  F  was  stationed  at  Manning's  plantation, 
where  the  mortality  was  very  great.  Many  of 
my  comrades  for  whom  I  had  a  high  respect, 
because  they  had  served  with  me  for  two  years 
and  because  they  were  faithful  sons  of  the  Repub 
lic,  sickened  and  died.  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
to  hear  the  question' asked,  "Who  has  died  to 
day?"  Several  times  during  that  awful  summer, 
the  names  of  five  hundred  men  of  the  regiment 
were  reported  on  the  sick  list  at  one  time,  and 
when  we  were  assembled  on  the  highlands  of 
Baton  Rouge  in  the  following  September,  there 
remained  only  the  skeleton  of  the  once  proud 
organization  which  had  been  known  and  admired 
as  Scott's  Nine  Hundred. 
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Alas  for  the  memories  of  those  grewsome  days! 
They  haunt  me,  even  now,  through  the  long  vista 
of  the  years.  For  when  disease  had  done  its 
loathsome  work  on  our  young  comrades,  we 
searched  in  vain  for  a  suitable  spot  in  which 
to  place  their  remains.  Dig  where  we  would, 
we  came  to  water  at  a  depth  of  only  two  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  the  cavity  we  had  made 
became  almost  instantly  a  pond.  Sad  as  this 
was,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  use  it  for  a 
grave.  The  form  of  each  departed  comrade  was 
wrapped  in  the  blanket  which  had  warmed  his 
limbs  in  life,  and  thus,  uncoffined,  was  consigned 
to  its  mother  earth.  Some  of  us  held  the  body 
down  in  the  water  with  our  sabers,  while  others 
heaped  over  it  a  covering,  not  of  turf  but  of  black 
mud,  and  this  was  the  best  that  we  could  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

Poor  boys !  We  may  grieve  that  they  were  not 
only  called  on  to  endure  the  pains  of  separation 
and  protracted  absence  from  their  homes,  to 
endure  the  toilsome  march,  the  exhausting  vigil, 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  the  uncertainty  of 
battle,  the  heat  by  day  and  the  cold  by  night, 
together  with  hungerings  and  thirstings  and 
weariness,  but,  sadder  still,  to  yield  up  their  young 
lives  under  the  wasting  influences  of  fever,  un- 
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solaced  by  the  ministrations  of  those  who  loved 
them.  Yet,  of  such  is  this  purified  land!  From 
those  malarial  swamps,  as  well  as  from  the  hill 
sides  and  valleys  of  the  regenerated  South,  the 
memory  of  our  heroes  who  gave  their  lives  to  save 
that  part  of  our  land,  in  spite  of  itself,  from  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  power  based  on  condi 
tions  irreconcilable  with  the  ideals  of  modern 
civilization,  grows  more  consecrated  as  the  years 
roll  on.  Naturally,  we  mourn  that  those  boys  in 
blue  do  not  rest  where  their  graves  might  be 
covered  by  the  snows  of  the  North,  nor  where  the 
hand  of  affection  might  redecorate  them  with 
sweet  symbols  of  remembrance  each  returning 
spring;  yet  why  should  we  mourn?  They  rest 
with  their  brothers  who  wore  the  grey,  in  the  soil 
of  our  common  country.  Peace,  unbroken  peace, 
be  to  the  ashes  of  blue  and  grey  alike ! 

For  all  this,  a  great  injustice  was  committed  in 
the  summer  of  1 864  by  those  officials  of  the  Union 
Army  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  by  every  means  in  their  power.  At  New 
Orleans  was  the  surgeon-general — with  a  duly 
organized  staff,  and  our  official  reports  reached 
him  telling  of  our  sick.  At  New  Orleans  also  were 
the  chief  of  the  cavalry  of  the  department  and  his 
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staff.  That  chief  was  none  other  than  the  new 
colonel  of  our  regiment.  His  headquarters  were 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  our  encampments, 
and  if  he  did  not  know  of  the  mortality  which  was 
fast  destroying  his  own  organization,  then  there 
was  gross  negligence  both  on  his  part  and  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon-general's  office  in  New  Orleans. 
As  chief  of  cavalry,  it  was  in  the  colonel's  power 
to  remove  us  to  some  more  salubrious  or  less 
dangerous  place,  for  the  benefit  of  change  of  air, 
and  he  should  unquestionably  have  done  so  in 
the  interests  of  humanity.  Instead  of  that,  he 
took  no  interest  in  us.  On  April  28th  he  arrived 
at  Manning's  plantation  and  assumed  command. 
On  June  25th  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  New 
Orleans,  and  we  were  left  from  that  time  forward 
to  die  as  fast  as  we  could  without  his  interference. 
I  write  this  to  the  shame  of  every  official  who, 
in  those  days  in  the  Crescent  City,  was  a  lover  of 
pleasure  more  than  a  lover  of  duty.  Had  our  old 
Colonel,  James  B.  Swain,  been  in  command,  he 
would  fearlessly  have  interposed  his  authority 
and  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  and 
the  mortality  would  have  been  stayed.  But 
alas  for  us !  he  was  far  away  at  his  home  on  the 
lordly  Hudson,  where  no  pestilence  wasteth  at 
noonday. 
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During  that  terrible  ordeal,  I  was  one  of  the 
favoured  few  who  kept  well.  This  was  attributable, 
I  think,  to  my  habit,  contracted  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  of  not  drinking  raw  water,  and 
which  habit  was  a  hundred  times  more  necessary 
in  the  South  than  it  had  been  in  Virginia;  to  my 
habit  of  not  lying  or  sitting  on  the  seductive 
grass,  against  which  we  were  warned  on  first 
entering  the  plantations ;  to  my  habit  also  of  open- 
air  bathing  almost  daily,  throughout  the  year, 
both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  to  the  fact  that  as  orderly 
sergeant  I  was  not  required  to  lie,  as  others  had 
to  do  when  on  picket,  on  the  damp  ground  at 
night.  I  slept,  with  those  of  the  company  not  on 
duty,  in  a  large  open-sided  loft  over  the  stables, 
which  were  substantial  and  roomy.  By  policing 
these  stables  well  every  day,  we  managed  to  reduce 
the  malodour  inseparable  from  such  a  place  to  the 
minimum,  and  although  not  quite  nice  as  sleeping 
quarters,  we  were  thankful  that  they  were  no 
worse. 

Sometimes  I  went  out  with  the  boys,  just  to 
relieve  the  dismal  regularity  of  camp  life;  and  I 
can  well  remember  how,  on  a  very  hot  summer's 
day,  while  scouting  with  a  few  of  them  on  New 
River,  I  captured  a  guerrilla  and  took  him  into 
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camp,  whence  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilkeson  sent 
him  by  steamboat  to  prison  at  New  Orleans. 
The  capture  was  in  this  wise:  The  men  were 
dispersed  in  twos,  scouting ;  Corporal  Farrell  and  I 
were  riding  in  silence  along  a  heavily  sanded  road, 
where  the  horses'  footfalls  made  no  noise.  The 
road  ran  parallel  to  the  river,  from  which  it  was 
separated  and  screened  by  thick  shrubbery,  and 
there  was  a  strong  wind  blowing  towards  us. 
The  corporal  was  slightly  ahead  of  me,  and  as  he 
reached  the  bridge,  which  was  at  right  angles  to 
the  road,  he  saw  a  long  rifle  resting  on  the  left 
handrail  of  the  bridge,  and  a  man  sitting  on  the 
other  side,  several  yards  from  the  rifle,  apparently 
resting  in  the  great  heat.  The  man,  on  seeing  the 
trooper,  made  an  effort  to  reach  his  gun;  but 
Corporal  Farrell  covered  him  with  a  revolver  and 
we  captured  him.  He  had  a  leathern  belt  over 
one  shoulder,  in  a  pocket  of  which  was  a  long  deer 
knife,  very  sharp.  The  rifle  was  one  of  the  olden 
kind,  with  a  short  stock  and  a  very  long  barrel, 
and  its  owner  told  us  that  he  could  hit  a  squirrel 
with  it  in  the  head  every  time,  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty  yards.  I  took  off  the  belt  and  put  it 
round  the  corporal's  neck,  and  gave  the  gun  to  one 
of  the  troopers,  all  of  whom  had  now  assembled  at 
the  bridge  as  our  rallying  point.  I  mounted  the 
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guerrilla  behind  the  corporal,  but  fortunately  I 
soon  perceived  the  danger  that  the  corporal  was  in, 
for  the  guerrilla  had  only  to  draw  the  deer  knife, 
plunge  it  into  the  heart  of  the  corporal,  and  jump 
ing  down  from  the  horse  escape  into  the  thick 
woods  which  fringed  the  narrow  road.  I  there 
fore  relieved  Corporal  Farrell  of  the  belt  and 
placed  a  trooper  on  each  side  of  him  and  the 
prisoner,  with  a  strong  rear  guard,  and  in  that 
form  reached  camp.  Poor  Farrell!  He  joined  us 
at  Staten  Island,  on  Lexington  Day,  1862,  was 
wounded  at  Seal's  plantation,  Louisiana,  and 
died  of  disease  September  9,  1864.  He  was  a 
faithful  soldier. 

The  remark  of  the  guerrilla  that  he  could  hit  a 
squirrel  in  the  head  every  time  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty  yards'  distance  with  his  old-time  rifle,  made 
us  feel  very  uncomfortable  about  our  own  heads, 
for  we  were  in  the  habit  of  moving  in  column  and 
with  regularity  as  to  time  and  place.  Nothing 
had  so  hurt  our  feelings  on  more  than  one  occasion 
when  riding  in  column,  than  seeing  one  of  our 
saddles  suddenly  emptied  and,  on  looking  up  in  the 
direction  from  whence  had  come  the  crack  of  a 
rifle,  to  observe  just  a  little  puff  of  smoke  fast 
vanishing  away  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  into 
which  it  would  have  been  death  to  attempt  to 
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enter.  Prisoners  frequently  told  us  what  our  move 
ments  had  been  for  several  days  past,  and  it  gave 
*us  a  creepy  feeling  to  realize  that  from  their  hid 
ing  places  in  the  woods  we  might  easily  have  been 
picked  off  without  having  the  satisfaction  of  firing 
a  shot  in  return.  Yet,  doubtless,  these  guerrilla 
folks  often  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  unim 
proved,  for  they  were  not  so  concerned  in  shooting 
down  Union  soldiers  in  the  interests  of  the  Con 
federacy  as  in  the  interest  of  plunder  for  them 
selves.  They  got  no  plunder  by  firing  on  our 
patrols,  for  in  the  event  of  one  of  our  number 
being  killed,  his  body  was  strapped  on  his  horse 
and  thus  taken  back  to  camp.  If  a  horse  was 
killed,  or  even  greatly  disabled,  we  took  away  with 
us  the  trappings,  while  the  dismounted  trooper 
jumped  up  behind  one  of  his  comrades.  That 
guerrilla  warfare  wore  out  our  souls.  There  was 
nothing  manly  about  it.  In  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  our 
enemy,  and  there  was  exhilaration  in  chasing  and 
being  chased,  and  in  charging  and  being  charged; 
but  here  in  Louisiana  our  foes  were  chiefly  bush 
whackers  and  predatory  bands,  concealed  from 
our  view  even  though  they  might  be  near,  and 
firing  at  us,  from  under  cover  as  one  would  fire 
at  game. 
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Sometimes,  when  the  morning  details  had  all 
been  made  up,  and  the  scouts  and  pickets  had 
gone  for  the  day,  I  availed  myself  of  a  quiet  hour's 
reading  in  a  retreat  which  I  had  recently  dis 
covered  a  short  distance  up  the  river  and  near  the 
ferry  where  the  great  waterway  was  crossed  to 
Donaldsonville,  on  the  west  bank.  This  retreat 
was  on  the  site  of  what  had  once  been  a  comfort 
able  homestead.  The  relentless  hand  of  war  had 
burned  this  homestead  down,  leaving  only  the 
brick  foundations  and  the  chimneys  undestroyed, 
and  wild  flowers  clustered  around  the  foundations, 
which  marked  the  limitations  of  what  had  been  a 
spacious  and  many  roomed  abode.  The  exten 
sive  gardens  were  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  wholly 
untended  but  beautiful  even  in  neglect,  while  the 
orchard  contained  several  fruit  trees  in  bearing. 
It  was  my  delight  to  climb  into  one  of  these  trees 
and  divide  my  time  between  reading  and  eating 
fruit,  as  the  coloured  caretaker  of  the  outhouse 
allowed  me  to  do.  One  morning,  as  I  had  just 
fixed  myself  comfortably  on  a  branch  of  a  fig  tree 
and  regaled  myself  with  two  or  three  luscious  figs, 
I  opened  my  book  and  began  to  read.  It  was 
William  H.  Russell's  book,  My  Diary  North  and 
South,  and  I  was  much  interested  on  discovering 
that  my  reading  related  to  the  very  place  where  I 
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was  then  sitting.     The  passage  which  engaged  my 
attention  was  as  follows : 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  ferry  boat,  we  visited  Dr. 
Cotmann,  who  lives  in  a  snug  house  near  the  levee,  for, 
hurried  as  we  were,  it  would  nevertheless  have  been  a 
gross  breach  of  etiquette  to  have  passed  his  doors, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  for  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  so  amiable  as  his  wife,  and 
of  seeing  a  face  with  tender,  pensive  eyes,  serene  brow, 
and  lovely  contour,  such  as  Guido  would  have 
immortalized,  and  which  Miss  Cotmann,  in  the  seclu 
sion  of  that  little  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
scarcely  seemed  to  know  would  have  made  her  a 
beauty  in  any  capital  in  Europe. 

Hastily  descending  from  my  perch,  I  went  into 
the  outhouse,  which  was  really  the  roomy  kitchen 
of  former  days,  and  told  the  old  negress  of  what  I 
had  read,  asking  her  if  a  beautiful  young  lady  had 
ever  lived  there.  Drawing  herself  up  with  pride, 
she  pointed  to  a  picture  which  hung  against  the 
wall,  and  said:  "Dere  she  am,  sah,  dere  she  am." 
The  picture  was  not  the  work  of  a  master,  but  the 
face  of  that  girl  was  doubtless  a  masterpiece  of  her 
Maker's  handiwork. 

There  was  another  diversion  open  to  me  in 
those  lowlands  besides  reading,  and  I  never  failed 
to  avail  myself  of  its  pleasures.  It  was  snake 
hunting,  a  pastime  which  to  me  was  as  fascinating 
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as  trout  fishing  or  duck  shooting  is  to  other  men. 
There  the  resemblance  ends,  for  I  never  cared  to 
eat  my  catch ;  but  it  has  ever  been  a  delight  to  me 
to  kill  them.  The  act  of  killing  even  a  large 
snake  consists  in  dealing  him  a  firm  blow  across 
the  back,  and  his  power  to  move  is  gone — that 
power  which  enables  him  to  glide  over  the  ground 
in  the  most  graceful  of  movements,  without 
apparently  any  motive  force  except  his  own  sweet 
will.  A  snake  will  always  get  out  of  your  way  if 
it  can ;  but  if  at  any  time  you  should  chance  to  get 
between  a  mother  snake  and  her  nest  and  she 
coils  to  strike  you,  just  stop,  spread  out  your 
limbs,  and  remain  very  quiet,  in  which  case  she, 
seeing  the  way  open  to  escape,  will  simply  uncoil 
and  pass  through  the  opening  thus  made,  and  the 
interview  will  end  there.  During  that  summer  I 
killed  a  hundred,  and  yet  amongst  the  many  dif 
ferent  kinds  there  was  only  one  rattlesnake.  He 
was  in  a  forest,  coiled  up  at  the  end  of  a  hollow  log, 
rattling  his  tail,  and  with  head  erect.  I  shot 
him  with  a  Colt  revolver  as  I  sat  in  the  saddle. 
On  cutting  off  his  tail  we  found  him  to  be  eleven 
years  old.  When  a  rattlesnake  is  two  years  old 
he  develops  a  horny  substance  in  his  tail  which  is 
called  a  button,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
this  becomes  a  rattle.  During  each  succeeding 
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year  a  new  button  develops  into  a  new  rattle;  and 
this  specimen,  having  eight  rattles  and  a  button, 
was  pronounced  to  be  eleven  years  old.  Several 
negro  women  at  Manning's  plantation  clamoured 
to  have  the  tail  as  a  trophy,  to  be  worn  as  an 
amulet  around  the  neck.  Of  all  the  snakes  infest 
ing  Louisiana,  the  blue-racers  gave  me  the  best 
sport,  simply  because  instead  of  keeping  still  and 
allowing  me  to  kill  them,  they  glided  swiftly  away, 
and  on  getting  to  a  tree,  would  go  around  it  and 
look  at  me  from  the  other  side;  then,  as  I  ap 
proached,  would  race  away  again.  The  enmity 
between  the  woman's  seed  and  the  seed  of  the  ser 
pent  has  always  literally  and  in  a  physical  sense 
been  very  strong  in  me,  and  I  have  never  failed 
to  exert  it  whenever  the  opportunity  has  come 
to  me. 

My  only  snake  adventure  while  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  took  place  at  Port  Tobacco,  Mary 
land,  the  place  where  lived  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt, 
in  whose  house  was  formed  the  plot  to  assassinate 
the  leading  members  of  the  government,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  President  Lincoln 
and  the  stabbing  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Comrade  Fred  Hillier  and  I  were  "in  bed" — 
that  is  to  say,  we  were  on  the  ground  in  the  open, 
one  cool  beautiful  night.  We  were  in  our  first 
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sleep,  when  suddenly  he  started  out  from  under 
his  blanket  and  ran  several  yards  off,  exclaiming, 
"A  snake,  a  snake!"  Then  we  remembered  that  a 
snake  had  been  seen  on  that  very  spot  the  previous 
day,  and  concluded  that  its  home  was  in  an  adja 
cent  cluster  of  bushes.  Hillier  could  not  be  pre 
vailed  on  to  return  "to  bed,"  because,  he  said, 
the  creature  had  crawled  over  him  and  he  did  not 
desire  any  further  acquaintance  with  it;  so  he 
went  off  to  another  part  of  the  camp  to  finish  his 
night's  rest,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  finish  mine. 
When  urged  to  change  my  position  also,  I  replied 
that  the  snake  was  probably  as  much  frightened 
as  Hillier  was  and  would  hardly  venture  out  again 
that  night — a  prediction  which  proved  true. 


CHAPTER  XX 

CAPTAIN  FRANKLIN  B.  HALLOCK  AND  DR.  CHARLES 

GRAY 

I  MIGHT  write  a  long  chapter  on  the  doings  of  the 
regiment  in  the  doleful  swamps  of  the  plantations 
and  their  suburbs  during  the  summer  of  1864;  but 
that  would  be  only  repeating  what  others  have 
already  done.  Abler  pens  than  mine  have  recorded 
our  trials  and  sufferings,  under  conditions  dis 
creditable  to  those  authorities  who,  for  the  time 
being,  were  intrusted  with  our  care.  While  the 
retrospect  is  gloomy,  the  compensation,  such  as  it 
is,  is  found  in  our  remembrance  of  duty  well  and 
unmurmuringly  performed,  under  circumstances 
which  tried  our  temper. 

While  casualties  were  continually  happening  to 
our  command,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
country  in  which  we  were  operating,  covered  as 
it  was  with  woods  and  other  natural  hiding  places 
for  bandits  who  preyed  upon  their  fellow-men 
under  the  sanction  of  war — I  will  select  one, 
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because  it  gave  rise  to  more  than  ordinary  feeling 
at  the  time,  and  because  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  newspaper  writing  at  a  comparatively 
late  date.  I  allude  to  the  death  of  Captain  Frank 
lin  B.  Hallock  of  Troop  K,  who  died  May  17, 
1864. 

The  records  of  our  historian  say  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  I5th  of  April,  the  early  morning 
scouting  party,  commanded  by  Captain  Hallock, 
while  reconnoitering  along  the  New  River,  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy  in  ambush  on  the  opposite 
bank ;  Captain  Hallock  and  two  men  were  wounded. 

A  dash  across  the  river  was  made  by  Sergeant  Taft 
of  Company  F  and  a  few  men,  at  a  lower  ford,  but 
the  enemy  had  escaped,  leaving  two  saddled  horses 
in  the  woods. 

Captain  Hallock  died  of  his  wounds  at  a  hospital 
in  New  Orleans  a  month  later.  One  of  the  men  who 
was  wounded  in  a  manner  somewhat  similarly  to  the 
captain,  recovered  after  long  suffering;  the  other  man 
was  but  slightly  injured. 

The  assistant  surgeon,  Dr.  Alexander  W.  Camp 
bell,  was  at  Manning's.  His  treatment  of  the 
captain  and  the  other  sufferer,  both  of  whom  had 
been  wounded  by  buckshot  in  the  head,  was  in 
placing  their  head  and  shoulders  at  an  elevation 
of  about  thirty  degrees,  and  keeping  them  in  this 
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position  for  three  weeks,  under  the  supposition 
that  the  lead  would  work  back  and  down  by  its 
own  weight  and  eventually  show  itself  at  the  base 
of  the  skull,  from  whence  it  might  be  extricated. 
Under  this  treatment  the  Captain  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  recognize  those  around  him  by 
voice  only,  his  sight  having  quite  gone;  and  the 
other  man  was  rapidly  improving  under  the  same 
course.  Unfortunately  for  our  gallant  comrade, 
the  enemy  was  warming  up  considerably ;  we  were 
in  daily  expectation  of  an  attack  in  force  from 
Amite  River  on  Manning's,  and  Dr.  Campbell 
was  induced  to  allow  Captain  Hallock  to  be  taken 
to  New  Orleans  for  greater  safety.  In  the  Marine 
Hospital  there  he  was  operated  on  by  Dr.  Charles 
Gray,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  North  as 
senior  surgeon  of  our  regiment,  and  soon  after  the 
operation  Captain  Hallock  died. 

It  was  at  once  contended  by  some  of  the  com 
mand  that  the  discontinuance  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
treatment  and  the  operations  of  trepanning  the 
skull  and  probing  the  wound  by  Dr.  Gray  had 
checked  the  possibilities  of  Captain  Hallock's 
recovery,  and  indeed  had  rendered  his  death 
certain. 

From  the  first  I  thought  that  this  conclusion 
was  unfair.  We  all  know  that  a  little  thing  may 
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harm  a  wounded  man,  and  the  moving  of  our 
patient  from  camp  to  the  steamboat  and  from 
the  steamboat  to  the  hospital  in  his  precarious 
condition,  was  more  than  a  little  thing.  If  Dr. 
Gray  committed  an  error  of  judgment  then,  he  did 
so  conjointly  with  the  medical  authorities  of  the 
hospital,  and  they  therefore  were  equally  at  fault. 
Nothing  worse  than  this  can  be  said,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  conclude  that  they  all  did  the  best 
they  could  by  the  light  that  was  in  them. 

Charles  Gray's  life  was  a  noble  one,  and  its 
value  could  not  be  impaired  by  the  outcome  of  a 
single  act.  When  that  life  is  judged  in  its  entirety, 
as  the  life  of  every  scientist  must  of  necessity  in 
fairness  be  judged,  the  good  will  be  found  largely 
ascendant  over  the  harm,  and  this  is  as  much  as 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  medical  experts, 
because  no  man  is  perfect,  and  because  no  man, 
however  skillful,  can  see  inside  of  another  man. 
This  mode  of  judgment  sometimes  staggers  us  by 
its  essential  impartiality;  for  scarcely  anything  is 
sadder  in  the  annals  of  domestic  life  than  the 
taking  away  of  some  dear  object  by  the  mistake  of 
a  scientist  whose  reputation,  established  by  count 
less  deeds  of  skill,  seems  almost  too  sacred  for 
reproach,  and  yet  whose  judgment,  erroneously 
used,  brought  death  where  he  had  hoped  to  bring 
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new  life.  We  are  bound  in  every  such  case  to 
believe  that  the  scientist  conscientiously  tried  to 
do  right. 

The  New  York  doctors  who  took  the  English 
astronomer,  Richard  A.  Proctor,  out  of  his  warm 
bed  when  he  was  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever,  and 
sent  him  out  through  the  streets  in  an  ambulance 
on  a  bitter  cold  night,  killed  him,  although  he  was 
a  remarkably  strong  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
That  life  was  valuable  to  the  world,  and  people 
felt  justified  in  thinking  that  it  might  have  been 
saved  from  tremendous  risk,  while  the  health  of 
the  city  was  at  the  same  time  conserved.  The 
specialists  in  the  case  thought  differently,  and  we 
have  no  satisfaction,  poor  as  it  is,  but  to  believe 
that  they  did  what  appeared  to  them  the  best 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

This  reasoning  may,  I  think,  be  properly  applied 
to  Captain  Hallock's  case.  Certainly,  no  excep 
tion  could  be  taken  to  the  perfect  dexterity  of  the 
hand  of  Charles  Gray.  It  had  learned  its  cunning 
in  notable  schools  and  amid  memorable  historic 
scenes;  nor  can  exception  be  taken  to  the  tender 
ness  of  his  great  manly  heart,  or  to  the  mercy 
which  made  him  compassionate  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  No  one  who  was  privileged  to  witness 
his  amputation  of  a  limb  could  fail  to  notice  the 
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grace,  the  exquisite  feeling,  the  total  absence  of 
everything  like  butchery  which  characterized  the 
operation  from  beginning  to  end;  and  I  can  dis 
tinctly  remember  expatiating  on  this  fact  to  my 
comrades  at  the  time. 

Charles  Gray  was  graduated  in  arts  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  of  London.  Thus  equipped 
he  entered  the  British  Army  Medical  Corps  and 
served  in  it  during  the  Crimean  War,  next  in  the 
war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  afterwards,  in  1858,  in  the  Earl  of  Elgin's 
second  expedition  to  China.  The  records  of  our 
War  Department  at  Washington  show  that  he  was 
mustered  in  on  May  7,  1861,  as  surgeon  of  the 
nth  New  York  Infantry  (Ellsworth's  Zouaves), 
and  was  mustered  out  on  June  2,  1862,  Colonel 
Ellsworth  having  died  in  his  arms  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  on  the  24th  of  May.  He  was  again  mustered 
in  November  25,  1862,  as  surgeon  of  the  yth  New 
York  Infantry,  a  two  years'  organization,  and  was 
mustered  out  October  29,  1863;  again  mustered  in 
March  15,  1864,  as  surgeon  of  the  nth  N.  Y.  Cav 
alry  (Scott's  900),  and  was  mustered  out  July  21, 
1865.  So  it  appears  that  almost  from  the  time  of 
his  graduation  until  he  was  called  on  to  treat 
Captain  Hallock,  Dr.  Charles  Gray  was  in  active 
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service  in  field,  camp,  and  hospital  during  four 
wars,  in  four  different  lands.  His  record  is  trace 
able  through  them  all  by  its  brilliancy. 

That  grand  old  warrior,  General  George  W. 
Van  Schack,  who  was  colonel  of  the  Seventh  when 
Gray  was  surgeon,  has  spoken  to  me  enthusiasti 
cally  about  Dr.  Gray's  equipment  as  a  man  who 
thoroughly  knew  his  business.  Especially  after 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  a  great  many  arms 
and  legs  had  to  be  amputated  and  all  sorts  of 
wounds  had  to  be  treated,  and  General  Van  Schack 
testifies  that  in  every  case  the  treatment  by  Dr. 
Gray  was  skillful  and  humane. 

When  Charles  Gray  joined  us  at  Manning's 
plantation,  he  was  thirty  years  old.  He  was  a 
man  of  open  countenance  and  regal  port.  When 
he  rolled  up  his  sleeves  before  taking  the  long, 
glittering  knife  to  wound  in  order  that  he  might 
save,  he  displayed  arms  that  were  exceptionally 
well  turned.  Of  the  laying  out  of  military  camps 
and  their  sanitation  he  had  learned  much  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  he  used  his  knowledge  in 
our  behalf,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do; 
but  he  was  himself  ill  at  ease.  By  no  process 
known  to  science  could  he  change  the  atmosphere 
of  the  dark  swampy  woods  into  which  our  duty 
called  us,  or  breathe  healthful  life  into  the  low- 
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lands  where  the  reeking  soil  was  shut  out  from  the 
sun  by  damp  vegetation,  and  where  disease  and 
death  lurked  by  night  and  by  day.  He  wished  us 
to  be  moved  somewhere  to  higher  ground. 

As  I  remember  these  things  my  mind  is  full  of 
pictures  of  those  far-off  days,  and  some  of  them, 
like  Tennyson's  linnets,  are  gay  and  some  are  sad. 
I  seem  to  see  again  the  mighty  Mississippi,  "a 
trench-like  canal  draining  a  continent,"  dark, 
turbid,  and  forever  eddying.  Stretching  away 
from  the  river  are  fields  of  cotton,  where  groups  of 
negroes  are  working,  picturesque  in  the  enchant 
ment  of  distance.  The  heated  air  is  broken  by  the 
music  of  the  mocking  birds,  which  by  day  "mock" 
or  imitate  the  notes  of  other  birds,  but  sing  their 
own  natural  notes  at  night,  when  other  songsters 
are  silent ;  and  I  see  two  young  soldiers  on  a  moon 
light  night  contending  while  on  picket  as  to  which 
of  them  shall  hitch  his  horse  to  a  tree  where  some 
mocking  birds  have  a  nest  and  are  singing  gaily. 

Up  to  this  time  Dr.  Gray  was  unmarried. 
Neither  in  his  own  land  nor  in  those  climes  where 
he  had  lately  served  had  any  maiden  linked  her 
lot  with  his.  He  was  destined  to  find  his  bride  on 
the  banks  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 

About  twenty  miles  below  Manning's  plantation 
and  in  St.  James'  Parish,  there  lived  a  gentleman 
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who  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  excellent  harper 
in  the  South.  This  minstrel,  Professor  Alfred 
Trust,  had  a  daughter,  who,  take  her  all  in  all, 
for  accomplishments,  disposition,  and  appearance, 
was,  to  my  youthful  fancy,  the  belle-ideal  of 
women — not  to  me  alone,  for  common  report 
confirmed  my  fancy  and  spoke  of  her  sweet  and 
winning  grace.  Dr.  Gray  found  her  out  and  used 
to  drive  down  constantly  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  her.  Their  marriage  was  the  result,  and  when 
the  regiment  moved  into  Tennessee,  in  January, 
1865,  Mrs.  Gray  became  a  resident  of  our  camp. 
Although  a  native  and  resident  of  the  South,  this 
young  lady's  face  was  as  if  the  sun  had  never 
kissed  it,  while  her  hair  and  eyes  were  exceedingly 
dark  and  very  beautiful.  For  ten  years  from 
childhood  she  had  practiced  on  the  piano  for  six 
hours  daily.  She  sang  sweetly  in  English,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  was  forever  being  serenaded.  I 
was  present  at  the  Gayoso  Hotel,  in  Memphis,  one 
evening  when  three  gentlemen  had  a  fierce  con 
tention  as  to  which  of  them  should  have  the  honour 
of  taking  her  in  to  dinner,  and  the  contention 
ended,  as  indeed  it  could  not  otherwise  end,  in 
bitter  disappointment  to  two  of  the  rivals.  Her 
presence  was  as  a  sunbeam  in  our  midst,  and  I 
remember  telling  her  fortunate  husband:  "Be 
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good  to  her,  for  you  have  drawn  a  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  life";  and  he  replied:  "I  know  it  well." 
The  memory  of  the  love  of  these  two  interesting 
persons  for  each  other  is  the  most  precious  of  all 
the  memories  which  time  has  left  to  me  concerning 
my  life  as  a  soldier  in  the  southland. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  SHORT  DISCUSSION  ABOUT  NEGROES 

IT  was  Sunday  afternoon  in  June,  piping  hot, 
and  the  early  summer  freshet  in  the  Mississippi 
River  was  racing  to  the  Gulf.  The  surface  was 
riotous  with  muddy  swirls  and  dirty,  boiling 
eddies  that  looked  as  though  they  could  not  hurry 
fast  enough  to  get  away  from  the  waters  that  were 
coming  down  upon  them  from  up-stream.  Great 
and  small  logs  and  uprooted  trees,  with  their 
branches  high  in  air,  were  in  the  race.  Now  and 
then  a  lumber  raft,  steered  in  wild  fashion,  swept 
by  with  the  flood.  Now  and  then  a  river  boat 
plowed  its  way  slowly  and  painfully  upwards 
through  the  dark  waters.  There  was  stretched 
out  a  scene  of  tremendous  power,  awful  and 
irresistible,  but  telling  only  of  strength.  There 
was  nothing  of  soothing  or  peaceful  beauty  to 
eyes  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  sweet  rural  land 
scapes  of  the  Empire  State — nothing  on  which 
such  eyes  could  rest  with  any  feeling  of  delight. 
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With  me  on  the  levee,  or  artificial  embankment 
which  forms  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
to  keep  its  waters  within  reasonable  bounds — a 
thing  which  it  would  not  do  without  such  artifice — 
were  comrades  Tom  Smith,  Pearson,  Johnson,  and 
Ditmann,  the  Prussian.  My  friend  Fred  Hillier 
had  been  retained  on  detached  service  in  one  of 
the  departments  at  Washington.  The  breeze 
brought  to  us  now  and  again  a  prolonged  wail  of  a 
questionable  kind  from  the  quarters  of  the  negroes 
on  the  plantation.  These  people  spent  most  of 
the  time  between  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening 
until  midnight  of  Sunday  in  interpreting  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  with  a  melody 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  effect  on  our  ears 
was  like  the  effect  of  the  great  southern  stream 
on  our  vision — powerful  but  not  sweet. 

Then  we  four  non-coms  and  a  private  of  Uncle 
Sam's  army  began  to  discuss  the  probable  result 
of  President  Lincoln's  Proclamation  abolishing 
slavery  in  rebellious  states.  The  wailing  or  rude 
singing  of  the  negroes  prompted  a  topic  of  con 
versation,  which  was  taken  up  by  Comrade 
Smith. 

"What,"  he  said,  "will  the  darkies  do  when  the 
war  is  over  and  they  find  themselves  free  to  do 
what  they  like?  Will  they  serve  their  old  masters 
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for  pay,  or  will  they  work  like  white  men  all  over 
the  country,  at  all  sorts  of  trades?" 

We  all  looked  to  Comrade  Pearson  for  an 
answer.  He  had,  we  knew,  been  abroad  and  had 
been  even  in  Africa,  and  he  ranked  amongst  us  as  a 
man  who  had  seen  more  of  the  world  than  any  of 
us.  No  marvel  that  his  answer  came  slowly,  for 
who  could,  at  that  period,  forecast  the  future  of 
so  complex  a  problem  as  to  be  able  to  offer  any 
thing  like  an  intelligent  solution  of  it?  But  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  his  answer  seems 
sensible. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  go  to  work 
like  other  men,"  he  said,  ''because  they  are 
accustomed  to  be  driven.  Freedom  will  beget  in 
them  laziness.  What  has  the  negro  race  ever 
done  for  itself,  even  in  Africa,  where  it  has  been 
free  for  thousands  of  years?  It  has  done  nothing. 
Its  civilization  there  has  been  a  hand  to  mouth 
civilization  only.  If  negroes  have  not  cared  to 
attain  to  more  than  a  barbaric  condition  in  their 
own  old  home,  what  hope  is  there  that  they  will 
do  any  better  in  this  land  after  they  have  ceased  to 
be  slaves  ?" 

Here  Comrade  Ditmann,  the  Prussian,  inter 
posed: 

"Can  it  be  true,  as  I  have  read,  that  no  negro 
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nation  has  ever  invented  an  alphabet,  however 
rude,  or  tamed  the  elephant?" 

"Perfectly  true,"  said  Pearson,  "according  to 
what  I  also  have  read.  Elephants  have  roamed 
over  Africa  in  large  numbers  and  have  been 
slaughtered  for  food  and  for  the  utilization  of 
their  various  parts — in  savage  life — only.  Their 
great  strength  and  well-known  intelligence  have 
never  been  utilized  or  made  subservient  to  the 
uses  of  man,  because  the  negroes  never  tamed 
them.  The  Carthagenians  showed  the  possibility 
of  doing  this,  and  the  races  of  Hindoostan  have 
tamed  their  elephants.  Then  as  to  literature, 
negroes  never  had  any  that  I  ever  heard  of.  They 
have  never  suggested  a  creed  or  built  a  ship  or 
founded  a  stone  city. 

"You  all  know  how  the  civilization  of  Egypt 
has  influenced  the  world  in  letters,  in  art,  in  science, 
in  shipbuilding,  in  architecture,  in  everything. 
When  I  was  in  Egypt  I  went,  in  the  interest  of  my 
study  of  architecture,  up  the  River  Nile  and 
inspected  the  ruins  of  Karnac  and  Luxor.  In  the 
temple  of  Luxor  I  saw  the  two  finest  obelisks  in 
the  world,  formed  of  rose-coloured  granite,  and  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  for  eight  miles  on 
each  side,  are  strewn  the  remains  of  wonderfully 
beautiful  specimens  of  architecture,  built  thou- 
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sands  of  years  ago.  And  while  the  Egyptians 
have  done  all  this  in  one  part  of  Africa,  which  is 
by  no  means  its  most  fertile  part,  the  negroes  living 
in  more  favored  parts  have  done  nothing — abso 
lutely  nothing.  They  have  preferred  to  live  in 
idleness,  and  I  fear  they  will  not  work  for  them 
selves  or  anybody  else  when  they  are  freed 
here." 

Pearson  had  a  rich,  fine  voice,  and  we  listened 
eagerly  as  he  talked.  We  asked  him  if  he  thought 
they  could  be  trained  to  hang  together,  cooper 
ate,  we  should  say,  when  they  had  the  power 
to  do  so. 

He  said:  "The  children  of  Ham  have  always 
been  servants  to  others.  Can  they  cease  to  be 
servants  and  work  for  themselves  and  their  prog 
eny?  It  would  be  a  grand  good  thing  if  they 
would,  for  in  our  land  they  might  be  the  intelligent 
carpenters,  the  blacksmiths,  the  farm  labourers 
that  we  so  much  need.  Many  industries  are  open 
to  them  if  they  will  only  work,  and  if  they  do  not 
work,  then,  apart  from  the  degradation  of  slavery, 
their  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  If 
they  are  idle  and  shiftless  and  fail  to  see  their 
opportunity,  the  immigrants  from  Europe  will 
take  the  places  they  should  fill,  and  we  shall  have 
a  worthless  people  on  our  hands." 
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"Well,  comrades,"  said  I,  "let  us  hope  for  the 
best,  for  the  sake  of  the  negroes  and  ourselves. 
But  it's  all  in  the  air,  like  the  notes  of  that  bugle, 
calling  you  to  water  your  horses.  Come,  we  must 
go." 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  FIGHT  AT  DOYAL's   PLANTATION 


THE  morning  of  August  5,  1864,  broke  hot  and 
steamy  on  Manning's  plantation.  The  command 
had  just  breakfasted  and  the  details  for  picket  and 
scouting  were  ready  to  leave  camp  for  the  day. 
Suddenly,  a  trooper  riding  a  foam-flecked  horse 
dashed  up  from  the  river  road  and,  dismounting  in 
great  haste  at  the  tent  of  Captain  George  W. 
Smith,  who  was  in  command  at  Manning's,  handed 
him  a  scrap  of  paper.  Almost  instantly  the  ever- 
new  though  often-heard  notes  of  "  Boots  and 
Saddles"  broke  the  stillness  of  the  air  and  was 
followed  with  startling  rapidity  by  "To  horse." 
There  was  no  officer's  or  orderly  sergeant's  call — 
there  was  no  time  for  that,  for  the  urgency  was 
immediate,  and  each  orderly  sergeant  on  hearing 
the  bugle  notes  of  " Boots  and  saddles"  hurried  his 
men  with  all  the  speed  that  was  born  of  constant 
alarms  and  constant  practice,  often  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  And  if  anything  more  than  the 
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common  danger  to  which  we  were  accustomed 
were  needed  on  this  occasion  to  quicken  us,  it  was 
furnished  by  the  words  which  ran  through  the 
detachment  with  electric  thrill:  "Remington's 
attacked  at  Doyal's!"  "Remington"  was  the 
name  of  a  man,  but  it  stood  at  the  moment  not 
only  for  a  gallant  major  of  whom  the  whole  regi 
ment  was  proud,  but  also  for  all  our  comrades  who 
were  with  him,  and  to  help  them  in  their  hour  of 
need  made  us  jump.  The  orderly  sergeants  gave 
the  word , ' '  Light  marching  order. "  "No  blankets 
or  rations."  "Fill  your  cartridge  boxes."  Scarce 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the  first  bugle  call 
when  we  were  riding  in  column,  at  a  brisk  trot, 
along  the  levee  road.  The  back  road  through  the 
woods  was  several  miles  shorter  between  Doyal's 
and  Manning's  than  was  the  river  road,  but  we 
knew  that  the  Major  would  come  down  on  the 
river  road  if  he  were  driven  out  of  his  camp. 
About  half  way  between  the  two  plantations  we 
met  him  and  his  men ;  they  had  been  obliged  to  cut 
their  way  out  through  a  largely  superior  force. 
Reinforced  by  Companies  C,  F,  and  G  from 
Manning's,  and  by  Major  George  W.  Richardson 
and  his  command  from  the  Hermitage  plantation, 
the  regiment  proceeded  to  Doyal's.  We  found 
that  the  rebels  were  gone  and,  although  we  pur- 
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sued  hotly,  they  had  so  much  the  advantage  of  us 
in  the  start  that  they  escaped  beyond  the  Amite 
River.  We  then  returned  to  Doyal's,  where  we 
learned  the  events  of  the  morning  and  the  loss 
which  the  command  had  sustained. 

Under  the  cover  of  a  dark  night,  Colonel  John 
S.  Scott,  C.  S.  A.,  moved  on  Doyal's  plantation 
with  nine  hundred  cavalry  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery.  He  disposed  of  this  force  so  as  to  cover 
the  approaches  to  Doyal's  mansion,  and  reaching 
the  sugar  house  with  two  of  his  men  he  sent  the 
following  note  to  the  Federal  commander,  under 
a  flag  of  truce: 

COMMANDING  OFFICER  ON  DOYAL'S  PLANTATION: 

To  avoid  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  I  hereby 
demand  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  stockade 
and  the  forces  under  your  command.  I  have  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  artillery  at  my 
immediate  disposal.  Your  refusal  or  compliance 
with  this  demand  must  be  made  within  five  minutes 
after  reception. 

Respectfully, 

J.  S.  SCOTT, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

To  this  demand  Major  Remington  at  once 
returned  an  absolute  refusal  to  surrender  and 
dismissed  the  flag  of  truce. 
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Colonel  Scott  had  twice  before  attempted  the 
capture  of  the  command  at  Doyal's  plantation 
but  the  Major  had  beaten  him  off.  On  this 
occasion  Colonel  Scott's  force  was  too  strong  for 
the  small  and  emaciated  detachment  at  the  post, 
and  when  he  opened  fire  with  artillery,  it  was  at 
once  apparent  to  the  Major  that  having  no  artil 
lery  he  could  not  hope  to  hold  the  place  unless 
reinforced  by  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  and 
possibly  by  a  gun  boat  from  Donaldsonville.  But 
it  would  take  hours  before  the  other  companies, 
scattered  as  they  were  for  many  miles  along  the 
river  front,  and  the  telegraph  wires  cut,  could 
reach  him,  and  he  therefore  gave  the  order  to  form 
a  column  of  fours  and  try  to  cut  through  the 
enemy.  And  this  was  done  in  gallant  style. 
Colonel  Scott  had  posted  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  with  a  piece  of  artillery,  right  in  the  way  in 
which  he  thought  Remington  might  try  to  escape ; 
but  the  powerful  Northern  horses  of  the  Eleventh 
New  York  tumbled  the  little  mustangs  of  the 
Southern  chivalry  over  like  ninepins,  and  the 
piece  of  artillery  was  fortunately  handled  ineffi 
ciently  by  the  rebs. 

Major  Remington  left  the  stockade  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  men  and  officers,  but  no 
artillery.  He  had  against  him,  according  to  Colonel 
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Scott's  letter,  nine  hundred  cavalry  and  four 
pieces  of  artillery.  In  cutting  his  way  out  rather 
than  surrender,  his  loss  was  trifling.  Not  a  man 
was  killed,  though  several  men  and  horses  were 
wounded,  while  the  rebels  buried  four  of  their 
dead  on  the  plantation.  They  captured  Captain 
Raymond  and  Lieutenants  Wood  and  Davis,  and 
about  seventy-five  men  and  four  wagons  and  our 
splendid  hospital  wagon  complete,  drawn  by  six 
fine  mules ;  but  the  rebs  lost  this  wagon  off  a  scow 
in  the  Amite  River.  Davis  was  a  well-made, 
strong  young  fellow,  a  nephew  of  Colonel  James  B. 
Swain,  and  while  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment, 
got  himself  into  serious  trouble  by  threatening  to 
thrash  one  of  the  commissioned  officers  belonging 
to  an  infantry  regiment  with  which  we  were 
brigaded.  After  the  war  he  went  to  the  West 
Indies  to  devote  his  attention  to  sugar  making. 
Lieutenant  James  R.  Wood  was  the  adjutant  of 
our  regiment,  succeeding  Chellis  D.  Swain,  who 
resigned  with  his  father.  Wood  ranked  as  the 
best  boxer  amongst  us.  He  never  presumed  on 
his  accomplishment  to  the  discredit  of  anyone,  but 
carried  himself  as  a  gentleman.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  two  men  who,  at  that  time,  were 
prominent  in  the  public  eye.  One  of  these  kins 
men,  Fernando  Wood,  was  mayor  of  the  City  of 
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New  York  from  1855  to  1858,  and  again  during  the 
war;  and  his  nephew,  James  R.  Wood,  our  adju 
tant  who  was  captured  at  Doyal's,  August  5,  1864, 
is  known  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  prominent  in  a 
great  railroad  company. 

It  is  stated  in  our  archives  that  young  Doyal 
had  long  desired  to  kill,  or  capture,  Major  Reming 
ton.  For  this  purpose  he  had  devoted  much 
trouble  and  pains  in  seeking  a  meeting  while 
scouting.  Having  failed  in  this,  he  sent  the 
Major  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel.  Now  S.  P. 
Remington  was  brave  enough  to  face  any  danger 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  and  in  the  service 
of  the  Union,  which  needed  the  support  of  every 
loyal  son.  He  was  at  the  same  time  too  wise  to 
give  his  enemy  his  wish  and  risk  a  valuable  life  in 
a  senseless  encounter.  No  notice  being  taken  of 
the  challenge,  Doyal  sent  in  word  that  he  would 
shoot  Major  Remington  at  sight. 

Doyal  happened  to  be  with  the  force  which 
Colonel  Scott  had  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the 
New  River  Road  with  the  Mississippi  River  Road, 
and  when  the  Eleventh  was  cutting  its  way 
through  this  force,  Doyal  believed  that  he  recog 
nized  the  Major  and  fired  with  intent  to  kill;  but 
he  mistook  his  man  and  severely  wounded  Captain 
John  Norris,  of  Buffalo,  who  was  in  command  of 
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Company  M  and  who  had  obtained  the  Major's 
permission  to  lead  the  column. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  demand  for  surrender,  as 
made  by  Colonel  Scott,  was  written  in  pencil  on 
a  blood-stained  leaf  of  a  pocket  diary.  First 
Lieutenant  Gilbert  A.  Nicholletts  was  in  com 
mand  of  Troop  D  on  August  5th  and  has  told  us 
that  Major  Remington,  after  showing  him  the 
missive,  placed  it  inside  another  piece  of  paper 
and  in  a  separate  place  in  his  pocketbook.  On 
asking  the  Major  if  he  intended  to  send  it  in  with 
his  report  to  headquarters,  the  Major  replied: 
"No,  sir;  I  would  not  part  with  that  little  piece  of 
paper  for  one  hundred  dollars."  He  might  well 
be  proud  of  it,  and  it  deserved  to  be  framed  in 
cloth  of  gold,  in  order  that  those  who  come  after 
may  learn  from  it  how  this  gallant  and  much-loved 
officer,  S.  P.  Remington,  kept  faith  with  his 
country  in  a  terrible  moment,  and  was  ready  to  die 
in  battle  fighting  for  her,  rather  than  surrender 
her  men  to  her  foes. 

On  hearing  the  artillery  fire  of  the  rebels,  a 
United  States  gunboat,  No.  53,  moved  up  from 
her  station  off  Donaldsonville  and  would  have 
rendered  Major  Remington  good  service  had  the 
alarm  been  given  earlier.  Here  we  may  justly 
reflect  how  very  much  the  land  forces  of  the 
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Union  were  assisted  during  the  Civil  War  by 
the  naval  forces — patrolling  inland  waters  and 
cooperating  with  the  general  commanding  the 
land  armies  in  every  possible  way.  It  was  wisely 
ordained  by  the  government  at  Washington  that 
a  river  fleet,  or  flotilla,  really  constituted  a  division 
of  the  army  operating  in  that  locality,  and  hence 
there  could  be  no  rivalry  between  the  military  and 
the  naval  chiefs.  This  is  well  written  up  in  The 
Gulf  and  Inland  Waters,  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired;  and  one  cannot  study  the  cam 
paigns  on  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee 
rivers,  as  indeed  in  every  other  place  where  gun 
boats  could  navigate  the  streams  adjacent  to  the 
field  of  hostilities,  without  realizing  that  the 
assistance  rendered  by  our  navy  was  largely 
influential  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  Union. 
More  than  that,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  good  cause  was  immensely  helped  by  the 
abundance  and  location  of  our  inland  waterways. 
Without  such  waterways  and  such  flotillas  to  aid 
us  in  the  great  struggle,  the  Southern  Confederacy 
might  have  waged  a  defensive  and  stubborn  war 
against  us  in  strongholds  and  great  fastnesses. 
Respecting  the  Mississippi  River,  the  mightiest  of 
our  streams,  we  are  told  by  Captain  Mahan  that 
the  aim  of  the  National  Government  was,  from  the 
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first,  to  enter  it  from  the  sea,  and  working  up 
the  stream  in  connection  with  the  land  forces  to 
take  possession  of  the  well-known  positions  that 
gave  command  of  the  navigation. 

Simultaneously  with  this  movement  from  below,  a 
similar  movement  downward,  with  the  like  object,  was 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  upper  waters.  If  successful,  as 
they  proved  to  be,  the  result  of  these  attacks  would  be 
to  sever  the  states  in  rebellion  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  from  those  on  the  west,  which,  though  not  the 
most  populous,  contributed  in  food  to  the  support  of 
the  Confederacy. 

How  this  great  movement  was  successfully 
accomplished  forms  one  of  the  most  romantically 
interesting  episodes  in  human  history.  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  worked  downwards,  and  Admiral 
David  G.  Farragut  worked  upwards,  and  by  the 
genius  of  these  two  great  patriots,  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  the  phrase  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"flowed  again  unvexed  to  the  sea." 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

THE  BROOKHAVEN  RAID 

IN  the  last  chapter  I  outlined  one  of  the  encoun 
ters  which  the  Eleventh  New  York  Cavalry  had 
with  the  Southern  chivalry  in  the  southland. 
Broken  up,  as  the  regiment  was,  into  detach 
ments,  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
and  separated  by  long  distances  from  each  other, 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  its 
efficiency  as  a  unit  in  the  lowlands,  neither  was 
there  any  occasion  for  such  display.  The  Con 
federacy  was  now  weakening  to  its  close.  There 
was  no  large  body  of  Confederates  in  the  region 
where  we  were  operating.  Small  partisan  bands 
only  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  these  were 
dangerous  after  their  fashion;  for  they  consisted 
in  large  measure  of  horsemen  who  had  seen  service 
in  the  rebel  army  and  who,  while  sufficiently  ex 
perienced  in  warfare  to  annoy  us  by  their  attacks, 
possessed  the  faculty  of  dispersing  easily  when  hard 
pressed,  and  rallying  again  at  a  moment's  notice. 

2IO 
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In  the  breaking  up  of  these  predatory  bands 
which  infested  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson, 
the  Eleventh  New  York  Volunteer  Cavalry  did 
very  effective  work. 

From  amongst  our  raids  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  I  select  two  for  identification,  these  two 
being  known  in  the  annals  of  our  regiment  as 
"The  Brookhaven  Raid"  and  "The  Pascagoula 
Raid."  I  may  mention  that  Comrade  Pearson 
had  promised  me  to  interrogate  our  prisoners  as 
to  Courtney,  whenever  opportunity  offered;  my 
duties  prevented  me  from  doing  this  personally. 

Before  starting  on  the  Brookhaven  raid  our 
regiment  was  moved  to  Baton  Rouge.  The  hill 
there  is  the  first  eminence  that  appears  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  above  its  mouth. 
From  high  water  mark  to  the  level  upon  which  the 
town  stands,  the  elevation  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  feet. 

Here  we  were  immensely  better  off  than  we  had 
been  in  the  lowlands,  from  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  the  glow  of 
health  began  to  reappear  in  our  cheeks.  We  were 
soon  able  to  resume  drilling  and  the  activities  of 
military  life  with  which  we  had  dispensed  in  the 
fever-stricken  districts.  About  the  middle  of 
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September,  1864,  the  regiment  was  filled  up  by 
recruits  who  had  served  for  two  years  and  more  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  all  valuable  men,  and 
it  was  thus  once  more  a  full  regiment. 

The  annals  of  the  Eleventh  New  York  Cavalry 
state  that : 

In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  November,  1864, 
General  Alfred  L.  Lee,  commanding  the  cavalry  divi 
sion  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  started  an  expedition 
against  the  rebel  camps  near  his  district.  The  troops 
marched  in  three  different  commands  and  met  at 
Liberty,  Miss.,  on  the'  iyth  of  the  month.  On  the 
evening  of  the  I4th,  five  hundred  men  of  the  Second 
Brigade  from  the  Eleventh  New  York  (Scott's  900), 
and  Fourth  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  and  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eighteenth  Illinois  Mounted  Infantry,  in  com 
mand  of  Colonel  Fonda,  marched  to  Port  Hudson, 
arriving  there  on  the  morning  of  the  I5th,  and  camped 
in  the  woods  in  the  rear  of  the  town  until  nightfall. 

It  was  customary  to  call  these  bivouacs  camps, 
yet  we  had  neither  tents  nor  shelter  of  any  kind;  but 
sufficient  room  for  a  cavalryman  to  stretch  his  limbs, 
a  place  to  hitch  his  horse,  and  a  chance  to  get  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  were  quite  enough  to  dignify  our  resting 
places  as  "encampments." 

The  command  left  Port  Hudson  on  the  evening  of 
the  1 5th,  taking  the  road  to  Jackson,  La.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  the  column  moved  through  the  long 
hours  of  night;  the  troopers  were  dozing  in  their 
saddles  when,  just  at  the  break  of  day,  the  sound  of 
rifle  shots  was  heard  in  the  advance;  there  was  a 
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moment's  halt;  the  sleepy  soldiers  straightened  them 
selves  in  their  saddles  and  grasped  their  arms.  Then 
the  column  charged.  The  Eleventh  New  York  was  in 
the  advance,  and  so  quickly  did  we  follow  the  fleeing 
pickets  that  they  had  no  time  to  arouse  the  camp  of 
the  Third  Louisiana  Cavalry,  which  we  surrounded. 

We  captured  a  number  of  prisoners  at  this  camp. 
The  rifles,  carbines,  swords,  sabers,  and  pistols  which 
were  found  in  abundance  were  gathered  together  and 
cast  into  the  fire;  the  quartermaster's  and  commis 
sary  stores  were  destroyed.  The  prisoners  were 
placed  in  wagons  and  taken  with  us  when  we  resumed 
the  march. 

After  we  had  breakfasted  the  column  proceeded  on 
the  Jackson  and  Liberty  roads.  A  few  miles  out  we 
discovered  two  small  rebel  camps  on  the  right  side  of 
the  road,  which  were  captured  by  the  advance  guard. 

We  went  on  without  further  incident,  except  the 
capture  of  straggling  Confederates  and  of  horses  and 
mules,  until  we  came  to  Beaver  Creek,  where  we  met 
the  other  commands  of  the  expedition.  General  Lee 
with  his  command,  which  included  part  of  our  regi 
ment,  had  surprised  Clinton,  La.,  and  taken  some 
prisoners.  The  other  command,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Marsh,  had  charged  into  Liberty,  Miss. ,  sur 
rounded  the  headquarters  of  General  Hodge,  and 
captured  nearly  his  entire  staff. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  iyth  all  the  troops  in  the 
expedition  entered  Liberty.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  horses  of  the  men  in  Colonel  Fonda's 
command,  of  which  our  regiment  formed  the  greater 
part,  were  carefully  examined,  and  those  who  appeared 
in  condition  for  a  long  and  hard  march  were  selected 
for  further  service. 
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About  dark  we  fell  into  line  and  were  told  that  we 
were  going  on  a  difficult  and  dangerous  expedition. 
We  wheeled  into  column  of  fours  and  marched  out 
on  the  road  to  Brookhaven,  Miss.  The  night  was 
cloudy  and  intensely  dark,  and  for  several  miles  the 
column  proceeded  at  a  walk;  then  the  command 
"trot"  and  "gallop"  were  given,  and  for  a  dozen 
miles  or  more  our  pace  was  rapid. 

The  command  halted  for  a  few  moments  to  let  the 
horses  rest  and  to  close  up  the  column,  and  again 
proceeded  at  a  gallop.  Comrade  Thomas  W.  Smith 
was  riding  around  a  hill  on  the  left  of  a  set  of  fours, 
when  by  some  accident  his  horse  fell  over  the  bank 
and  rolled  several  feet  down  the  hill.  Smith  was 
stunned  for  a  moment  and  was  lying  on  the  ground 
when  his  horse  regained  its  footing  and  stood  waiting 
for  him.  John  Briggs,  who  saw  Smith  go  over  the 
bank,  fell  out  to  help  him,  and  while  Smith  was  lying 
on  the  ground  the  rear  guard  went  thundering  by. 
Briggs  helped  the  fallen  comrade  to  his  feet  and  found 
that  he  was  not  badly  hurt  and  that  the  horse  was 
uninjured;  but  the  saddle  had  slipped  and  some 
straps  were  broken,  and  by  the  time  these  were  fixed 
the  column  was  far  away.  Smith  and  Briggs  followed 
at  a  rapid  gait  until  they  came  to  where  the  road 
forked;  in  the  darkness  they  could  not  tell  which 
road  to  take.  They  dismounted,  lit  matches,  and 
found  evidences  of  recent  travel  on  the  road  to  the 
right.  Then  they  hurriedly  mounted  and  overtook 
the  column  where  it  had  stopped  to  secure  some 
prisoners  who  had  been  picked  up  along  the  road. 
The  march  was  then  resumed. 

We  charged  into  Brookhaven  shortly  after  day 
light,  scattering  a  force  of  infantry  and  capturing 
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two  pieces  of  artillery  and  fifty  prisoners.  The  work 
of  destroying  the  railroad,  engines,  cars,  bridges, 
water  tanks,  etc. ,  then  commenced  and  was  continued 
until  afternoon.  The  men  entered  the  stores  and 
warehouses,  helping  themselves  to  articles  which  they 
needed,  and  throwing  the  other  goods  into  the  streets, 
where  they  were  destroyed  or  carried  off  by  the  coloured 
population.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  tobacco,  some 
in  bags  and  some  in  chests,  were  thrown  out,  and  the 
men  had  all  that  they  could  use  or  carry.  Large 
quantities  of  sugar,  bacon,  and  other  stores  found  in 
the  warehouses  were  destroyed. 

There  were  in  the  town  several  manufactories  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  of  boots  and  shoes  for 
the  Confederate  army  and  a  large  building  stored 
with  ammunition;  these  were  all  destroyed. 

The  work  of  destruction  was  finished  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  were  permitted 
to  complete  it,  for  a  rebel  force  was  said  to  have  been 
only  twelve  miles  distant,  and  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
where  a  large  force  was  known  to  be,  was  but  a  few 
hours  away  on  the  railroad. 

It  commenced  to  rain  in  the  afternoon  and  we  left 
Brookhaven  in  a  cold  storm  with  our  prisoners  and 
captured  guns.  The  men  were  well-nigh  worn  out 
from  the  long  night-ride  and  the  continuous  work  of 
the  day.  They  had  not  had  any  rest  for  thirty-six 
hours  and  no  food  but  hardtack.  The  storm  increased 
in  violence,  the  roads  became  muddy,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  captured  cannon  could  be 
dragged  along.  Late  in  the  night  the  weary  column 
could  go  no  farther  and  halted  to  rest.  The  men  were 
told  to  stand  "  to  horse,"  and  remained  in  this  position 
for  awhile;  but  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  an 
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advance,  they  went  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  sat 
down  to  rest.  At  daylight  the  weary  column  again 
moved  on. 

At  this  place  we  lost  a  redoubtable,  if  somewhat 
foolhardy,  rebel  major,  whom  we  had  captured  at 
Brookhaven  after  he  had  fired  the  arsenal  and  had 
defied  the  men  who  burst  open  the  door,  and,  single- 
handed,  fought  them  until  laid  low  by  a  blow  from 
Sergeant  Coonrod's  saber.  This  brave  Confederate 
secured  a  Yankee  overcoat  and,  aided  by  the  darkness, 
put  it  on  unnoticed  by  the  guard ;  then,  at  a  favourable 
opportunity,  he  slipped  away  from  amongst  the  other 
prisoners,  stole  Sergeant  Ellis'  horse,  and  personating 
the  officer  of  the  picket,  rode  up  to  the  man  on  post, 
on  the  Brookhaven  road,  questioned  him  as  to  some 
noises  which  he  pretended  to  have  heard  in  that 
direction,  and  then,  saying  that  he  would  ride  out  a 
bit  on  the  road,  went  past  the  sentinel  and  escaped. 

All  day  long  through  the  mud  and  in  the  driving 
storm  the  hungry  and  drenched  column  wended  its 
way.  At  dark  we  reached  Liberty,  only  to  learn  that 
our  troops  had  left.  A  few  miles  farther  on  we  saw 
the  camp-fires  of  our  comrades  and  were  soon  among 
them,  receiving  congratulations  and  their  cheers,  for 
they  had  given  us  up  for  lost.  The  bridge  over  Beaver 
Creek  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  it  had  to 
be  rebuilt  by  our  pioneers  on  the  morning  of  the  2Oth. 
It  was  nearly  noon  of  that  day  when  we  resumed  our 
march  towards  Baton  Rouge,  and  many  a  trooper  was 
thankful  for  the  rest  and  for  the  chance  to  dry  his 
clothes  and  get  something  for  himself  and  his  horse  to 
eat;  for  those  who  went  on  the  Brookhaven  ride  were 
forty-eight  hours  without  rest  and  almost  without  food. 

We  went  into  camp  on  the  night  of  the  20th  in  a 
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terrible  storm.  The  rebel  officers  gave  their  parole 
not  to  attempt  to  escape,  and  were  allowed  to  occupy 
a  building  with  General  Lee  and  his  staff.  In  the 
morning  it  was  discovered  that  four  officers  had 
violated  their  parole  and  escaped. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2ist  the  march  was  resumed; 
the  long  line  of  captured  wagons  filled  with  prisoners 
was  straightened  out  on  the  road  and  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  column.  Behind  the  troops  came  a 
column  of  negroes,  slaves  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
from  the  white-haired  old  "uncles"  and  "mammies" 
to  the  pickaninnies  in  arms.  Those  black  people  flee 
ing  from  slavery  had  appropriated  the  vehicles  of  their 
owners  and  had  harnessed  thereto  any  kind  of  animal 
that  they  could  find.  There  were  stately  old  family 
coaches,  farm  wagons,  carts,  light  and  heavy  carriages, 
hand  carts  and  wheelbarrows;  some  were  drawn  by 
horses,  others  by  mules,  donkeys,  oxen,  and  even  cows, 
and  some  were  pulled  or  pushed  by  men  or  women. 
In  these  vehicles  were  all  kinds  of  household  goods, 
on  top  of  which  were  perched  coloured  people  of  all 
shades  of  complexion,  from  the  ebony-hued,  flat-nosed 
Ethiopian  to  the  Caucasian-featured  octoroon.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  mounted  on  the  backs  of 
horses  and  mules  and  all  rode  astride ;  hundreds  trotted 
along  on  foot,  some  with  bundles ;  others  caring  nothing 
for  worldly  goods  hurried  along,  seemingly  only  anx 
ious  to  get  inside  the  Union  lines  and  witness  the  dawn 
of  their  "day  of  jubilee."  Behind  this  heterogeneous 
mass  came  a  strong  rear-guard,  which  was  taxed  to 
its  utmost  ability  to  keep  the  column  closed  up. 
Behind  the  rearguard  came  the  rebel  cavalry,  but 
never  near  enough  to  endanger  our  forces  or  to  be  in 
danger  themselves. 
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Throughout  the  day  of  the  2ist  the  march  was 
rapidly  continued,  no  event  of  interest  happening. 
The  number  of  coloured  people  in  the  column  was 
increased  and  the  men  enlivened  the  march  with 
song  and  shout.  The  rebel  yell  and  the  Yankee  cheer 
were  alternately  given.  Our  men  were  in  good  spirits, 
for  they  had  accomplished  one  of  the  most  successful 
expeditions  of  the  war,  when  the  numbers  engaged, 
the  great  loss  inflicted  upon  the  Confederates,  and  the 
slight  loss  to  the  Unionists  are  considered. 

Our  loss  was  one  man  killed,  one  wounded  and  cap 
tured,  and  one  officer  captured.  This  loss  occurred 
in  the  rear-guard.  Lieutenant  MacClermont  of  Com 
pany  F  relates  that  he  took  two  men  and  attempted 
to  drive  off  some  rebels  who  were  annoying  the  rear 
guard.  In  returning  from  this  duty  a  detachment 
of  the  enemy  emptied  all  three  of  the  Union  sad 
dles.  MacClermont's  horse  was  killed  and  Mac 
Clermont  surrendered.  One  of  the  two  enlisted  men 
was  killed,  the  other  wounded  fatally.  The  lieuten 
ant  was  taken  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  confined 
in  a  stockade  prison.  There  were  about  fifty  Union 
soldiers  in  the  prison  and  they  were  fairly  well  treated, 
receiving  a  measure  of  cornmeal,  some  salt  and  bacon, 
and  a  large  plug  of  tobacco  for  a  week's  ration.  After 
being  in  prison  at  Jackson  about  ten  days  the  prison 
ers  were  mustered  and  directed  to  prepare  to  go  to 
Anderson ville;  when  they  were  about  to  start  an 
officer  called  MacClermont's  name  and  said  he  was  to 
remain  in  the  stockade. 

The  lieutenant  believed  that  he  was  to  be  shot  in 
retaliation  for  some  offence  committed  by  the  Feder 
als,  but  was  assured  the  next  day  by  the  captain  of  the 
guard  that  he  had  been  kept  back  for  his  own  good. 
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and  that  he  had  friends  amongst  the  Confederates 
who  would  not  permit  him  to  be  harmed,  but  that  he 
could  not  divulge  their  names.  He  was  placed  under 
charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Watt,  Confederate 
Commissioner  of  Exchange,  taken  to  the  Union  lines, 
and  paroled.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  paper 
signed  by  Lieutenant  MacClermont,  and  is  an  illus 
tration  of  the  way  paroles  were  given. 

HEADQUARTERS  PAROLED  AND  EXCHANGED  PRISONERS 

TANGIPAHOA,  LA.,  Dec.  24,  1864. 

I,  the  undersigned,  prisoner  at  war,  second  lieu 
tenant  Company  F,  Regiment  Eleventh,  New  York 
Cavalry,  captured  at  or  near  Jackson,  La.,  on  Novem 
ber  2ist,  1864,  by  Col.  Gober,  hereby  give  my  parole 
of  honour,  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  or  to  perform  any  military  or 
garrison  duty  whatever,  until  regularly  exchanged; 
and  further,  that  I  will  not  divulge  anything  relative 
to  the  condition  or  position  of  any  of  the  forces  of  the 
Confederate  States. 

This  24th  day  of  December,  1864. 

ROBERT  MACCLERMONT. 

Witness, 
EDWIN  F.  WILEY, 

Captain,  Company  F,  Fifth  Tennessee. 

The  dishonourable  behaviour  of  the  four  Confe 
derate  officers  who  broke  their  parole  and  escaped 
from  our  camp  was  held  by  their  brother  officers 
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to  be  a  blemish  on  their  escutcheon,  and  gave 
rise  to  an  interesting  correspondence,  which  I  am 
glad  to  reproduce  here,  in  justice  to  the  fifteen, 
who,  even  in  captivity,  held  the  word  of  a  gentle 
man  to  be  a  sacred  thing.  The  names  of  the  four 
"frailties"  are  suppressed  here.  (They  are  given 
in  The  Story  of  a  Cavalry  Regiment,  page  182.) 

HEADQUARTERS  CAVALRY  DIVISION, 
BATON  ROUGE,  LA.,  Nov.  23,  1864. 

BRIG.  GEN.  G.  B.  HODGE,  C.  S.  ARMY, 

Comd'g  District  of  Southwest  Miss.  &  East  La. 
GENERAL, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  communication  from 
certain  officers  in  your  army,  now  in  my  hands,  which 
will  sufficiently  explain  itself.  Although  after  the 
communication  I  deem  it  unnecessary,  I  will  here  for 
mally  request  of  you  the  surrender  of  Capt. , 

Lieut. ,    Lieut. ,    Lieut. ,    officers   of   the 

C.  S.  Army,  who  in  violation  of  their  parole  escaped 
as  described  in  the  communication  above  referred  to. 

I  am,  General,  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  L.  LEE,  Brig.  General. 

U.  S.  PRISON,  BATON  ROUGE,  LA., 
November  22,  1864. 

BRIG.  GEN.  GEORGE  B.  HODGE, 
GENERAL, 

We  have  the  honour  to  state  that  on  the  night  of  the 
1 9th  instant,  the  Federal  Cavalry,  under  Brigadier 
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General  Lee,  halted  about  six  miles  and  a  half  from 
Liberty,  on  the  Clinton  road,  and  the  weather  being 
inclement  and  the  ground  thoroughly  saturated, 
General  Lee  proposed  that  such  of  the  officers  of  the 
C.  S.  Army,  (prisoners  in  his  hands)  as  would  give  a 
verbal  parole  of  honour,  should  be  permitted,  without 
guard,  to  make  use  of  the  dwelling  used  as  his  head 
quarters.  The  parole  was  accepted  without  dissent* 
and  the  prisoners  were  assigned  to  the  same  quarters 
and  the  same  fare  as  himself  and  staff. 

About  an  hour  after,  Capt. ,  Lt. ,  Lt. , 

Lt. ,  made  their  appearance  and  stated  that  they 

had  been  paroled  in  the  same  manner.  The  next 
night,  the  2Oth,  the  column  halted  at  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Scott's,  near  Jackson,  La.,  where  each  officer  was 
informed  that  those  who  were  willing  to  do  so,  would 
be  paroled  upon  the  same  terms.  The  ground  being 
entirely  wet  and  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  and 
nearly  all  the  prisoners  destitute  of  covering,  the 
parole  was  again  unanimously  accepted,  and  the 
officers  were  allowed  the  same  privileges  and  accom 
modations  as  the  general  and  staff.  The  next  morn 
ing  the  following  officers  were  found  missing,  viz. — 
Capt. ,  Lt. ,  Lt. ,  Lt. . 

Those  who  remained  were  subjected  to  the  mortify 
ing  and  humiliating  confession  that  four  officers  wear 
ing  the  Confederate  uniform  had  violated  their  parole 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  guard,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
had  made  their  escape.  A  stigma  has  been  cast  upon 
the  untarnished  escutcheon  of  our  arms.  These  men 
have  forfeited  every  claim  as  gentlemen  and  officers, 
and  their  comrades,  who  were  careful  of  their  pledges, 
have  been  left  to  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  their 
bad  faith. 
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They  may  plead  in  extenuation  that  they  did  not 
originally  form  the  compact,  but  the  nature  of  the 
compact  was  thoroughly  discussed  with  them  by  many 
of  the  subscribers,  and  they  confided  to  none  their 
intention  to  escape.  We  therefore  beg,  General, 
that  you  will  find  it  in  your  power  to  arrest  and  for 
ward  those  men  by  the  earliest  opportunity  to  the 
same  destination  as  their  comrades,  who  have  been 
more  sensitive  of  their  personal  honour  and  the  good 
name  of  the  Confederate  army.  Their  conduct  has 
been  the  more  dastardly  that  they  have  left  the  odium 
of  their  disgrace  to  rest  upon  their  comrades,  who  are 
now  helpless  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

Hoping  that  our  request  may  be  acceded  to,  we  are, 
General,  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Here  follow  fifteen  names  of  Confederate  gentle 
men  and  their  rank  (these  names  are  given  in  The 
Story  of  a  Cavalry  Regiment,  p.  183). 

In  justice  to  General  Hodge  it  may  be  added 
that  the  request  was  complied  with  and  the  officers 
who  violated  their  parole  were  delivered  to  the 
United  States  authorities. 

There  is  on  record  a  long  sad  letter  from  General 
Hodge  to  President  Davis,  dated  December  8, 
1864,  in  which  he  bewails  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  forces  under  his  command,  and  asks  for  a  court 
of  inquiry  into  his  own  conduct  of  the  campaign. 
After  singling  out  by  name  several  officers  who,  in 
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his  judgment,  failed  to  exert  themselves  against 
the  Union  troops,  he  adds: 

I  do  not  know  that  there  was  actual  treason  or 
treachery,  but  when  I  tell  your  Excellency  that  I 
have  had  to  institute  proceedings  against  officers  as 
high  as  colonels  for  taking  bribes  to  pass  cotton  at 
the  very  points  I  had  placed  them  to  guard,  you 
will  probably  agree  with  me  that  it  was  not  all  acci 
dental. 

The  court  of  inquiry  was  granted,  and  the 
findings  exonerated  General  Hodge  from  blame  for 
the  disasters  to  the  Confederacy. 

The  truth  is  the  Confederacy  was  weakening. 
Hard  as  was  the  fatigue,  the  privation,  and  the 
exposure  to  the  elements  which  we  boys  in  blue 
experienced  on  that  Brookhaven  raid,  the  con 
viction  was  forced  on  us  that  we  got  off  wonder 
fully  well.  Even  allowing  for  what  we  not  un 
reasonably  considered  our  advantages  in  discipline 
and  equipment,  we  were  surprised  that  an  enemy, 
fighting  on  his  own  ground,  with  perfect  familiarity 
of  the  roads  and  topography,  should  have  treated 
us  so  leniently.  If  the  Confederacy  was  losing 
heart  and,  in  its  discouragement,  was  growing 
negligent,  there  was  no  marvel  in  that.  For  now, 
at  the  end  of  1864  there  was  little  left  to  it  of  the 
vast  territory  comprised  in  the  eleven  States 
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which  had  seceded  less  than  four  years  before. 
Lee  was  holding  out  in  Virginia,  and  his  surrender 
ere  long  before  the  Union  resources  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  certainly  when  Grant  was  commis 
sioned  to  overthrow  him.  The  great  waterway, 
the  control  of  which  meant  everything  to  the 
Confederate  States,  was  open  to  the  sea,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Union  government.  By  a  campaign 
which  is  said  to  have  no  parallel  in  military  his 
tory,  unless  it  be  the  first  Italian  campaign  of 
Napoleon  in  1796,  General  Grant  had  captured 
the  stronghold  of  Vicksburg.  This  was  the 
wonderful  campaign  in  which  General  Grant  cut 
loose  from  his  base  of  supplies,  making  a  new  base, 
and  allowing  his  army  to  subsist  on  what  they 
could  get  from  day  to  day.  It  was  a  great  risk, 
but  fortune  favoured  this  brave  and  skillful  man, 
and  "his  soldiers  found  abundance  of  food,  al 
though  they  ate  so  much  poultry  with  so  little 
bread  that  the  sight  of  a  chicken  disgusted  them." 
Five  days  after  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg, 
Port  Hudson  surrendered  to  General  Banks. 

While  these  public  events  were  happening  the 
men  of  the  Eleventh  New  York  Cavalry  found 
many  letters  in  the  captured  rebel  camps,  which 
letters  clearly  indicated  a  great  deal  of  distrust 
and  impatience  existing  in  the  South  as  to  the 
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outcome  of  the  war.  I  have  before  me  now  one  of 
these  letters,  dated  from  a  certain  place  in  Missis 
sippi,  January  14,  1864.  It  was  evidently  written 
by  a  young  lady  who  had  recently  become  a  bride, 
or  who  expected  soon  to  be  one,  and  her  pleadings 
with  her  lover  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Con 
federacy  as  a  lost  cause,  and  return  to  her,  are  very 
pathetic  and  touching.  This  letter,  which,  par 
don  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  print,  has  passages  in  it 
which  confirm  the  view  I  have  taken  above  about 
the  Confederacy  losing  heart,  as  two  or  three 
paragraphs  will  testify : 

Notwithstanding  your  attempt  to  present  the 
situation  of  our  beloved  country  in  as  favourable  a 
light  as  possible,  my  hopes  are  dead.  I  cannot  in 
this  state  of  affairs  conceive  the  slightest  ground  for 
hope.  If,  as  you  say,  the  circumstances  of  our  situ 
ation  are  flattering,  why  is  it  that  a  proud  and  exulting 
foe  is  permitted  to  occupy  the  very  heart  of  our  terri 
tory?  Why  has  he  been  allowed  to  sweep  our  com 
merce  from  our  rivers,  to  blockade  our  ports,  till 
everything  of  comfort  or  necessity  which  we  do  not 
produce  has  become  a  luxury  only  purchased  at  fabu 
lous  prices?  Why  has  he  been  allowed  to  sit  down  in 
undisturbed  repose  in  our  finest  cities,  converting  the 
palatial  residences  of  the  noblest  of  our  land  into 
hospitals  for  the  reception  of  his  soldiers  ? 

The  truth,  bitter  and  humiliating  as  it  may  be,  is, 
that  our  means  are  inadequate  to  the  task  we  have 
undertaken,  a  task  which  time  and  experience  have 
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proved  our  inability  to  perform,  and  every  day,  while 
it  reduces  our  strength,  increases  that  of  our  enemies. 

If  such  were  not  the  case,  why  do  foreign  nations 
who  are  nationally  and  constitutionally  with  us  hesi 
tate  to  acknowledge  our  independence? 

It  is  for  the  reason  that  they  see  our  situation 
in  its  true  light,  and  know  that  we  shall  not  succeed. 

You  will  not  dear charge  your with  disloyalty 

and  want  of  heart  in  the  good  cause.  You  know  I 
have  sacrificed  too  much  to  subject  myself  to  such  an 
imputation.  You  know  what  material  I  have  fur 
nished  and  the  losses  I  have  sustained  You  know 
that  when  the  war  commenced  I  rejoiced  in  a  fond 
father  and  two  loving  brothers,  high-minded,  chival 
rous,  magnanimous  gentlemen,  as  true  knights  as  ever 
laid  lance  in  rest  in  defence  of  assaulted  virtue. 

Where  are  they  now?  All  victims  of  the  sad  evi 
dence  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the  government  we 
have  attempted  to  overthrow. 

Comply  with  my  request.  Resign  your  com 
mission.  Abandon  a  cause  more  than  hopeless. 
Come  back,  while  there  is  a  hope  of  appeasing  the 
terrible  power  you  have  defied. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
We  find  from  them  that  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1864,  an  intuition,  amounting  to  an  assur 
ance,  pervaded  the  mind  of  at  least  one  intelligent 
and  educated  Southern  woman,  that  the  Confeder 
acy  was  doomed.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  the 
same  intuition,  amounting  also  to  well-grounded 
assurance,  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  Confederate 
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troops  whom  we  met  on  the  Brookhaven  raid, 
reason  enough  is  there  to  believe  that  General 
Hodge's  criticisms  and  complaints  were  correct. 
We  certainly  cannot  attribute  this  young  lady's 
solicitude  either  to  a  want  of  patriotism  or  to 
a  feeling  of  selfishness.  Doubtless  she  was  as 
patriotic  and  as  unselfish  as  the  majority  of  the 
women  of  the  South  had  proved  themselves  to  be 
in  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  they  had  lived 
for  three  years,  and  in  which  they  had  borne  them 
selves  with  surpassing  devotion  and  heroism.  She 
had  already  lost  her  father  and  two  brothers  in 
the  war;  and  she  cannot  be  blamed  if,  believing, 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  that  the  Southern 
cause  was  hopeless,  she  should  entreat  her  lover 
to  abandon  any  further  share  in  the  contest. 
Brave  girl !  How  often  have  I  hoped  for  her  sake 
that  her  pleadings  were  not  only  heard  but  also 
heeded  by  the  young  gentleman,  and  that  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  restored  to  her  arms 
untouched  by  the  horrors  of  war.  He  certainly 
must  have  been  placed  in  a  great  dilemma,  between 
the  call  of  war  and  the  call  of  love,  for  he  probably 
received  many  such  letters  as  this,  and  yet  this  in 
itself,  one  should  think,  ought  to  have  been  suf 
ficient  to  make  him  resolve  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  her,  which  would  be  far  better. 
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Here  I  take  leave  of  this  interesting  unknown. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  good  fortune,  having  passed 
safely  through  those  hard  times,  to  live  to  see  the 
real  re-uniting  of  these  United  States,  on  February 
1 6,  1898,  when  there  was  neither  North  nor  South 
nor  East  nor  West,  but  only  one  undivided  country 
over  all  of  which  swept  a  wave  of  wrath  crested 
with  sorrow;  sectional  animosities  faded,  the  blue 
and  the  grey  shook  hands  in  dead  earnest  at  last, 
and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  meet  a  common 
foe.  Then  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Joseph  C.  Wheeler, 
and  other  Confederates,  letting  bygones  be  by 
gones,  cheerfully  offered  to  President  McKinley 
the  swords  which  they  had  sheathed  at  Appo- 
mattox,  and  in  a  manly  and  magnanimous  spirit 
did  splendid  service  in  purging  from  this  Western 
Hemisphere  the  infamy  of  Spanish  misrule. 
Happy  the  people  who,  after  such  a  convulsion  as 
that  which  was  caused  by  our  Civil  War,  could 
settle  down  in  the  compass  of  one  generation  into 
a  mighty  and  majestic  republic,  in  unity  within 
itself. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

WAR  HORSES   IN   FACT  AND  IN   FICTION 

SEVERAL  things  connected  with  the  Brookhaven 
raid  are  deserving  of  notice  here :  The  terrible  ride 
in  the  dark,  the  behaviour  of  Comrade  Smith's 
horse,  the  destruction  of  Confederate  property, 
the  confiscation  of  the  tobacco,  the  real  reason  why 
Lieutenant  MacClermont  was  sent  into  the  Union 
lines  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  unsavoury  pen  at 
Andersonville,  and  a  little  excursion  of  my  own 
into  the  land  of  Nod,  which  not  unreasonably 
moved  the  mirth  of  my  comrades. 

Five  hundred  of  us,  all  sound  men  on  sound 
horses,  rode  out  of  Liberty,  Mississippi,  at  5  P.M., 
on  the  1 7th  of  November,  bound  for  Brookhaven 
in  the  same  State.  We  covered  the  distance  of 
forty-six  miles  by  daybreak,  not  with  moonlight  or 
starlight,  over  a  good  road,  but  over  a  broken  and 
dangerous  road,  with  a  darkness  that  could  be  felt. 
We  could  not  even  see  the  branches  that  hung 
down  from  the  trees,  directly  in  our  way,  and  the 
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result  was  that  we  frequently  received  a  slap  in 
the  face  or  on  the  chest,  which  was  rendered  more 
severe  by  the  speed  at  which  we  rode.  Some 
times  this  was  so  serious  that  the  comrade  who 
was  struck  would  cry  out,  "Look  out  for  that 
branch!"  and  the  warning  would  be  repeated 
through  the  column  as  the  men  reached  the  spot. 
Then  the  mud  flew  into  our  faces  from  the  heels  of 
the  horses  ahead,  with  an  occasional  pebble  or 
piece  of  dirt,  inflicting  discomfort  and  pain.  Even 
the  man  who  has  galloped  on  a  clean  race  course, 
behind  racing  horses,  can  have  only  a  faint  idea  of 
our  suffering  from  this  cause,  the  number  of  horses 
before  us  being  many,  and  the  roads  lanes  of  liquid 
mud.  Next  day  as  we  retraced  our  way  more 
leisurely  to  Liberty,  with  our  captured  cannon 
and  prisoners,  we  saw  places  over  which  we  would 
not  have  ridden  by  daylight  as  recklessly  as  we 
had  ridden  over  them  at  night,  and  we  rightly 
concluded  that  we  owed  our  safety  to  the  sagacity 
and  sure-footedness  of  our  mounts.  Personally, 
I  owed  my  escape  from  injury  on  that  night  to  the 
eminently  satisfactory  habit  of  my  horse  "Jack/* 
Several  times  during  the  bold  burst  of  forty-six 
miles  in  the  dark  he  slowed  up,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  sleep,  and  when  I  spurred  him  he  winced  and 
sometimes  groaned  reproachfully,  but  did  not 
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quicken  his  pace.  The  fact  is,  he  was  picking  his 
way  along  a  piece  of  broken  road,  the  danger  of 
which  he  saw,  while  it  was  unseen  by  me,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  borne  me  safely  over  it,  he  pricked 
up  his  ears  and  once  more  stepped  out  nimbly. 
Fine  fellow!  After  he  had  carried  me  through 
more  raids,  I  resigned  him  to  the  wife  of  Major 
George  W.  Smith,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  him 
and  to  his  pleasant  paces. 

We  are  told  that  when  Comrade  Smith's  horse 
fell  over  a  bank  that  night  and  rolled  a  few  feet 
down  the  hill,  he  recovered  himself  and  waited  for 
his  rider.  Now,  this  waiting  for  his  rider  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  a  cavalry  horse,  because  the 
question  of  life  or  death  is  largely  dependable 
upon  it.  History  and  fiction  present  us  with  many 
an  illustration  and  pretty  picture  of  the  value  of 
this  attribute  in  a  war-horse.  The  report  of 
Lieutenant  Carey  of  the  British  Army,  who 
accompanied  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France  on  the 
reconnaissance  which  led  to  his  melancholy  death, 
on  June  I,  1879,  on  the  Blood  River,  in  Zululand, 
and  the  testimony  of  Sergeant  Willis,  Corporal 
Grubb,  and  troopers  Cochrane  and  Le  Tocq,  con 
firm  the  statement  that  there  was  a  misunder 
standing  between  the  Prince's  grey  charger  and 
himself.  The  charger  was  frightened  by  the  Zulu 
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"shout."  He  saw  that  the  other  horses  had 
galloped  away,  and  he  was  impatient  to  go  too. 
He  would  not  wait  and  allow  his  rider  to  mount 
him,  but  broke  away,  and  so  the  unfortunate 
prince,  who  "had  led  a  spotless  life,"  was  killed  by 
"assagais,"  and  by  that  act,  according  to  Gam- 
betta,  the  lives  of  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  were 
saved.  There  surely  was  in  this  case  a  great  deal 
depending  on  the  capering  of  a  horse;  and  con 
sidering  how  many  of  our  own  heroes  have  lost 
their  lives  on  the  Indian  frontier  by  the  running 
away  of  their  horses  in  scenes  of  danger,  would  it 
not  be  good  policy  to  train  cavalry  mounts  so  that 
they  shall  understand  this  waiting  for  their  rider 
to  be  part  of  their  business?  That  it  can  be  done  I 
know  by  experience,  for  I  accustomed  "Romney" 
to  walk  almost  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles, 
when  the  loth  Vermont  and  23rd  Maine  Infantry 
were  firing  blank  cartridges,  without  any  trepi 
dation  on  his  part.  If  I  dismounted  he  would 
follow  me  and  allow  me  to  mount  when  I  wished. 
So  with  "Jack."  Firing  and  shouting  and  yelling 
were  nothing  to  him.  He  stood  by  me,  would 
follow  me  like  a  dog,  and  was  perfectly  reliable. 
True,  all  horse  dispositions  are  not  equally  tract 
able;  but  I  had  trained  these  mute  companions 
in  to  harmony  with  me  in  scenes  of  danger,  by  pains- 
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taking  methods  of  my  own,  and  these  methods 
are  attainable  by  any  trooper  who  chooses  to  avail 
himself  of  them  for  his  own  security.  And  if  our 
government,  recognizing  the  trained  intelligence 
of  army  horses  as  a  very  important  factor  in  war, 
should  institute  tactics  for  such  training,  the  ef 
ficiency  of  army  horses  would  be  largely  increased 
and  the  insecurity  of  the  men  be  greatly  lessened. 
There  is  time  enough  in  a  regular  army  for  the 
development  of  such  a  necessary  accomplishment 
on  the  part  of  the  horses,  as  also  for  the  develop 
ment  of  that  other  useful  art, — ambidexterity  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers.  The  difficulty  is  in  setting 
about  it. 

Comrade  Smith's  horse  was  one  of  the  good 
kind, — he  waited.  In  the  Idyll  of  the  King  called 
"  Geraint  and  Enid,"  we  read  that  in  the  trouble 
that  came  upon  them,  her  palfrey  "scoured  into 
the  coppice,  and  was  lost,  while  the  great  charger 
stood,  grieved  like  a  man." 

And  moving  out  they  found  the  stately  horse, 
Who  now  no  more  a  vassal  to  the  thief, 
But  free  to  stretch  his  limbs  in  lawful  fight, 
Neigh'd  with  all  gladness  as  they  came,  and  stoop'd 
With  a  low  whinny  toward  the  pair;  and  she 
Kiss'd  the  white  star  upon  his  noble  front, 
Glad  also;  then  Geraint  upon  the  horse 
Mounted,  and  reached  a  hand,  and  on  his  foot 
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She  set  her  own  and  climb'd;  he  turn'd  his  face 
And  kiss'd  her  climbing,  and  she  cast  her  arms 
About  him,  and  at  once  they  rode  away. 

Now  this  pretty  picture  shows  that  the  faith 
fulness  and  intelligence  of  a  horse  were  worth 
everything  to  the  knight  and  his  wife  in  a  moment 
of  supreme  peril.  He  did  not  run  away  like  the 
palfrey  and  leave  his  friends  to  their  fate.  He 
waited  and  carried  them  off  into  safety;  just  as 
that  horse  on  the  Brookhaven  raid  waited  for  Tom 
Smith,  and  carried  him  out  of  the  dark  and  lone 
some  forest  into  the  company  of  his  comrades. 

We  find  another  effective  picture  of  this  very 
kind  in  Lord  Macaulay's  lay  of  "The Battle  of  the 
Lake  Regillus,"  which  shows  us  how  a  war  horse, 
having  lost  his  rider,  galloped  off  from  the  field  of 
battle,  as  though  his  work  was  done,  while  another, 
under  similar  circumstances,  stood  by  the  side  of 
his  fallen  master. 

Fast,  fast,  with  heels  wild-spurning, 

The  dark  grey  charger  fled ; 
He  burst  through  ranks  of  fighting  men, 

He  sprang  o'er  heaps  of  dead ; 

His  bridle  far  out-streaming, 

His  flanks  all  blood  and  foam, 
He  sought  the  southern  mountains, 

The  mountains  of  his  home. 
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The  pass  was  steep  and  rugged, 
The  wolves  they  howled  and  whined, 

But  he  ran  like  a  whirlwind  up  the  pass, 
And  he  left  the  wolves  behind. 

Through  many  a  startled  hamlet 

Thundered  his  flying  feet ; 
He  rushed  through  the  gate  of  Tusculum, 

He  rushed  up  the  long  white  street, 

He  rushed  by  tower  and  temple 

And  paused  not  from  his  race 
Till  he  stood  before  his  master's  door 

In  the  stately  market  place. 


But,  like  a  graven  image, 

Black  Auster  kept  his  place, 
And  ever  wistfully  he  looked 

Into  his  master's  face. 

The  raven-mane  that  daily 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses 
The  young  Herminia  washed  and  combed, 
And  twined  in  even  tresses. 

And  decked  with  coloured  ribands 

From  her  own  gay  attire, 
Hung  sadly  o'er  her  father's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  RIGHT  TO  DESTROY  CONFEDERATE  PROPERTY — 
ASLEEP  IN  THE  SADDLE — A  STATUE  CONDEMNED 

THE  trooper  who  went  to  the  aid  of  Comrade 
Smith,  when  Comrade  Smith's  horse  fell  down  the 
bank  in  the  night,  was  John  J.  Briggs.  He  came 
to  us  late  in  1864,  having  already  served  a  full 
term  as  an  infantry  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  had  shared  in  its  battles,  its  defeats, 
and  its  glories ;  had  been  personally  complimented 
by  General  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville,  "for 
conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  face  of  the  enemy," 
and  had  been  in  the  "Bloody  Angle"  at  Gettys 
burg,  where  Federals  and  Confederates  clubbed 
each  other  with  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets  in 
the  supreme  moment  when  the  tide  of  Southern 
invasion  was  finally  checked.  He  had  passed 
through  all  this  without  a  scratch  or  an  injury; 
and  his  three  years'  service  having  expired,  he 
re-enlisted  at  Albany  and  joined  us  in  the  Gulf. 
It  was  just  like  him  to  try  and  pull  someone  else 
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out  of  a  scrape  without  thinking  for  a  moment 
of  himself.  The  highest  rank  which  he  attained 
during  his  magnificent  service  of  four  years  in  the 
defense  of  the  Union  was  that  of  corporal;  but  he 
was  truly  a  typical  American  hero,  and  he  carried 
with  him,  when  he  returned  to  civil  life,  the 
consciousness  of  duty  well  and  nobly  done,  and 
the  respect  of  all  his  comrades. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  I  had  tne  pleasure  of 
meeting  a  young  Mrs.  Briggs,  who,  with  her  baby, 
was  staying  at  Captain  Arnold's  hotel  at  Point 
Pleasant  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  who 
expected  her  husband  to  join  her  there.  On 
coming  up  one  day  from  an  ocean  bath,  I  found 
that  this  gentleman  had  arrived,  and  who  should 
he  be  but  my  comrade  of  Company  F.  After  we 
had  embraced  each  other  for  joy,  Mrs.  Briggs 
said,  "Why,  do  you  know  my  John?"  "Oh, 
yes!"  I  replied,  "I  knew  him  and  learned  to  love 
him  a  long  way  from  here,  and  long  before  he 
was  yours." 

We  boys  in  blue  are  scattered  now.  Our  war 
fare  is  accomplished.  Only  on  Memorial  Sunday 
and  on  Memorial  Day  do  we  rally  round  the  graves 
of  our  departed  comrades  and  strew  above  them 
the  benisons  of  a  soldier's  love.  Then  in  memory 
we  live  over  again  the  eventful  scenes  of  our  youth. 
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Some  of  us  are  once  more  with  Sheridan  chasing 
Early  in  the  Valley.  Some  are  with  Hooker, 
climbing  Lookout  Mountain,  in  the  battle  above 
the  clouds.  Some  are  with  Thomas,  the  "Rock  of 
Chickamauga,"  smashing  Hood  at  Nashville,— 
Thomas,  the  redoubtable,  the  magnanimous,  the 
high-souled  Virginian,  who  refused  to  join  other 
Virginians  in  their  attempt  to  destroy  the  govern 
ment  which  the  Virginian,  George  Washington, 
founded.  Some  are  with  Grant,  in  the  great  and 
terrible  days  of  the  Wilderness;  while  others  are 
with  Sherman  on  the  March  to  the  Sea,  or  raid 
ing,  under  various  leaders,  over  the  inhospitable 
swamps  of  the  Southland. 

Wherever  we  are,  or  whatever  may  be  our  lot  in 
life,  we  rejoice,  with  exceeding  joy,  that  we  were 
given  to  do  the  greatest  thing  that  was  done  in  our 
time,  and  than  which  nothing  greater  was  ever 
done  at  any  time.  We  have  been  honored  by  a 
grateful  country,  and  we  shall  have  the  everlasting 
remembrance  of  mankind,  because  we  are  the  men 
who  gave  our  country  liberty. 

Now  a  word  about  the  destruction  of  Confeder 
ate  property.  Although  we  should  be  expected  to 
hurt  a  foreign  enemy  by  all  the  means  recognized 
under  the  laws  of  modern  war,  we  have  been  some 
times  arraigned  for  hurting  the  South,  on  the 
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ground  that  it  was  part  of  our  own  land,  and  that 
therefore  we  should  have  been  more  merciful. 
The  South  had  put  herself  squarely  before  us  as  an 
avowed  enemy  and  a  tough  one,  too.  Under  the 
pretext  of  settling  what  she  called  a  "constitu 
tional  issue,"  she  fought  for  nothing  less  than  to 
dissolve  the  Union, — to  burn  over  our  heads  the 
roof- tree  that  protected  us  all; — and  the  North 
fought  in  self-defense  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
Union.  The  sentiment  of  kinship  had  no  value 
whatever  in  such  a  contest.  The  necessity  exist 
ing,  we  applied  the  rules  of  war  to  meet  the  emer 
gency;  and  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  place  its  armies  and  navies  strictly 
within  just  and  humane  methods,  commissioned 
Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  the  eminent  authority  on 
"  Political  Ethics,"— who,  like  Carl  Schurz,  had 
fled  from  German  absolutism, — to  prepare  a 
course  of  ' '  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the 
Armies  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  Field."  These  "instruc 
tions"  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Lieber,  were  revised 
by  a  board  of  officers,  of  which  Major  General 
E.  A.  Hitchcock  was  president,  were  approved  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  ordered  by  him 
to  be  printed  for  the  information  of  all  concerned 
(General  Order  No.  100,  War  Dept.,  Adj.  General's 
Office,  Washington,  April  24,  1863). 
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The  destruction  of  the  enemy's  property  is 
sanctioned  by  Article  15,  of  these  "instructions." 

ARTICLE  15 

Military  necessity  admits  of  all  direct  destruction 
of  life  or  limb  of  armed  enemies,  and  of  other  persons 
whose  destruction  is  incidentally  unavoidable  in  the 
armed  contact  of  the  war;  it  allows  of  the  capturing 
of  every  armed  enemy  and  every  enemy  of  importance 
to  the  hostile  government,  or  of  peculiar  danger  to  the 
captor ;  it  allows  of  all  destruction  of  property  and  ob 
struction  of  the  ways  and  channels  of  traffic,  travel  or 
communication,  and  of  all  withholding  of  sustenance 
or  means  of  life  from  the  enemy,  of  the  appropriation 
of  whatever  an  enemy's  country  affords  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  and  safety  of  the  army,  and  of 
such  deception  as  does  not  involve  the  breaking  of 
good  faith,  either  positively  pledged  regarding  agree 
ments  entered  into  during  the  war,  or  supposed  by  the 
modern  law  of  war  to  exist.  Men  who  take  up  arms 
against  one  another  in  public  war  do  not  cease  on  this 
account  to  be  moral  beings,  responsible  to  one  another 
and  to  God. 

ARTICLE  1 6 

Military  necessity  does  not  admit  of  cruelty,  that 
is,  the  infliction  of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  suffering, 
or  for  revenge,  or  for  maiming  or  wounding  except  in 
fight,  nor  of  torture  to  extort  confession.  It  does  not 
admit  of  the  use  of  poison  in  any  way,  nor  of  the 
wanton  devastation  of  a  district.  It  admits  of  de- 
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ception,  but  disclaims  acts  of  perfidy,  and,  in  general, 
military  necessity  does  not  include  any  act  of  hostil 
ity  which  makes  the  return  of  peace  unnecessarily 
difficult. 

ARTICLE   17 

War  is  not  carried  on  by  arms  alone.  It  is  lawful 
to  starve  the  hostile  belligerent,  armed  or  unarmed, 
so  that  it  leads  to  the  speedier  subjection  of  the 
enemy. 

These  "  instructions,"  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many,  are  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Code  of  1900,  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  Washington.  There  is  no  rea 
son  to  doubt  that,  being  as  humane  in  themselves 
as  so  inhuman  a  thing  as  war  can  permit,  they  were 
carried  into  effect  humanely;  and  there  certainly 
was  nothing  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Confederacy 
towards  the  North  to  warrant  the  North  in  being 
less  severe  to  the  Confederacy  than  it  would  have 
been  to  a  foreign  foe.  Therefore,  in  our  raids  we 
burned  barns,  and  farm  implements,  and  food, 
and  destroyed  property  of  every  kind  that  was 
likely  to  aid  our  enemy  in  his  effort  to  hurt  us,  and 
such  a  policy  is  held  to  be  merciful  in  order  that 
the  war  may  be  sooner  ended.  There  was  reason 
enough  that  the  North  should  put  forth  all  her 
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strength  to  subdue  the  rebellion.  Search  the 
world  over,  she  could  not  have  found  a  more 
dangerous  foe,  for  in  that  foe  were  noble  lineage, 
intelligence,  chivalry,  personal  bravery,  and  tre 
mendous  earnestness  in  the  effort  to  secure  a 
magnificent  prize,  the  loss  of  which  would  have 
reduced  the  North  to  the  contempt  of  the  nations. 
And  in  exerting  herself  against  this  enemy  of  her 
own  household,  who  had  risen  up  to  do  her  hurt, 
the  North  employed  methods  of  warfare  that  were 
justifiable,  in  order  to  prevent  herself  from  being 
ground  into  insignificance  between  the  nether 
millstone  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  the 
upper  millstone  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  destruction  of  the  enemy's  tobacco,  though 
not  specified  by  name  in  our  "instructions,"  was 
clearly  sanctioned.  We  destroyed  an  immense 
quantity  of  it  at  Brookhaven,  some  prepared,  some 
in  various  stages  of  preparation,  much  in  bags, 
and  much  in  chests.  Its  aroma  was  mingled  with 
that  of  the  bacon  and  other  burning  stores,  the 
smoke  of  which  ascended  to  heaven.  The  men 
appropriated  to  themselves  all  that  they  could 
carry.  I  secured  two  five-pound  bags  of  a  kind 
called  there  "Kinnikinick."  This  appears,  from 
the  Century  Dictionary,  to  be  an  Algonquin  word, 
signifying  "  mixture,"  and  applicable  by  the  In- 
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dians  to  a  mixture  of  the  leaves  of  willow,  sumac, 
and  other  plants,  with  tobacco.  Our  boys  spoke 
in  praise  of  it,  and  I  therefore  took  two  bags, 
intending  them  for  the  use  of  those  comrades  of 
Troop  F  whom  we  had  left  at  Baton  Rouge.  I 
had  no  use  for  it  myself.  Until  we  went  to  the 
plantations,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  smoke  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  after  each  meal,  but  falling  on 
those  evil  times,  I  fancied  that  I  should  have  a 
better  chance  to  escape  the  fever  if  I  renounced 
the  weed,  and  so  I  weaned  myself  from  its  use; 
going  without  smoking  for  a  day  or  so,  then  taking 
it  up  again,  and  so  on,  until  I  ceased  to  have  any 
desire  for  tobacco.  After  coming  home  I  read  in 
one  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  books  that  he  had  never 
smoked  until  he  contracted  jungle  fever  in  Africa, 
when  he  adopted  tobacco  as  a  preventive;  so  that 
he  took  to  smoking  for  the  same  reason  that  I  left 
it  off. 

I  have  never  resumed  the  habit,  and  while  I 
recognize  that  there  is  no  law  in  such  a  matter  by 
means  of  which  one  man  can  dictate  to  another, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  love,  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  have  sometimes  influenced  young  men- 
poor  ones,  of  course — by  the  following  argument : 

Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  a  girl  is  living  who 
is  destined  to  be  your  wife.  You  may  not  have 
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met  her,  but  you  will  meet  her  sooner  or  later. 
When  that  day  comes  you'll  want  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  You  cannot  put  your  money  in  smoke 
and  have  it  too.  If  you  cannot  keep  your  money, 
but  must  spend  it,  put  it  in  good  clothes  to  tone 
up  your  appearance,  fine  books,  engravings,  nice 
things  generally  that  will  please  your  bride  when 
she  comes,  but  not  a  dollar  in  smoke  and  ashes. 
Returning  by  daylight  from  Brookhaven  to 
Liberty  was  wearisome  work.  We  had  ridden 
hard  all  night,  in  rough,  bad  weather,  and  had 
worked  long  and  hard  in  destroying  the  property 
of  the  enemy,  which  involved  manual  labor. 
Slowly  the  column  wended  its  way  over  the  muddy 
and  abominable  roads.  The  men  slept  as  they 
rode,  but  their  sleep  was  broken  every  now  and 
then  by  the  irregularities  of  the  way  and  by  their 
unguided  horses  crowding  up  against  other  horses. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  I  fell  asleep  in  the  saddle. 
I  was  riding  outside  my  platoon,  and  the  column 
halted  on  account  of  some  obstructions  at  the  front. 
Jack  saw  a  piece  of  nice  looking  green  grass  a  little 
distance  ahead  of  the  squadron.  My  grasp  of 
the  bridle  rein  was  relaxed  and  he  started  off  at  a 
dignified  walk,  going  past  the  whole  squadron, 
and  when  he  had  passed  it  a  little  way,  he  turned 
off  the  road  and  jumped  across  a  small  ditch  that 
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separated  him  from  the  grass.  This  woke  me  up 
with  a  start,  and  I  heard  loud  laughter.  On  look 
ing  round,  I  saw  Captain  McCallum  and  the  whole 
troop  enjoying  the  situation.  They  had  allowed 
me  to  pass  in  silence,  watching  Jack's  deliberate 
movements,  and  passing  the  word, ' '  The  sergeant's 
asleep !  The  sergeant's  asleep !" 

Lieutenant  MacClermont  was  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  should  be  paroled  and  sent  into  the 
Union  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce,  while  other  pris 
oners  were  to  be  taken  to  Andersonville,  because 
he  knew  that  he  had,  as  a  Knight  Templar, 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  Confederate  captain 
who  was  a  Mason  like  himself.  Many  such  cases 
can  be  verified  as  facts  during  the  war.  In  the 
city  where  I  dwell  there  lives  a  colonel  who  was  in 
a  much  more  serious  position  than  MacClermont 
was,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  and  who  was  saved  from  death  by  means  of 
a  masonic  sign.  I  have  heard  comrades  tell  how, 
when  a  lodge  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  a  neighbour 
ing  town,  adjacent  to  which  were  two  contending 
armies,  men  from  these  two  armies,  who  happened 
to  be  masons,  went  on  pass,  attended  the  meeting, 
vowed  fraternity  to  one  another  under  the  rules  of 
their  order,  and  then  returned  to  their  respective 
camps,  to  shoot  at  each  other  on  the  morrow. 
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The  mention  of  Andersonville  naturally  recalls 
its  Swiss  superintendent.  In  the  summer  of  1865 
I  had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  seeing  him  several 
times  during  his  trial  at  Washington.  I  marked 
him  well,  and  I  marked  also  in  delightful  contrast 
the  face  of  the  spare  young  general  who  was 
president  of  the  court  martial,  and  who  has  since 
become  famous  as  the  author  of  Ben  Hur.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner,  any 
more  than  there  had  been  in  his  behaviour  askeeper 
of  the  rebel  pen  in  Georgia,  to  entitle  him  to  the 
pity  of  those  who  beheld  him.  I  know  that  I 
shared  in  the  feeling  of  general  satisfaction  that 
he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether.  How  he 
cowered  with  fright,  as  he  walked,  surrounded  by 
guards,  along  the  corridor  of  the  Capitol  in  going 
to  the  scene  of  his  trial!  How  he  tore  with  his 
teeth  at  his  finger  nails,  in  abject  cowardice,  as  the 
testimony  of  some  of  those  whom  he  had  wronged, 
without  mercy,  sounded  in  his  ears  like  a  death 
knell !  How  convulsively  he  twitched  those  hands 
that  smelt  of  the  blood  of  his  victims,  and  which  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  could  not  sweeten!  He 
looked  like  the  bad  man  that  his  deeds  had  proved 
him  to  be;  and  in  character  he  can  at  best  be 
ranked  with  the  Scotchman,  Captain  Laird,  of  the 
Old  Jersey  prison  ship  in  Wallabout  Bay,  and 
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Captain  Cunningham,  Provost  Marshal  of  the 
British  Army  in  its  occupation  of  New  York  City, 
after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  who  is  de 
scribed  by  Dr.  Stiles  in  his  History  of  Brooklyn,  as 
"an  Irishman  by  birth  and  a  brute  by  nature  "- 
three  foreigners  who,  being  clothed  with  a  little 
brief  authority,  used  it  brutally  at  the  expense  of 
American  youths.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves 
that  a  monument  has  been  built  to  commem 
orate  spawn  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  saturnalia 
of  passion  succeeding  so  tremendous  a  convul 
sion,  questionable  and  unproportioned  acts  are 
easily  possible.  We  must  tolerate,  while  we  can 
not  be  expected  to  approve,  what  appears  to  us  to 
be  misplaced  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  our  South 
ern  kin  in  this  matter.  Doubtless,  the  cooler 
temper  of  a  later  generation  will  cause  the  monu 
ment  to  be  removed  as  un-American  and  in  bad 
taste,  and  will  substitute  for  it  the  statue  of  some 
great  Georgian.  Meanwhile,  it  is  useful  as  a 
monument  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  hanging  only  one  man  out  of 
many  who,  for  inhumanity  practised  upon  helpless 
prisoners  of  war,  richly  deserved  to  be  punished. 
But  we  should  not  seek  to  perpetuate  in  this  or 
in  any  other  way  the  remembrance  of  deplorable 
offences  committed  during  the  war.  Let  us  rather 
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try  to  forget  them.  The  principles  for  which 
brother  fought  against  brother  are  no  longer  dis 
puted.  Sentries  no  longer  watch  the  dead  line. 
The  sweet  rain  of  heaven  has  been  pouring,  and 
will  continue  to  pour,  its  cleansing  showers  on  the 
prison  pen  at  Andersonville,  and  the  dove  of  peace 
flies  all  over  the  land,  finding  rest  everywhere  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  lo !  in  her  mouth  is  an  olive 
leaf  plucked  off. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

BIVOUAC  PLEASURES 

I  WELL  remember  that  amidst  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  those  days  we  boys  in  blue 
clutched  eagerly  at  anything  that  gave  us  even  a 
slight  cause  for  amusement.  The  mirthful  part 
of  our  natures  asserted  itself  even  then,  and  fre 
quently,  after  settling  down  in  our  rude  bivouac, 
after  an  exciting  day,  we  were  in  the  mood  to  be 
entertained.  Our  appliances  for  the  purpose  were 
scanty.  We  had  a  fine  fancy  dancer,  but  the  mud 
was  usually  too  deep  for  the  exercise  of  his  art. 
We  had  boxers  and  wrestlers,  too,  but  they  were 
often  fatigued  and  the  ground  was  often  sloppy. 
So  we  were  dependent  on  a  ban  joist  who  always 
carried  his  loved  instrument  with  him,  and  on 
story  telling.  The  first  of  these  reminded  us  of 
the  old  folks  at  home,  and  the  second  often  gave  us 
fun  and  laughter.  If  the  narration  was  insipid,  it 
lulled  us  to  sleep — an  excellent  thing  in  story 

telling. 
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One  night,  as  we  lay  stretched  on  our  rubber 
talmas  before  the  watchfire,  where  the  pine  logs  of 
Mississippi  were  spluttering  and  blazing  for  our 
comfort,  the  vivacious  Pearson  shouted  out: 
"Comrades,  it's  the  Orderly  Sergeant's  turn  to 
tell  a  story,  and  I  want  him  to  tell  you  one  he  told 
me  about  an  adventure  on  a  schooner  off  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  I  think  you  will  like  it,  and  it  will  do 
me  good  to  hear  it  again." 

To  this  I  remarked :  "That  certainly  will  be  very 
far-fetched  in  point  of  distance,"  and  he  replied: 

"Exactly,  that  is  the  very  thing  we  all  want. 
We  want  to  be  carried  away  in  thought  from 
this  everlasting  raiding  and  mud  splashing  and 
roping  in  of  young  fellows  who  ought  to  be  better 
employed  than  shooting  at  Union  men.  And 
Bonnie  Scotland  is  a  sweet  place  for  a  man's 
thoughts  to  be." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  believe  that  these  same  young 
fellows  will  soon  mend  their  manners  in  that 
respect ;  and  then  perhaps  you  and  I  may  go  again 
to  old  Scotland,  and  roam  through  the  heather 
once  more. 

' '  Now  for  my  story — and  let  me  tell  you  it  is  a 
true  story  about  myself.  It  was  in  the  year  that 
our  Civil  War  broke  out,  when  Comrade  Pearson 
and  another  chum  started  off  from  Edinburgh 
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to  go  north,  through  Inverness,  across  the  Moray 
Firth,  and  through  the  Pass  of  Caithness,  the 
wildest  pass  in  Scotland. 

"Well,  now,  while  my  two  friends  went  north 
by  land,  I  was  to  go  north  by  sea,  and  we  were  to 
meet  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  I  went  that  way 
from  choice,  because  I  wanted  to  see  the  outside  of 
Scotland,  which  is  beautiful  in  its  ruggedness. 
The  sea  can  never  make  me  sick;  I  enjoy  its  rough 
ness,  and  the  bigger  the  waves  the  better  I  like 
them;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  you  don't  find  in 
the  North  Sea  splendid,  majestic  rollers  a  mile 
long,  like  those  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  is  no 
room  between  the  British  Isles  and  the  continent 
of  Europe  for  such  a  mighty  display  of  sea  power, 
and  so  the  waves  are  broken  and  jumbled  up  and 
churned  by  conflicting  winds,  and  a  little  vessel  is 
tossed  hither  and  thither  on  the  deep  like  a  cork; 
sometimes  a  great  unceremonious  wave  lifts  her 
stern  away  up  in  the  air,  and  then  her  nose  goes 
down  until  you  think  she  is  going  to  take  a  header 
and  carry  you  into  a  grave  of  waters.  Now  that  is 
tolerable  when  you  have  gone  through  the  process 
a  few  times  and  the  pit  of  your  stomach  becomes 
less  nice.  I  use  the  word  "nice"  here  in  the  sense 
of  having  become  accustomed  to  a  thing,  as  Lord 
Byron  says  the  ear  of  a  man  becomes  less  nice 
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when  he  has  been  engaged  in  several  duels  and  has 
learned  to  hear  composedly  the  click  of  the  pistol 
that  is  brought  to  bear  on  him.  But,  sailor  as  I 
am,  I  prefer  the  long  rhythmical  harmony  of  the 
Atlantic  rollers  to  the  short  choppy  waves  of  the 
North  Sea.  I  was  very  glad  that  I  took  the  trip. 
We  sailed  close  to  the  famous  Bell  Rock  light 
house,  designed  by  a  Scotchman .  It  stands  on  a  rock 
opposite  the  town  of  Arbroath.  The  good  monks 
of  that  place  generations  ago  placed  a  bell  on  the 
rock  in  such  a  way  that  the  waves  rang  it,  and 
thus  mariners  were  warned  away  from  the  reef. 
That  did  well  enough,  but  when  a  British  man-of- 
war  was  wrecked  there  with  great  loss  of  life,  the 
antique  bell  was  replaced  by  a  modern  lighthouse, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Bell  Rock  and  is  a 
beautiful  object.  Many  other  objects  of  interest 
along  the  weatherbeaten  coast  greatly  pleased  me. 
"The  vessel  in  which  I  sailed  from  Leith,  which 
is  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  small  one  and  had 
only  two  berths  in  the  cabin,  one  on  each  side. 
There  was  a  table  in  the  cabin  and  a  cushioned 
settee  running  close  to  each  berth,  on  which  the 
passenger  sat  when  not  in  the  berth.  The  cap- 
cain's  room  was  to  the  rear  of  what  might  be 
called  the  main  cabin,  and  was  divided  from  it  by  a 
partition  and  a  door.  The  weather  being  fine,  I 
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was  on  deck  every  moment  that  was  not  devoted 
to  meals  or  sleep.  The  captain  was  remarkably 
attentive  to  me  and  seemed  desirous  that  I  should 
stay  with  him  as  much  as  possible.  As  he  was  a 
good  entertainer,  I  rather  liked  what  I  took  to  be  a 
compliment,  and  so  we  got  on  very  well  together. 
But  after  a  while  I  began  to  notice  several  things 
which  bordered  on  the  mysterious.  The  captain 
and  the  steward  often  whispered  together,  and 
whispering  always  excites  suspicion.  Then  the 
captain  was  present  whenever  I  went  below  deck  to 
meals,  and  always  invited  me  to  go  up  again  with 
him.  Moreover,  the  screen  of  the  berth  opposite 
to  mine  was  tightly  drawn  the  whole  way  across, 
so  that  I  could  not  see  into  it  at  all.  The  mystery 
of  all  this  was  heightened  during  the  night  by  the 
consciousness  on  my  part  that  there  was  some 
thing  alive  in  the  other  berth.  What  that  some 
thing  was  I  had  no  means  of  knowing,  unless  I 
made  a  personal  investigation,  and  I  was  not 
called  on  to  do  that,  for  I  was  not  interfered  with 
in  any  way.  Yet  I  wondered  greatly  about  it,  for 
I  was  sure  that  the  captain  slept  in  his  own  berth, 
when  he  slept  at  all,  and  I  was  at  my  wit's  end  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  fellow-passenger  I  had. 
Fortunately,  I  had  sense  enough  not  to  pry  into 
other  people's  business.  So  we  sailed  on,  in  the 
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beautiful  weather,  with  a  fair  wind,  for  two  days 
and  a  night,  and  reached  the  Bay  of  Kirk  wall,  in 
the  Orkney  Islands.  There  we  cast  anchor  and  a 
boat  was  lowered  to  take  us  on  shore.  The  cap 
tain  never  flagged  in  his  attentions.  He  stuck  to 
me  closer  than  a  brother,  and  took  particular  pains 
to  point  out  to  me  every  historic  place  and  famous 
rock  connected  with  the  scenes  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel  of  The  Pirate,  and  these  were  many 
and  very  interesting.  This  was  all  very  nice,  but 
the  mystery  was  still  unsolved  and  my  eyes  kept 
ranging  every  now  and  then  towards  the  head  of 
the  companion  ladder,  from  which  my  supposed 
fellow-passenger  would  emerge,  if  at  all.  And, 
boys,  what  do  you  think  did  come  up  that  com 
panion  ladder  and  step  on  the  deck?  Why,  the 
bonniest,  prettiest  Scotch  lassie  that  a  man  could 
see  in  a  day's  walk! 

"I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings.  I 
stared  at  the  lassie  in  dumb  astonishment.  The 
lassie  stared  at  me  with  a  triumphant  air,  and  the 
captain  stared  at  us  both  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  for  he  had  played  his  part  cleverly,  and 
he  was  proud  of  it.  Now,  I  know  that  you  fellows 
— those  of  you  who  are  awake — want  to  ask  me  a 
lot  of  questions  about  that  girl.  Please  don't  do 
it.  I  have  asked  myself  those  same  questions  that 
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I  think  you  would  ask,  time  and  time  again,  and  I 
never  have  been  able  to  answer  them  to  my  satis 
faction.  How,  then,  could  I  answer  them  to 
yours  ?  Only  I  know  that  whenever  I  read  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  about  the  first  meeting  between 
Fitz  James  and  Ellen,  I  somehow  think  of  the 
meeting  between  me  and  the  lassie.  He  saw 
Ellen  before  she  saw  him,  and  when  she  saw  him 
she  paused  and  at  the  stranger  gazed.  Very  prob 
ably  the  lassie  saw  me  before  I  saw  the  lassie,  and 
when  I  saw  her  I  paused  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
She  was  very  pretty  and  modest  and  quite  at  her 
ease,  which  was  more  than  I  was.  We  landed  and 
went  our  respective  ways,  and,  although  I  stayed 
on  the  Islands  for  two  weeks,  tramping  and  driving 
and  attending  service  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Magnus,  I  saw  the  lassie  no  more." 

The  watchfire  was  still  burning  brightly,  but 
some  of  the  troopers,  worn  by  the  day's  fatigues, 
had  sunk,  one  by  one,  to  their  slumber.  Respi 
ration  goes  on  easily  in  the  open  air,  and  the  lung 
capacity  is  freely  exercised.  It  was  so  on  this 
occasion,  and  loudly,  too;  but  the  snoring  of  Ser 
geant  Ditmann,  the  Prussian,  sounded  above  the 
snoring  of  the  others,  like  Mr.  Longfellow's  diapa 
son  of  the  cannonade  above  the  rattling  musketry 
and  clashing  blade. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


THE      PASCAGOULA      OR      DAVIDSON      RAID — NIGHT 
VISITING — BEES — "  STIES  ON  MY  EYE" 


THE  title  "Pascagoula,"  which  has  been  given 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  raids  of  my 
regiment,  comes  from  the  river  and  bay  of  that 
name  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  river, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Leaf  and  the  Chicka- 
sawha,  is  navigable  for  one  hundred  miles  through 
pine  forests,  supplying  turpentine,  tens  of  thou 
sands  of  which  trees  we  burned  on  this  raid  as  a 
part  of  our  business ;  and  the  bay  was  the  terminus 
of  our  expedition.  The  shores  of  Pascagoula  Bay 
contain  summer  resorts  for  the  people  of  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans. 

The  other  title  of  the  raid  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  officer  in  command,  Brigadier-General 
John  A.  Davidson,  a  West  Pointer,  who  had  been 
active  in  the  conquest  of  Arkansas  during  the  pre 
ceding  summer.  He  reviewed  our  forces  at  Baton 
Rouge  before  setting  out,  and  at  once  treated  us  to 
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an  exhibition  of  his  proficiency  in  the  ignoble  and 
senseless  art  of  swearing.  For  he  had,  as  I  remem 
ber,  given  our  regiment  the  order  to  trot,  and  one 
of  the  squadrons  broke  into  a  gallop.  Setting 
spurs  to  his  beautiful  grey  charger,  he  dashed 
before  the  offending  squadron  and  roared  out: 
"Trot,  Trot,  -  — !  If  any  man  in  my  com 

mand  gallops  when  I  give  the  order,  'trot,'  I'll  run 
my  sabre  through  him  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven!"  This  incident  marked  our  introduction 
to  him,  and  our  subsequent  association  with  him 
was  like  this  beginning. 

One  morning,  during  the  Pascagoula  raid,  he  was 
riding  past  the  column  on  his  way  to  the  front. 
When  abreast  of  me,  as  I  rode  beside  my  platoon, 
he  asked  the  question:  "What  regiment  is  this?" 
and  when  I  replied:  "The  Eleventh  New  York, 
sir,"  he  said,  "Damn  me,  but  you  look  fine!" 
And  then  turning  to  one  of  his  staff,  still  further 
complimented  us  by  remarking:  "I'm  damned  if 
they  don't  look  fine!"  Thus  his  usual  mode  of 
expression  was  interlarded  with  expletives.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  this  detracted  from  his 
merits  as  a  brave  and  useful  defender  of  the  Union, 
— it  was  only  a  way  he  had;  but  it  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  way  that  the  hero  of  Appomattox 
had,  for  he  hammered  the  Confederacy  into  pieces 
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without  swearing  at  all.  He  says  of  himself,  in  his 
Memoirs:  "I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  used  a 
profane  expletive  in  my  life,  but  I  would  have  the 
charity  to  excuse  those  who  may  have  done  so,  if 
they  were  in  charge  of  a  train  of  Mexican  pack 
mules  at  the  time."  And  his  description  of  the 
perverseness  of  these  idiotic  animals,  in  doing  the 
things  which  they  ought  not  to  do,  makes  in  itself 
a  ludicrous  picture. 

I  want  to  illustrate  just  here,  by  means  of  Gen 
eral  Davidson's  habit,  how  "A  fellow-feeling 
makes  one  wondrous  kind."  There  was  in  my 
regiment  a  certain  lieutenant  who  was  a  past- 
master  in  the  art  of  swearing.  One  day,  during 
this  raid,  a  bridge  broke  down,  and  he  was  detailed 
with  a  squad  of  men  to  repair  it.  The  work  was 
tedious,  and  General  Davidson,  wearying  of  the 
delay,  rode  up  with  his  staff  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  On  reaching  the  bridge  he  was  delighted  to 
hear  the  lieutenant  swearing  at  the  squad  in  a  loud 
and  earnest  manner  worthy  of  himself.  He 
"pricked  up  his  ears,  like  a  horse  that  hears  the 
corn  bin  open,"  and  ejaculated:  "Who  is  that 
man?  I  like  him.  He  is  a  man  after  my  own 
heart.  Send  him  to  me."  So  a  staff  officer  went 
and  summoned  the  swearer  into  the  presence  of  his 
chief.  General  Davidson  commended  the  young 
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officer  and  told  him  to  report  to  the  adjutant  for 
service  on  the  general's  staff  for  the  remainder  of 
the  raid.  Whether  the  profane  vocabulary  of 
these  two  minds,  by  rubbing  against  each  other, 
was  enlarged  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  I  only  meant 
by  this  recital  to  illustrate  how,  in  even  such  a 
matter  as  swearing,  the  words  of  Garrick  are 
applicable:  "A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous 
kind." 

The  expedition  left  Baton  Rouge  on  Sunday, 
November  27,  1864.  It  numbered  about  four 
thousand  men  from  the  First  Texas,  First  Louisi 
ana,  Second  New  York  Veteran,  Eleventh  and 
Fourteenth  New  York,  Second  and  Twelfth  Illi 
nois,  Fourth  Wisconsin,  and  Sixth  Missouri  Cavalry ; 
the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Illinois  Mounted 
Infantry,  the  First  Wisconsin,  and  Chicago  Mer 
cantile  Horse  Artillery,  and  a  pioneer  corps  with  a 
pontoon  train.  The  objects  to  be  attained  were 
the  destruction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
thus  cooperating  with  Thomas  in  his  campaign 
against  Hood,  and,  if  possible,  the  surprise  of 
Mobile. 

But  to  effect  surprise,  secrecy  and  celerity  of 
movement  are  necessary ;  and  we  had  not  been  out 
more  than  a  few  days  when  it  became  painfully 
evident  that  to  attempt  to  surprise  anybody  under 
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such  circumstances  was  hopeless.  Heavy  rains 
made  the  roads  almost  impassable.  The  wagons 
kept  sticking  in  the  mud.  Miles  of  corduroy 
road  were  laid.  At  night  we  quartered  in  the 
swamps.  Everything  was  so  wet  that  fires  could 
hardly  be  kept  alight — and  fires  we  needed  badly, 
for  ice  formed  and  our  clothing  was  too  wet  to  be 
comfortable.  We  had  crossed  the  Amite  River  on 
our  pontoons,  the  rebels  having  burned  the  bridge. 
Tangipahoa  was  taken  after  slight  resistance,  and 
five  miles  of  railroad  track  destroyed,  together 
with  the  railroad  buildings  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  town.  A  conscript  camp  was  attacked;  the 
enrolling  officer,  Captain  Murray,  and  his  men 
were  captured.  Then  through  pine  woods  into 
dismal  swamps ;  but  on  December  4th  the  expedi 
tion  reached  the  Pearl  River  and  crossed  it  at 
Columbia  on  our  bridge  of  boats.  That  was  a 
delightful  change.  As  we  emerged  from  our 
flounderings  in  the  dismalness  of  the  forests,  the 
sight  of  that  beautiful  stream,  clear  and  silvery  as 
the  gem  whose  name  it  bears,  and  differing  from 
the  turbid  streams  amongst  which  we  had  been 
lately  straying,  was  as  the  bow  of  promise  seen  i,n 
the  cloud  when  the  storm  has  passed.  Here  we 
found  abundance  of  food  for  men  and  horses,  and 
we  used  what  we  could.  After  a  short  rest  at 
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Columbia  the  column  moved  in  a  southeasterly 
direction — all  except  the  Eleventh  New  York 
Cavalry,  which  was  sent  to  Monticello  to  ascertain 
what  rebel  force  was  there,  a  squadron  of  the 
Eleventh,  made  up  of  Troops  C  and  F,  being  left 
in  Columbia  to  hold  the  town  until  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  should  return  from  Monticello.  My 
comrades  and  I  were  heartily  glad  of  the  rest 
which  this  arrangement  gave  us ;  but  we  had  some 
lively  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  who  peppered 
us  from  across  the  river,  and  this  completely 
frustrated  my  intention  of  taking  a  bath  in  the 
clear,  refreshing  water,  cool  and  crisp  as  the  air. 

While  in  Columbia  I  wanted  a  utensil  in  which 
to  cook  some  sweet  potatoes,  which  were  remark 
ably  fine  there,  and  I  ventured  to  a  house  and 
asked  its  mistress  if  she  would  be  kind  enough  to 
lend  me  some  such  thing.  In  answer  to  my  request 
the  poor  woman  replied,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot,  for  I  haven't  any 
thing  of  the  kind  left.  Your  army  has  taken  them 
all  away.  My  sweet  potato  pit  was  full  for  the 
winter.  It  is  now  empty.  The  bacon  and  hams 
and  flour  have  all  been  carried  away,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  give  my  children  for  their  supper 
to-night,  and  nothing  to  cook  food  in,  if  I  had 
food  to  cook." 
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I  felt  as  I  had  felt  when  the  woman  asked  me  in 
Virginia:  "Oh,  sir,  are  they  going  to  burn  this 
house?"  I  could  not  look  this  poor  woman  in  the 
face,  and  I  simply  turned  away,  sick  at  heart. 
Whatever  my  promptings  were  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  induce  my  comrades  of  the  squadron 
to  share  their  temporary  abundance  with  the 
despoiled  family  were  nullified  by  the  more  per 
emptory  call  of  the  bugle.  Evening  was  coming 
on;  the  regiment  might  return  at  any  moment, 
and  we  must  be  ready  when  it  should  come. 
And  moreover,  this  was  a  rebel  town,  wherein 
it  would  not  do  to  prowl  about  or  take  chances 
for  my  life  or  the  life  of  any  of  the  men  in  my 
company. 

The  six  hundred  men  of  the  Eleventh  who  had 
gone  to  Monticello  did  not  return  until  ten  o'clock 
that  night.  After  feeding  the  horses,  and  taking 
a  short  rest,  we  started  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morn 
ing  of  December  5th  to  overtake  the  main  column, 
now  twelve  hours'  march  ahead.  The  regiment 
got  lost  in  the  woods  in  the  dense  darkness,  and 
had  to  wait  for  daylight.  We  captured  a  number 
of  mounted  rebels  that  had  been  following  us  and 
annoying  the  rear  guard ;  we  formed  an  ambuscade 
in  the  woods  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  and,  after 
the  rebels  had  passed  in  pursuit  of  the  rear  guard, 
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the  ambush  closed  in  on  them  and  bagged  every 
man. 

As  at  sea,  so  on  land,  a  stern  chase  is  a  long 
chase.  It  was  not  until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  after 
a  very  hard  and  long  day's  ride  that  we  came  up 
to  the  main  column,  as  it  was  going  into  camp. 
We  turned  into  a  clearing  in  the  forest  and,  having 
rubbed  down  our  jaded  horses  and  fed  them  and 
ourselves,  we  made  our  couch  on  the  wet  but 
hospitable  ground,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in 
the  pines  lulled  us  to  sleep. 

I  am  stirring  the  leaves  of  buried  memories. 
Incidents  almost  forgotten  have  sprung  from  their 
rest  and  blossomed  into  recollections  both  sad  and 
gay.  For,  indeed,  it  was  very  gay  to  ride  along 
through  the  South  country,  in  the  heyday  of 
youth,  with  no  thought  of  liabilities  to  meet,  and 
nothing  very  particular  to  interfere  with  the  luxury 
of  breathing  the  balmy  air,  and  it  was  sad  to  be  at 
the  same  time  a  witness  to  scenes  of  war. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  that  happened  in  that  ride  of 
several  weeks'  duration  is  so  retained  by  my  mem 
ory  as  the  sight  of  two  young  ladies  whom  we  met 
one  bright  beautiful  morning,  walking  sorrowfully 
along  the  road.  They  were  crying,  and  one  of 
them,  who  carried  a  sunbonnet  in  her  hand,  had  a 
fresh  wound  on  her  cheek.  I  had  viewed  scenes 
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that  made  me  squirm  as  I  beheld  them,  but  that 
spot  of  blood  on  the  girl's  cheek  told  a  tale  of  guilt 
terribly  painful  and  terribly  rasping. 

Men  said  that  some  of  the  wild  boys  of  the 
Texan  regiment,  composed  mostly  of  Comanche 
Indians,  had  ill-used  these  young  ladies.  So  great 
was  General  Davidson's  wrath  that  he  said  he 
would  like  to  have  the  offenders  burned  at  the 
stake.  This  outrage  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
which  came  under  my  notice  during  a  service  of 
thirty-nine  months  in  three  great  armies ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  officers  were  habitu 
ally  on  the  watch  to  prevent  such  offences.  When, 
however,  the  dogs  of  war  are  let  loose,  unlawful 
things  are  possible,  even  in  the  best  regulated 
army.  It  is  just  amongst  such  scenes  that  the 
restraining  influence  of  a  gentleman  is  needed, 
and  by  a  gentleman  I  mean  a  man  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  concern  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
This  characteristic  is  properly  held  to  be  the  first 
of  the  social  virtues,  without  which  a  man  cannot 
possibly  be  a  gentleman,  no  matter  what  his 
lineage,  education,  wealth,  position,  or  even  his 
own  estimate  of  himself  may  be,  and  which  may  be 
innate  in  a  ploughman  and  wanting  in  a  prince. 
If  war  officers  needed  to  be  gentlemen  as  well,  it 
was  in  our  armies,  for  they  had  delicate  work  to 
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do.  I  learned  this  long  before  I  was  promoted; 
for  doing  duty  continually  in  advance  of  my  rank 
I  was  frequently  sent  to  search  residences  in  iso 
lated  places  at  the  dead  of  night.  Approaching 
the  place  as  quietly  as  possible,  our  weapons  being 
secured  against  jingling,  I  would  surround  the 
house  with  troopers,  and  taking  two  or  three  with 
me  would  search  the  various  apartments  for 
guerrillas,  suspects,  and  rebels  generally.  Some 
times  we  found  whom  we  sought  under  a  bed,  and 
pulled  him  out;  sometimes  we  found  him  in  bed. 
But  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  search  we  had  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  occupants  were  not  men, 
and  this  was  just  where  the  delicacy  came  in. 
How  many  a  woman's  face  have  I  been  obliged  to 
see  under  such  circumstances!  How  fervently 
have  I  apologized  for  the  intrusion!  Only  the 
presence  of  war  in  the  land  could  have  justified 
such  a  proceeding.  I  had  my  share  in  it  and  am 
satisfied. 

One  night  in  Tennessee  I  was  sent  with  a  squad 
to  search  the  residence  of  a  clergyman.  After  the 
usual  precautions  and  a  thorough  visit  through  the 
apartments,  we  found  that  the  only  person  at  home 
was  a  young  lady,  her  parents  being  absent. 
When  our  search  was  completed  I  entered  into 
conversation  with  her,  as  she  stood  at  an  upper 
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window  overlooking  the  garden,  and  the  road  on 
which  the  troopers  were  forming.  She  said,  in 
answer  to  my  question  if  she  was  not  afraid: 

1 '  No,  I  am  not  afraid !  The  night  of  our  trouble 
is  far  spent.  The  dawn  of  peace  must  surely  break 
soon.  I  have  lost  a  very  dear  brother  and  several 
relatives  in  the  war ;  but  my  father  and  mother  are 
safe,  thank  God,  and  I  need  not  be  afraid  for 
myself." 

She  made  a  picture,  as  the  moonlight  rested  on 
her,  leaning  from  the  open  window.  I  would  fain 
have  gazed  longer,  but  that  might  not  be;  so, 
lifting  my  cap,  I  bade  the  brave  girl  good-night. 

The  righteous  wrath  of  our  brigadier  was  roused 
several  times  during  the  Davidson  raid.  There 
certainly  was  a  lawless  streak  in  some  of  the  troops, 
and  it  showed  itself  in  mean  ways.  He  one  day 
accosted  a  soldier  who  was  carrying  a  large  swag 
on  his  saddle,  and  asked  what  he  had  there. 
"Some  things  that  I  am  going  to  take  back,"  was 
the  answer.  Then  the  General,  in  true  Davidsonian 

style,  asked  him :  ' '  Who told  you  that 

you  were  going  back?  Open  that  swag,  sir!"  And 
when  this  was  done,  several  articles  of  women's 
clothes  were  seen,  and  two  pairs  of  little  shoes  and 
little  socks.  The  loss  to  the  women  and  children 
who  had  owned  these  things  was  irreparable,  the 
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gain  to  him  was  nothing,  for  in  all  probability  he 
would  have  to  throw  them  away  somewhere  on  the 
road,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  undoing  the 
damage  he  had  done.  In  every  army  there  are 
men  who  exercise  a  mania  for  straggling.  Riding 
along  in  twos  and  threes  on  the  skirts  of  the  army, 
they  visit  houses  that  are  off  the  road  and,  being 
armed,  commit  depredations  unworthy  of  true 
soldiers. 

The  column  journeyed  on,  crossing  the  Black  and 
Wolf  Rivers,  and  arrived  at  Enon,  a  small  place 
on  the  Leaf  River,  on  December  yth.  Through 
out  this  raid  we  passed  through  magnificent 
forests  of  pine  trees, — some  of  them  giants  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  straight  as  an  arrow.  We 
fired  these  forests  as  we  went  through.  This 
was  the  long-leaved  pine,  known  along  our  coast 
from  Virginia  to  Texas  as  Georgia  Pine,  and  in 
England  as  Pitch  Pine.  This  tree  is  exceedingly 
valuable  for  its  resinous  products;  giving  nearly 
all  the  turpentine,  tar,  resin,  and  spirits  of  turpen 
tine  used  in  the  United  States.  The  resin  had 
exuded  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and  accumulated  in  a 
receptacle  which  had  been  cut  in  each  tree  by  the 
Confederates,  and  it  was  to  prevent  our  enemies 
from  utilizing  this  resin  in  their  war  against  our 
Government  that  we  destroyed  their  trees.  "Be- 
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neath  the  trees  were  great  pine  knots,  remnants  of 
trees  of  past  ages,  and  the  fires  from  these  pine 
knots  and  the  resin  of  thousands  of  trees  in  this 
great  turpentine  orchard,  gave  to  the  marching 
columns  a  weird  appearance."  The  smoke  from 
the  burning  timber  not  only  disfigured  but  also 
confused  us  so  much  that  comrades  who  usually 
knew  each  other  well  would  sometimes  stand  close 
together  at  a  watch  fire  for  quite  a  little  while 
before  venturing  to  speak  to  someone  who  might 
be  a  stranger.  Then  the  voice,  or  a  button,  or 
some  other  feature,  disclosed  the  identity,  and 
recognition  took  place. 

The  nights  were  terribly  cold.  Frequently, 
after  nightfall,  when  some  obstruction  in  front 
caused  the  column  to  halt,  a  squadron  would 
disappear  from  the  road  in  a  twinkling  to  rally 
round  the  wayside  fires,  and  the  squadron  in  the 
rear  of  it  would  close  up  and  occupy  the  vacated 
place. 

We  fared  sumptuously  on  the  Pascagoula  raid. 
The  First  Texas  Cavalry,  being  mostly  Comanche 
Indians,  were  detailed  as  foragers.  They  carried 
lariats  made  of  horsehair  and  could  catch  any 
animal  that  came  within  reach  of  their  rope.  We 
had  fresh  beef,  sweet  potatoes,  and  honey  daily. 

Yes,  even  the  honey  bees  came  in  for  their  share 
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of  the  severity  of  the  war.  Some  of  our  boys 
ruthlessly  turned  over  the  hives  and  robbed  them, 
leaving  the  inmates  unprovided  for  and  unshel 
tered  in  the  chilly  air. 

Captain  Gilbert  A.  Nicholletts,  of  Troop  D, 
tells  us  how,  in  one  case,  the  bees  revenged  them 
selves  upon  the  robber.  He  says: 

It  was  in  these  woods  that  my  company  had  a  bee 
hunt,  or  rather  the  bees  hunted  us.  Passing  a  small 
settlement,  one  of  the  boys  saw  some  "bee  gums." 
He  was  a  true  bummer;  he  said  nothing,  but  quietly 
slipped  out  of  the  column.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until 
he  came  upon  a  dead  run,  shouting:  "Look  out,  boys! 
The  bees,  the  bees!"  And  sure  enough  the  whole 
swarm  was  putting  in  their  work  on  horses  and  men. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  flight ;  so  I  gave  the  word : 
"Gallop!  March!"  and  away  we  went  until  we  left 
the  bees  behind.  I  then  called  for  the  cause  of  our 
trouble ;  but  the  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  banish  all 
sternness,  and  we  all  shook  with  laughter.  On  taking 
the  honeycomb  out  of  the  hive,  he  had  put  it  in  his 
cap,  then  clapped  the  cap  on  his  head,  while  the  bees 
were  swarming  around  him ;  he  mounted  and  came  off 
on  a  run,  the  bees  following  him  closely.  They  had 
stung  him  so  badly  that  his  eyes  were  almost  closed; 
the  honey,  melting  out  of  the  comb,  had  run  down  his 
face,  and  take  him  all  in  all,  I  shall  never  look  upon  his 
like  again. 

We  had  been  annoyed  for  several  nights  by 
attacks  on  our  rear  guard.  We  therefore  strength- 
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ened  it  and  on  a  cold  stormy  night  captured  an 
officer  and  most  of  his  men,  who  were  the  cause  of 
the  annoyance.     He  told  us  that  couriers  had  been 
sent  to  the  Confederate  General  Dick  Taylor,  on 
the  Alabama  line,  and  that  when  we  reached  Leaf 
River  we  would  have  all  the  fighting  we  wanted. 
The  idea  of  surprising  the  enemy  had  already  been 
dispelled;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  a  detachment 
was  sent  across  that  river,  consisting  of  the  Second 
New  York  Veteran,  the  First  Louisiana,  and  a 
party  of  the  Eleventh  New  York  Cavalry,  under 
Lieutenant  Richard  J.  Littlewort,  all  under  the 
command   of   Lieutenant  Colonel  Gurney.     The 
First  Louisiana  was  left  at  the  crossing  of  Leaf 
River  to  cover  the  retreat,  should  one  be  necessary, 
and  Colonel  Gurney  pushed  on  with  the  other 
troops.     The  object  was  to  destroy  a  bridge  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  the  "State  Line"  on 
the  border  of  Alabama,  and  "  the  two  companies  of 
the  Second  Veterans  were  supplied  with  canteens 
of  turpentine  to  help  in  the  work  of  destruction." 
The  crossing  of  the  Leaf  River  was  disputed,  but 
the  rebs  were  driven  off.     On  the  night  of  De 
cember  Qth,  the  detachment  reached  the  Chicka- 
sawha  River,  which  it  crossed  next  morning.     In  a 
few  hours  it  was  met  by  a  large  force  of  Confed 
erates   from   General   Dick   Taylor's    command, 
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and  forced  to  abandon  the  object  of  the  enter 
prise.  After  much  hardship  and  some  severe  fight 
ing,  Colonel  Gurney  rejoined  the  main  column 
twelve  miles  from  Pascagoula,  where  he  met  the 
First  Texan  Union  Cavalry  coming  out  with  ra 
tions  and  forage  for  his  troopers  and  horses,  who 
had  not  had  anything  to  eat  for  three  days.  We 
lost  on  this  expedition  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
Westinghouse,  of  the  Second  New  York  Veteran 
Cavalry,  who  fell  while  leading  a  charge  near  the 
State  Line. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  the 
column  moved  down  the  west  bank  of  the  Pascagoula, 
crossing  Black  River  and  Red  Creek,  and  marching 
through  the  immense  forest;  provisions  were  gone, 
habitations  were  few,  and  men  and  horses  suffered  for 
want  of  food,  and  from  the  hardships  of  the  march  in 
the  long  cold  rain.  On  the  thirteenth,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  camped  in  a  marsh 
without  shelter  of  any  kind,  suffering  intensely  from 
the  cold  and  the  raw  sea  air. 

I  well  remember  sighting  the  Gulf.  In  the 
afternoon,  as  we  were  riding  on  high  ground,  a  long 
clear  line  presented  itself  to  our  view,  stretching 
away  to  a  great  distance  on  our  left  flank.  Some 
of  the  boys  who  were  inland-bred:  called  out 
"Look  at  the  prairie!"  But  I  knew  that  line  too 
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well  to  mistake  the  ocean  for  a  prairie,  and  I 
remarked:  "I  do  not  know  where  we  are,  but 
depend  upon  it,  that  is  the  sea." 

In  a  few  hours  we  were  at  Pascagoula  Bay  and 
found  transports  ready  to  convey  us  to  New 
Orleans. 

While  crossing  Lake  Pontchartrain,  I  suffered 
much  from  cold  in  my  right  eye.  I  had  been 
afflicted  a  short  time  before  with  a  sty,  and  the 
assistant  surgeon  had  lanced  it  before  it  was  ripe. 
Now  a  sty,  which  is  in  itself  a  very  sore  thing,  is  a 
tumor  or  boil  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  and,  as  I 
learned  by  experience,  should  be  allowed  to  ripen, 
and  then  be  relieved  of  its  pus  by  pulling  out  the 
eyelash  which  happens  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
sty.  That  is  all  the  treatment  that  it  needs.  I 
had  three  sties  on  the  same  eye  in  three  weeks — 
never  any  before  and  never  any  since — and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  visitation,  unless  it  was 
due  to  cold  and  smoke, — the  smoke  of  the  pines 
being  charged  probably  with  fine  particles  of  wood 
soot.  I  could  obtain  no  relief  from  the  inflam 
mation,  under  the  circumstances,  other  than  that 
furnished  by  a  poultice  of  tea  leaves,  for  which  I 
had  to  forage  round  considerably.  From  that  day 
to  this  my  eyes  have  not  needed  any  treatment, 
nor  the  artificial  aid  of  glasses  for  any  purpose 
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whatever.  They  are  good  by  heredity,  for  my 
father  could  discern  the  colours  of  a  flag  at  a  dis 
tance  of  seven  miles,  and  make  out  the  rig  of  a 
vessel  in  the  offing  before  anyone  else  could  see 
her. 

I  must  have  presented  as  woe-begone  an  appear 
ance  as  does  Don  Quixote  in  some  of  Dore's 
representations,  as  I  rode  in  the  column  through 
the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  for  my  eye  was  ban 
daged,  the  crown  of  my  hat  was  gone,  so  that  the 
parting  of  my  hair  was  determined  by  the  action 
of  the  wind,  and  my  clothes,  like  those  of  my 
comrades,  were  sorely  discoloured  and  rumpled  by 
the  heavy  pitch  pine  smoke,  the  continuous  rain, 
and  the  prevalence  of  mud,  during  our  ride  of 
several  hundred  miles  from  Baton  Rouge. 

On  December  24th,  just  thirty  days  after  we 
had  left  Baton  Rouge,  we  went  into  tents  at 
Carrolton,  about  six  miles  above  New  Orleans. 
We  were  comfortless,  not  having  a  change  of  cloth 
ing  or  proper  appliances  for  cleaning  up.  Our 
money  too  was  gone.  The  paymaster  was  not  in 
sight.  Our  mail,  which  might  have  brought  us 
some  crumbs  of  comfort,  was  up  the  river  at  Baton 
Rouge,  "and  sadly  fell  our  Christmas  Eve." 

18 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

OFFICIAL    REPORTS — WE    ARE    ORDERED    INTO 
TENNESSEE 

IT  is  very  clear,  from  the  following  letter  of  the 
Confederate  General  Dick  Taylor  to  the  Governor 
of  Mississippi,  that  although  the  object  of  the 
Pascagoula  raid  was  not  achieved,  it  yet  had  the 
merit  of  preventing  reinforcements  from  going  to 
the  relief  of  Hood's  Army,  and  in  this  respect 
contributed  towards  the  success  of  General  Thomas 
in  the  overthrow  at  Nashville,  which  is  held  to 
have  been  "the  most  decisive  victory  gained  by 
either  side  in  the  Civil  War,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant."  General  Taylor  says : 

The  greater  portion  of  Davidson's  (Federal)  Cav 
alry,  which  made  the  recent  raid  through  Eastern 
Louisiana  and  Southern  Mississippi,  is  near  West 
Pascagoula.  The  threatening  attitude  assumed  by 
the  enemy  renders  it  necessary  that  all  troops  which 
can  possibly  be  concentrated  should  be  placed  in 
position  to  enable  them  to  cooperate  with  the  forces 
in  Mobile,  and  protect  the  line  of  communication  with 
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that  city,  on  which  depends  not  only  the  safety  of 
Mobile  but  the  maintenance  of  General  Hood's  army 
in  Tennessee.  I  have  therefore  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  the  forces  from  Southern  and  Central 
Mississippi  and  Eastern  Louisiana;  and  the  section 
of  your  State  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River  will 
for  the  present  be  left  with  no  adequate  protection 
against  raiding  parties  which  the  enemy  may  send  into 
that  section. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  Con 
federate  Major  General  Dabney  H.  Maury — not 
the  Confederate  Maury  who  wrote  the  famous 
book  which  begins:  "There  is  a  river  in  the 
Ocean": 

A  column  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  four  thousand 
men  with  eight  guns,  marched  from  Baton  Rouge 
through  East  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  to  a  point  just 
beyond  the  Pascagoula  River.  The  avowed  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  destroy  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  to  surprise  Mobile.  Troops  were  in 
position  to  defeat  these  objects.  On  Saturday,  the 
igth  inst.  (December)  McCalloch's  Second  Missouri, 
and  Willis's  Texan  battalion  met  a  detachment  from 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  which  was  sent  across 
Chickasawha  River  to  destroy  the  railroad.  The 
enemy  charged  with  spirit,  but  was  repulsed  with  some 
loss.  Their  main  force  then  crossed  the  Pascagoula 
River  and  was  advancing  on  the  main  road  to  Mobile, 
but  during  Sunday  recrossed  to  west  side  of  Pasca 
goula  and  marched  rapidly  down  to  Mississippi  Sound. 
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The  following  is  from  General  Davidson's 
report: 

The  bad  weather  and  horrible  condition  of  the  roads 
impeded  our  march.  We  have  had  to  lay  our  pon 
toons  four  times,  over  the  Amite,  Pearl,  and  Black 
rivers  and  Red  Creek,  repaired  and  rebuilt  fifteen 
bridges,  and  laid  miles  of  corduroy  over  the  swamps 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  through  a  country  so 
poor  as  to  render  the  transportation  of  subsistence  a 
matter  of  necessity.  .  .  .  The  day  after  my  arrival 
at  Augusta  I  found  Mobile  papers  containing  full 
accounts  of  strength  and  design,  and  our  daily  pro 
gress  and  marches  were  telegraphed  to  Meridian, 
where  General  R.  Taylor  had  his  headquarters,  and  to 
Mobile.  ...  On  the  9th  of  December  the  rain  fell  in 
such  torrents  as  to  render  the  roads  almost  impassable. 
The  rear  division  (Davis')  was  unable  to  make  pro 
gress,  and  the  streams  rose  so  between  the  head  and 
rear  of  his  column  as  to  sweep  out  an  ammunition 
wagon,  which  could  not  be  saved.  I  found  from  all 
information  on  the  Pascagoula  and  Gurney's  reports 
(who  met  the  enemy's  cavalry  moving  to  Leakinsville) 
that  the  head  of  a  force  of  2500  cavalry  and  artillery, 
consisting  of  McCulloch's  brigade  of  Forrest's  com 
mand,  and  the  Fifteenth  Confederate  and  Eighth 
Mississippi  had  been  sent  to  watch  and  impede  our 
progress  to  the  road  at  the  different  crossings,  while 
they  would  have  time  to  concentrate  several  thousand 
infantry  from  Meridian  and  Mobile.  On  account  of 
the  state  of  the  roads  and  swollen  condition  of  the 
streams,  and  the  enemy's  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
movements,  celerity  and  surprise  were  impossibilities. 
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.  .  .  For  the  last  seventy  miles  my  rear  guard  has 
had  no  forage.  .  .  .  Our  losses  are  one  officer  and  two 
men  killed,  eight  men  wounded,  and  thirteen  men 
missing,  stragglers  captured  by  the  enemy.  .  .  . 

The  Eleventh  New  York  was  taken  by  trans 
port  to  Baton  Rouge.  There  I  received  a  short 
note  from  Helen  Marshall,  to  the  effect  that  she 
had  written  me  a  very  long  letter  and  would  send 
it  with  a  box  of  nice  things  for  me  of  her  own 
making  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  John  Payton,  at  Mem 
phis.  Not  knowing  where  the  regiment  might  be, 
she  had  ventured  to  send  this  note  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Gulf,  telling  me  of  the  longer  letter 
and  the  box.  On  learning  this  I  was  set  on  going 
to  Memphis  on  pass ;  but  there  were  many  difficul 
ties  in  the  way,  and  I  certainly  was  needed  with  my 
troop.  It  might  be  ordered  off  on  an  expedition, 
and  I  might  not  see  it  again  for  several  weeks.  All 
things  considered,  it  seemed  proper  that  I  should 
wait  for  a  lull  in  activities  and  defer  my  private 
affairs  to  my  regimental  duties.  Strange  to  relate, 
my  perplexities  were  all  smoothed  over  about 
New  Year's  Day  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
Eleventh  was  ordered  into  the  Department  of  the 
Cumberland.  This  meant  Tennessee,  and,  in 
Tennessee,  I  thought,  I  shall  learn  from  Mrs. 
Payton  something  about  Fairfax. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

VICKSBURG — MEMPHIS — NEWS    FROM    HELEN 
MARSHALL 

I  HAD  now  come  to  regard  my  intimacy  with 
Helen  Marshall  as  a  brief  and  fitful  enchantment. 
I  did  not  dare  to  hope  that  she  could  ever  be  more 
to  me  than  friend.  During  my  life  in  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Gulf  I  had,  therefore,  schooled  myself, 
with  the  heroism  that  is  born  of  despair,  to  think 
of  her  less  than  love  prompted  me  to  do.  With 
this  end  in  view  I  had  not  written  to  her  a  line,  or 
enabled  her  to  know  the  location  of  my  regiment 
by  newspaper  or  otherwise ;  and  I  had  crowded  my 
days  with  duties,  both  imperative  and  voluntary, 
in  order  that  I  might  bring  myself  to  think  of  her 
as  a  memory  only.  Yet  this  was  harder  than 
fighting  the  rebs.  The  remembrance  of  her  form, 
the  tones  of  her  voice,  the  pitiful  way  in  which  she 
charged  me  to  find  Courtney  Fairfax,  the  tender 
solicitude  which  she  showed  for  me  when  she  saw 
that  her  girlish  confession  about  him  had  wrung 
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my  heart — all  these  things  haunted  me  contin 
ually,  scarcely  more  during  the  watches  of  the 
night  than  in  the  animated  hours  of  day.  How 
strangely  had  fortune  dealt  with  us  three,  who 
now  seemed  mysteriously  allied  to  each  other! 
Far  away,  in  her  secure  and  comfortable  home 
near  the  Potomac,  where  the  peach  blossoms  had 
come  and  gone  four  times  since  she  last  saw  her 
lover,  the  maiden  waited,  pined,  and  hoped.  And 
where  was  he,  supposing  him  to  be  alive?  Whether 
in  a  squalid  camp,  or  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  or  sick  in  hospital,  he  surely  was 
neither  secure  nor  comfortable.  Ragged,  perhaps 
shoeless,  worn  by  the  fatigue  of  hungering,  thirst 
ing,  marching,  fighting,  near  the  last  ditch,  his 
heart  was  doubtless  heavy  with  woe,  and,  like  her, 
he  waited,  pined,  and  hoped  for  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day.  What  was  he  to  the  Confederacy  now, 
or  the  Confederacy  to  him,  after  four  years  of 
tremendous  sacrifice  and  suffering  and  isolation 
from  all  that  he  held  dear  upon  earth?  Beaten  at 
every  point  in  war,  it  would  be  only  natural  for 
him  to  wonder  if  he  were  not  leading  a  forlorn 
hope  in  love. 

I  had  nothing  in  common  with  these  two. 
Their  interest  was  to  remember,  mine  was  to  for 
get.  Meanwhile,  I  was  not  all  unhappy.  My 
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hardships  and  privations  were  sometimes  tough, 
but  they  were  always  followed  by  relief  sooner  or 
later,  and  there  was  much  of  a  compensating 
nature  to  cheer  me  even  in  the  worst  of  them.  I 
was  rich  in  comradeship,  was  well,  wiry,  and 
optimistic,  well  clad,  shod,  fed,  mounted,  and 
accoutred;  and  having  passed  safely  through  the 
horrors  of  the  "lowlands,"  I  bid  fair  to  be  able  to 
perform  the  mission  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
me  by  the  maiden  at  Poolesville.  Fate  had 
decreed  that  she  could  not  be  mine.  Honour  bade 
me  do  what  I  might  be  able  to  do  to  unite  her 
with  him  whom  she  had  promised  to  wed  before 
she  met  me,  and  all  the  more  was  I  impelled  to  do 
this  because  she  had  asked  me,  and  I  had  con- 
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sented. 

And  what  of  the  miniature  all  this  time?  Did  I 
gaze  on  it  daily  and  put  it  under  my  head  at  night 
and  dream  over  it?  I  did  not.  In  order  to  steel 
myself  against  anything  of  this  kind,  as  well  as 
to  preserve  the  token  from  being  injured  by  water, 
I  had  taken  the  precaution  before  leaving  Wash 
ington  to  have  it  securely  wrapped  and  sewed  up 
in  fine  oil  silk,  and  in  that  condition  it  was  to 
remain  until  I  gave  it  to  Fairfax,  or,  he  being  not 
alive,  to  Mrs.  Payton.  Helen's  badge  also  was 
covered  with  oil  silk,  preserving  its  shape  as  a 
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sword  knot,  "and  for  this  reason  it  is  still  bright 
to-day.  The  cover  she  had  fashioned  for  the  hilt 
I  had  to  discard  as  inconvenient. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1865,  the  Eleventh  New 
York  Cavalry  left  Baton  Rouge.  The  Mississippi 
River  was  in  flood.  The  steamboat  on  which 
Troop  F  was  conveyed  was  an  old  tub,  whose 
timbers  groaned  convulsively  as  she  breasted  the 
swollen  torrent.  She  was  slow  at  any  time;  the 
freshet  made  her  slower.  Provoking  as  it  was 
to  have  to  crawl  along  at  snail-pace  towards  the 
city  which  held  my  "long  letter"  and  my  "nice 
box,"  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit.  I 
could  not  get  to  Memphis  in  any  faster  fashion, 
for  there  was  then  no  other  mode  of  transportation 
available;  and  instead  of  going  right  up  without 
stopping,  as  I  hoped  we  should,  we  must  needs 
make  landings  at  Natchez  and  other  places  along 
the  river,  and  stop  for  nine  days  at  Vicksburg,  four 
hundred  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  the  south,  and 
four  hundred  miles  from  Memphis  to  the  north, 
by  water. 

The  natural  and  artificial  defenses  of  Vicksburg 
elicited  the  admiration  of  the  trained  soldiers  of  our 
command,  both  native  and  foreign  born.  We 
rode  over  these  defenses,  and  then  we  entered  the 
city,  and  went  into  some  of  the  caves  and  excava- 
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tions  in  the  hillsides  that  had  been  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  shelter  from  the  storms  of  shot 
and  shell.  These  shelters  were  rented  out  during 
the  siege,  the  amount  of  the  rent  being  regulated 
by  the  measure  of  security  which  the  refuge 
afforded.  Some  of  our  officers  thought  that, 
considering  the  strength  of  the  defenses  without, 
and  the  protective  resources  of  the  city  within, 
Vicksburg  was  a  stronger  fastness  than  any  that 
they  had  seen,  Gibraltar  except ed.  The  campaign 
which  resulted  in  its  capture  has  been  written  up 
in  many  books.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  pictur 
esque  and  interesting  in  the  annals  of  war;  and  the 
more  it  is  studied  the  more  clearly  will  appear  the 
commanding  intellect  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Some  of  us  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  two 
contending  generals  stood  in  parley.  There  was 
our  great  soldier,  and  there  was  the  tall,  hand 
some  John  C.  Pemberton,  who  could  not  bring 
himself  to  surrender  the  Confederate  forces  be 
leaguered  in  Vicksburg.  General  Grant  has  told 
us  the  reason  of  this,  and  I  quote  his  words : 

The  fact  is,  General  Pemberton,  being  a  Northern 
man  commanding  a  Southern  army,  was  not  at  the 
same  liberty  to  surrender  an  army  that  a  man  of 
Southern  birth  would  be.  In  adversity  or  defeat  he 
became  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  felt  it.  Bowen 
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was  a  Southern  man  all  over,  and  knew  the  garrison  of 
Vicksburg  had  to  surrender  or  be  captured,  and  knew 
it  was  best  to  stop  further  effusion  of  blood  by  sur 
rendering.  He  did  all  he  could  to  bring  about  that 
result.  (Battles  and  Leaders,  vol.  iii,  545.) 

We  boys  in  blue  had  in  Vicksburg  one  of  the 
surprises  that  soldiers  may  have  without  disgrace. 
This  was  no  less  than  a  visit  from  the  United  States 
Paymaster,  and  he  paid  us  off  for  eight  months' 
service.  The  Eleventh  had  not  been  so  rich  for 
many  a  day,  and  when  we  re-embarked,  which  we 
did  on  January  18,  1865,  the  interchange  of  green 
backs  by  various  processes  of  card  playing  began, 
whereby,  as  in  all  such  cases,  some  men  were 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  others.  This  gambling 
furnished  scenes  which  had  no  attractions  for  me. 
In  the  game  of  life  I  have  been  sometimes  euchred, 
but  I  have  never  played  euchre. 

I  shall  here  record  another  instance  of  gross 
injustice  on  the  part  of  our  officers,  which  would 
have  moved  a  Swain  or  a  Cesnola  to  wrath.  The 
weather  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  was 
unusually  cold  for  the  South.  We  were  but  lightly 
clad,  in  comparison  with  what  we  would  have  worn 
in  the  North  in  January;  but  excepting  when  we 
had  to  do  without  fires  in  the  immediate  face  of  the 
enemy  at  night,  from  the  fear  of  making  targets  of 
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ourselves  for  his  marksmen,  we  had  not  suffered 
greatly  from  the  cold.  We  were  not  prepared  for 
the  change  of  temperature  from  Louisiana  to 
Tennessee,  and  yet,  on  the  night  of  January  the 
23rd,  the  regiment  was  landed  at  Memphis, 
marched  through  the  city,  and  encamped  on 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  about  a  mile  south  of  Fort 
Pickering,  near  Nonconnah  Creek,  a  small  stream 
which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  River,  near 
President  Island.  The  Japanese  armies  are 
credited  with  doing  everything  by  pre-arrange- 
ment,  and  George  Kennan  would  tell  us  that  in 
providing  for  the  transfer  of  a  regiment  of  horse 
such  as  ours,  over  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  hun 
dred  miles,  from  one  camp  to  another,  a  Japanese 
officer  and  some  assistants  would  have  been  sent  on 
ahead  to  pre-arrange  the  details  necessary  for  our 
comfort  and  welfare.  Was  that  done  in  our  case  ? 
No;  we  were  not  Japanese,  and  were  supposed 
to  put  up  with  any  heedlessness  and  indiffer 
ence  on  the  part  of  our  superiors.  We  were  dis 
mounted  on  a  high,  bare,  open  bluff  overlooking 
the  great  river,  in  the  teeth  of  a  bitterly  cold  wind, 
without  any  shelter  whatever  for  man  or  beast,  and 
without  any  wood  to  make  a  fire,  either  for  cooking 
or  warming  purposes,  and  were  left  so  all  night. 
The  quartermaster  and  the  commissary,  whose 
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business  it  was  to  see  to  our  comfort,  housed  them 
selves  snugly  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  their 
selfishness  was  followed  by  most  of  the  officers.  A 
large  part  of  the  command  deserted  and  found 
shelter  wherever  they  could,  while  many  men  dug 
holes  in  the  hillsides  and  crawled  in  there  out  of 
the  nipping  blast.  Some  of  us  stayed  where  duty 
called  us,  and  I  slept  that  night  on  the  bluff 
between  two  non-commissioned  officers,  and  thus 
got  the  benefit  of  their  animal  warmth.  But  it 
was  anything  but  comfortable, — three  in  a  bed 
never  is.  The  blanket  was  scarcely  wide  enough 
to  cover  us  all,  even  when  we  stretched  ourselves 
straight  out ;  the  man  on  each  side  of  me  felt  cold 
and  edged  in  on  me  as  close  as  he  could  get;  this 
imposed  a  pressure  which  nearly  deprived  me  of 
breath,  and  when  I  sought  relief  by  uncovering 
my  head,  the  bitter  keen  air  made  me  glad  to  bob 
it  under  the  blanket  again.  There  was  no  pre- 
arrangement  about  this,  any  more  than  if  we 
had  been  cattle,  but  only  shiftlessness,  disgraceful 
shiftlessness,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  who  were 
paid  to  watch  over  us. 

Our  historian  says  that  it  was,  perhaps,  no  more 
than  many  other  trials  that  we  had  endured,  and 
at  the  time  it  received  less  consideration  than  the 
recollections  awaken  now;  but  it  seemed  inhuman 
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to  have  sent  men  and  horses  to  shiver  and  freeze 
at  a  place  where  there  was  no  duty  to  perform, — a 
place  within  sight  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  with  all 
its  means  for  comfort  and  rich  in  everything  that  a 
soldier  required,  and  where  the  men  and  horses 
might  have  been  put  in  good  condition  for  the 
many  hardships  that  awaited  them. 

The  next  day,  January  24th,  the  Eleventh  New 
York  was  brigaded  with  the  Twelfth  Illinois 
Cavalry,  and  the  Third  U.  S.  Coloured  Cavalry, 
under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  B.  Dox, 
of  the  Twelfth  Illinois,  a  regiment  for  which  we 
had  neither  respect  nor  friendship,  while  another 
regiment  from  the  same  State,  the  Eleventh  Illi 
nois,  doing  duty  in  Memphis,  liked  us,  and  we  it. 
On  the  25th,  we  learned  that  we  were  to  start  on 
the  following  day  on  a  raid  into  Arkansas,  which 
might  occupy  several  weeks.  The  postmaster  at 
Memphis  had  informed  me  that  Mrs.  John  Pay  ton 
lived  about  six  miles  from  Memphis,  and  I  of 
course  wanted  to  go  there  and  get  Helen's  letter 
before  going  on  the  raid.  As  orderly  sergeant,  at 
such  a  time  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  preparing 
men  and  mounts  so  that  they  might  be  as  efficient 
as  possible.  In  my  dilemma  I  put  the  case  before 
Captain  McCallum.  He  remembered  the  young 
lady  and  her  father  distinctly  and  wanted  to  help 
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me.  "Well,  Sergeant,  I  want  you  all  the  time, 
but  I'll  give  you  two  hours;  take  two  picked  men 
with  you  and  see  that  your  revolvers  are  loaded, 
there  are  bushwhackers  about.  Good  luck!" 

I  did  take  two  good  men,  and  we  dashed  over 
those  six  miles  at  a  lively  pace.  My  pass  carried 
us  safely  through  a  cavalry  patrol  on  the  road, 
the  chief  of  which  admonished  me  to  keep  a  good 
lookout  for  ambushes. 

On  reaching  Mrs.  Payton's  home,  I  introduced 
myself  to  that  lady,  and  in  a  very  hurried  inter 
view  learned  several  things.  She  soon  realized 
from  my  talk  and  from  her  sister's  description  that 
I  was  in  reality  "that  unfortunate  he."  On  being 
assured  of  this,  she  handed  me  the  long-coveted 
letter.  I  secured  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  jacket. 
Then  she  showed  me  the  box,  still  unopened.  I 
knew  very  well  that  its  contents,  being  edible, 
would  be  of  much  greater  use  to  herself  and  the 
children  than  to  me,  and  I  therefore  asked  Mrs. 
Payton  to  please  utilize  them  in  that  way.  I  took 
just  one  taste  of  plumcake  for  Helen's  sake,  and  a 
little  purse  which  was  marked,  "Knitted  for  you 
by  me."  Then  promising  that  I  would  call  again 
after  the  raid  and  stay  longer,  I  galloped  off  with 
my  escort  to  camp,  fortunately  without  meeting 
any  "rebs."  I  say  fortunately,  because,  for 
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several  weeks  afterwards,  we  had  "brushes"  with 
them  that  sometimes  were  very  serious,  all  about 
that  neighbourhood. 

That  night  by  the  watchfire's  gleam  I  read 
Helen  Marshall's  letter.  It  did  not  seem  so 
romantic  to  me  then  as  it  has  done  since,  but  those 
days  were  more  romantic  than  these.  The  title  of 
"Sir  Harry,"  with  which  she  was  pleased  to  dub 
me,  was  a  girlish  freak  intended  probably  to 
remind  me  of  my  "knighthood." 

We  were  ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow,  and 
midnight  was  near  before  I  could  get  down  to  my 
reading.  The  troopers  had  sunk  to  their  slum 
bers,  except  the  stable-guard.  Even  the  horses 
were  quiet,  only  occasionally  stamping,  as  if  to 
quicken  their  circulation  in  the  cool  night  air  that 
blew  over  the  river  from  Arkansas.  The  watch- 
fire  burned  cheerily  in  the  frost,  and  by  its  light  I 
began  to  read  the  maiden's  letter.  T  did  not  get 
through  with  it  as  easily  as  I  might  have  done  had 
it  been  something  else.  Was  it  a  mist  that  came 
up  from  the  river  now  and  then  and  watered  my 
eyes?  Or  was  the  letter  not  clearly  written  that  I 
should  stumble  over  it  so?  I  cannot  tell.  I  only 
know  that  when  I  came  to  the  words,  "Your  affec 
tionate  friend,  Helen  Marshall,"  I  rose  from  beside 
the  fire  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  in  the 
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grandeur  of  that  Southern  night.  Below  me 
flowed  the  Mississippi  River, — dark,  turbid,  rest 
less  as  the  heart  of  man,  rushing  impetuously  to 
the  embrace  of  the  sea.  Above  me  the  heavens 
were  telling  the  glory  of  God,  in  illimitable  space 
and  in  unbroken  silence.  How  strange  it  seemed 
that  I  should  be  standing  there  alone,  in  far-off 
Tennessee,  looking  on  such  a  scene,  looking  on  a 
mighty  image  of  unstableness,  and  on  the  steadfast 
beauty  of  the  stars! 

ACACIA  GROVE, 

March,  1864. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  HARRY  : 

It  is  not  many  hours  since  we  took  leave  of  each 
other,  and  you  bore  away  with  you  my  miniature 
for  my  lover, — if  so  be  you  shall  find  him  alive — and 
my  crimson  scarf  as  your  token.  Already  I  begin  to 
miss  you,  and  to  wonder  whether  even  my  ardent 
desire  to  assure  Courtney  of  my  constancy  quite 
justified  me  in  laying  upon  you  such  a  devoir.  When 
you  avowed  to  me  that  your  friendly  interest  in  me 
had  ripened  into  love,  I  freely  confess  that  while 
pained  at  the  knowledge  that  I  must  grieve  you  in 
revealing  my  secret  attachment  to  one  whom  you 
consider  a  "rebel,"  yet  I  was  thrilled  with  pride  as  I 
listened  to  your  confession.  And  there  entered  into 
my  heart,  at  your  words,  a  sweet  sisterly  warmth 
towards  you,  dear  friend.  Partly  to  assuage  your 
pain  I  gave  you  a  devoir;  a  task  which  I  could  have 
given  only  to  one  who  loved  me  truly  and  unsel 
fishly,  and  whom  I  could  requite  but  in  part.  After 
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listening  to  such  an  avowal  of  manly  love  as  yours,  a 
girl  has  many  thoughts.  None  save  the  shallowest  of 
women  can  listen  to  such  words  unmoved,  or  think  on 
them  save  with  reverent  acceptance  of  the  obligations 
which  they  bring, — the  obligation  of  remembering 
before  the  Altar  of  the  Most  High  the  knight  who  has 
so  honoured  the  maiden ;  the  obligation  to  be  in  reality 
and  truth  the  noble  character  he  deems  her,  and  the 
obligation  to  so  accept  or  refuse  his  offer  that  he  may 
carry  with  him  a  sense  of  reverence  for  all  other  women 
his  whole  life  through.  You,  wrho  met  my  refusal 
manfully,  will  understand  that  while  we  may  be  only 
very  dear  friends,  yet  there  is  a  bond  between  us  for 
all  time,  and  that  I  feel  I  may  turn  to  you  for  counsel 
should  need  occur.  And  that  you  may  share  with  me 
such  of  our  simple  joys  in  this  plantation  outside  of 
Poolesville  as  will  strengthen  our  affectionate  friend 
ship,  and  enliven  your  campfire,  I  send  these  pages,  if 
so  be  you  shall  have  the  good  fortune  to  receive  them. 
It  will,  of  necessity,  be  many  weeks  before  I  can  send 
them, — weeks  in  which  I  shall  wonder  how  you  are 
faring,  and  whether  you  have  met  Courtney,  and  how 
and  where.  I  shall  write  it  in  journal  form,  and  thus 
you  will  know  that  father  and  I  think  of  you  day  by 
day.  The  western  sun  throws  long  shadows  across  our 
lawns,  and  I  must  hie  me  to  the  kitchen  that  father 
may  have  his  beaten  biscuit  to  his  liking.  Dear  fellow ! 
He  says  that  no  one  can  make  them  as  I  do,  and  it  is 
sweet  to  labour  for  those  we  love,  even  in  so  slight  a 
thing  as  beaten  biscuit.  Adieu.  Dieu  vous  garde! 

April  ist,  1864. 

All  Fool's  Day,  Sir  Knight,  and  I  wish  that  I  could 
fool  time  into  hurrying  onward  that  I  might  go  to 
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Tennessee;  but  father  thinks  it  will  be  long  before  the 
way  is  clear.  He  rejoices  at  each  Union  victory  as 
the  news  comes  to  us.  For  me, — well,  you  will  blame 
me,  I  know,  but  there  is  to  my  mind  something  very 
picturesque  and  fascinating  in  General  Lee,  and  while 
I  don't  want  him  or  his  soldiers  any  nearer  my  beloved 
home  than  they  are,  still,  I'm  half  Confederate,  and 
not  a  little  sorry  for  all  their  hardships.  You  see, 
while  I  supposed  Courtney  to  be  with  General  John 
ston,  yet  I  don't  really  know  where  he  is,  and  in  each 
wounded  or  dead  Confederate  I  see  a  possible  fate  for 
Courtney.  Father  says  I  am  growing  thinner  and 
paler.  He  little  knows  for  whom  my  cheeks  fling  out 
the  "white  flag,"  and  playfully  tells  me  to  keep  up  a 
good  courage,  because  "Harry  will  come  safely  home 
again,  my  girl — and  then!"  Here  he  looks  at  me 
archly,  with  a  knowing  look,  and  I  can  only  reply  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  between  you  and  me, 
whereat  he  smiles  and  covers  his  retreat  with,  "  That's 
what  all  the  lassies  say, — at  first." 

April  1 5th,  1864. 

I  have  been  trying  to  immerse  myself  again  in  my 
books,  but  somehow  they  seem  inadequate.  I  am 
increasingly  anxious  about  sister  Millicent  and  Court 
ney  and  you.  But  father  won't  hear  of  my  going  to 
visit  Millicent.  We  did  get  a  letter  from  her  the  other 
day,  dated  last  December, — just  fancy!  She  speaks 
of  everything  being  terribly  high.  John  Payton  has 
been  with  the  Confederate  army  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  sister  thinks  that  the  South  will  have  to 
submit;  they  have  given  all  and  are  prostrate  in  pen 
ury.  She  writes  that  she  has  been  forced  to  make 
skirts  out  of  her  drawing-room  curtains.  Flour  is 
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$95  per  barrel,  calico  $30  per  yard,  and  coffee  $40  per 
pound,  in  Confederate  money.  It  is  both  pathetic 
and  amusing  to  read  the  account  of  her  attempts  to 
card  and  spin  the  wool  sheared  by  her  own  hands 
from  the  few  sheep  left  them.  Hairpins  are  precious, 
too  precious  for  ordinary  use;  large  thorns  are  fitted 
with  wax  heads  and  made  to  serve  as  every-day  hair 
pins.  But  most  ingenious  and  amusing  of  all  is  her 
account  of  the  Confederate  candles.  These,  she  tells 
us,  are  made  of  a  long  flaxen  wick  coated  with  wax  and 
resin.  This  wick,  so  coated,  is  wound  on  a  little 
wooden  frame,  at  the  top  of  which  is  nailed  a  bit  of  tin. 
The  end  of  the  wick  is  passed  through  a  hole  in  the 
tin  and  lighted  and  uncoiled  as  needed.  Even  these 
lights  are  used  sparingly  because  resin  is  not  so  easily 
obtained  now. 

0  poor    Millicent, — so    delicately    nurtured,    and 
reduced  to  such  straits!      When  will  this  cruel  war 
close  that  I  may  go  to  her! 

July,  1864. 

A  long  gap  between  my  last  entry  and  this  date,  dear 
friend,  but  you  are  not  forgotten.  I  have  been  ill — 
malarial  fever,  nothing  very  serious,  but  sufficient  to 
worry  father,  especially  as  I  was  delirious  for  a  couple  of 
days  and  raved  over  drawing-room  curtain-skirts  and 
Confederate  candles.  At  least  thus  much  father  told 
me,  and  I  fancy  I  must  have  said  in  my  delirium  some 
thing  about  Courtney,  for  father  is  very  tender  over 
me  and  jokes  me  no  more  about  your  returning. 

1  am  nearly  well  now,  as  who  would  not  be  in  such  a 
charming  spot  as  Newport.     Father  has  brought  me 
North,  "that  the  sea- wind  may  blow  back  the  roses 
into  my  cheeks."     Dear  father!     He  is  as  gentle  and 
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thoughtful  as  possible.  Sometimes  when  we  are 
sitting  in  a  nook  on  the  beach,  I  look  up  from  my  book 
or  fancy-work  to  see  his  eyes  fixed  yearningly  on  me, 
and  yesterday  he  said,  "Ah,  girlie,  I  wish  your  mother 
was  here, — she  would  know  what  to  do  and  say,  my 
dear!"  I  reached  over  and  patted  his  hand, — "I 
wish  she  were  here  for  both  our  sakes,  father  mine!" 
I  answered. 

October,  1864. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  I  have  had  no  letters  from 
you.  Surely,  although  I  did  not  specially  charge  you 
to  write  to  me,  you  know  that  any  words  from  you 
would  be  very  welcome  to  both  father  and  me. 

Father  and  I  go  for  long  rides  together  and  the  other 
day  when  we  went  to  White's  Ford  I  told  him  all 
about  the  affair  between  you  and  me,  and  he  was  as 
good  to  me  as  my  mother  could  have  been.  Just  as  I 
said  to  you  at  the  time,  he  favoured  you;  but  when  I 
had  fully  explained  to  him  about  Courtney,  he  said, 
rather  sadly,  with  a  sigh — "My  child,  it  is  only  right 
that  you  should  judge  for  yourself.  You  have  ma 
tured  in  mind  as  well  as  body  these  last  few  months, 
and  whatever  may  be  for  your  happiness  I  shall  not 
oppose.  Perhaps  joy  is  nearer  for  us  all  than  we 
think;  perhaps  the  new  year  will  bring  more  hope 
and  cheer  than  last  January  first.  For  your  sake,  my 
daughter,  as  well  as  for  many  whose  hearts  are  worn 
with  sorrowful  waiting,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South,  I  pray  God  that  the  glad  news  of  the  end  of  the 
war  may  come  soon." 

Thanksgiving  Day,  1864. 

We  have  had  guests  here  today.  Father's  Aunt 
Elizabeth  Converse,  from  Boston, — a  rabid  Abolition- 
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ist — and  oh,  how  she  rasped  me!  Her  husband,  Major 
Converse,  is  recovering  from  a  sabre  cut  in  his  thigh, 
which  he  received  in  a  recent  fight  ("brush,"  she 
called  it)  with  some  Confederate  marauders  in  Ten 
nessee;  he  is  mustered  out  and  returns  home  with  her. 
Father  proposed  two  toasts  at  our  Thanksgiving 
dinner — "Our  friends,  North  and  South!" — which  we 
drank, — I  especially  making  mention  of  Courtney's 
name  and  yours.  The  other  toast  was,  "To  our  sa 
cred  dead,  Northern  and  Southern!"  My  father  rose 
from  his  seat,  we  also  rose,  and  with  bowed  heads 
drank  in  silence.  May  God  comfort  those  who  mourn 
on  this  Thanksgiving  Day ! 

December  4th,  1864. 

I  have  sent  to  you,  my  gentle  Sir  Harry,  a  Christ 
mas  box  containing  homemade  trifles,  to  remind  you 
of  our  pleasant  days  together  when  you  said,  "The 
home  fare  tasted  so  good!"  I  do  hope  the  box  will 
reach  you  safely  and  that  your  digestion  will  be  equal 
to  the  plumcake!  I  have  had  a  letter  at  last  from 
Millicent.  She  says  the  Fairfaxes  have  had  no  word 
of  Courtney,  this  probably  being  because  whenever 
the  Confederate  mail — I  absolutely  refuse  to  call  them 
"rebs,"  even  to  please  you — was  captured  by  the 
Federal  soldiers,  it  was  destroyed,  and  Confederate 
letters  were  not  delivered  outside  of  Confederate  lines. 
I  wish  I  could  have  some  news  of  you.  Millicent  says 
she  got  my  last  two  letters,  and  will  be  on  the  watch 
for  the  Eleventh  New  York  Cavalry,  to  get  word  for 
my  knight,  ready  to  aid  him  all  that  she  can  to  deliver 
the  miniature  to  Courtney,  who,  she  tells  me,  bade 
her,  just  as  he  passed  to  go  with  his  regiment,  to  say 
to  her  sister  (me)  that  he  would  "fight  steadfastly  to 
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win  honour  that  he  might  lay  it  at  Miss  Marshall's 
dainty  feet." 

Oh,  Harry,  find  Courtney  for  me!  I  am  so  sorrow 
ful.  It  is  almost  Christmas,  the  day  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  all  is  war  and  sorrow  and  desolation, — ah, 
me! 

This  letter  will  be  mailed  on  my  way  to  church 
tomorrow,  for  now  that  the  lines  are  open  I  hope  it 
may  reach  you.  It  has  been  a  comfort  to  me  in  these 
days  of  separation  from  my  lover  and  my  sister  to 
write  to  you.  Father  and  I  hope  to  see  you  here 
again ;  then  we  shall  try  to  thank  you  for  your  knightly 
behaviour  to  me,  dear  friend. 

And  Courtney  and  I  shall  thank  you  together,  if 
ever  the  day  comes  when  we  are  united  in  reality,  as 
our  hearts  are  even  now  in  love.  All  blessings  be 
thine.  My  father  sends  his  greetings  and  wishes  you 
a  "Merrie  Christmas!" 

Your  affectionate  friend, 
HELEN  MARSHALL. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  ARKANSAS  RAID 

THE  expedition  which  is  known  in  the  annals  of 
dear  old  Scott's  Nine  Hundred  as  the  "Arkansas 
Raid"  was  by  far  the  most  severe  in  point  of 
physical  suffering  that  the  regiment  had  to  endure. 
There  was  happily  for  us  little  fighting  except 
with  nature,  and  we  captured  only  forty-four 
prisoners,  besides  dispersing  small  parties  of  the 
enemy;  but  the  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  we  passed,  together  with  wet  and  intensely 
cold  weather,  and  an  almost  food  famine,  caused 
what  even  the  most  seasoned  amongst  us  thought 
was  a  "hard  old  time." 

Personally,  I  had  no  special  experiences.  I 
well  remember  about  the  "hard-tack" — how  one 
dollar  was  offered  for  a  single  biscuit  four  inches 
square,  and  declined  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  few  dry  ones ;  and  I  remember 
how  the  cold  so  benumbed  our  feet  that  when  we 
had  to  dismount  we  did  so  gradually,  holding  onto 
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the  horse's  mane  and  the  cantle  of  the  saddle, 
lest  we  should  fall  when  our  feet  reached  the 
ground.  Men  do  not  often  cry,  but  I  saw  several 
who  were  lusty  and  strong  cry  on  that  raid  from 
sheer  physical  suffering,  and  I  distinctly  call  to 
mind  how  a  Swede  of  Troop  F,  named  Sven  M. 
Bergstrom,  a  vigorous  and  able-bodied  soldier, 
aged  twenty-eight,  who  had  seen  service  in  Swe 
den,  offered  one  month's  pay  to  any  comrade  who 
would  stand  picket  for  him  for  one  night  and 
offered  in  vain.  This  was  at  a  place  called  Ham 
burg,  when  the  order,  unusual  for  cavalry,  was 
issued,  "Get  under  shelter  as  fast  as  you  can." 
As  we  took  this  to  be  applicable  to  horses  as  well 
as  to  men,  we  turned  with  our  horses  into  various 
outhouses  and  buildings,  taking  the  precaution  to 
unhinge  the  doors  and  bring  them  inside, — proper 
enough  when  operating  in  the  face  of  an  active 
enemy  lest  we  should  be  shut  in,  but  quite  a  matter 
of  form  where  we  then  were,  for  the  wretched 
hamlet  that  bore  the  name  of  the  grand  old  Han- 
seatic  city  on  the  Elbe  was  completely  deserted  at 
our  approach  and  there  were  no  Confederates 
reported  by  our  scouts  as  being  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

I  rode  Jack  through  the  raid,  and  he  carried  me 
splendidly.    His  coolness  and  sure-footedness  were 
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remarkable.  Once,  when  he  had  been  floundering 
for  a  long  time  in  mud  over  his  knees,  I  dismounted 
and  began  to  walk  on,  in  order  that  I  might  by 
that  means  relieve  him  for  awhile  of  my  weight; 
but  he  showed  plainly  that  he  did  not  want  me  to 
do  that.  With  a  low  whinny,  he  followed  me, 
trembling  all  over,  because,  perhaps,  he  thought 
that  I  was  going  to  leave  him  in  the  bog,  and  when 
I  remounted,  he  seemed  pacified.  His  cool,  pa 
tient  behaviour  in  covering  bad  pieces  of  road  was 
very  noticeable,  and  I  felt  that  in  the  darkness  as 
well  as  in  the  light  I  could  depend  on  his  judgment. 
Such  an  animal,  although  only  a  beast  used  for  the 
transportation  of  a  man,  and  speechless,  was  in 
valuable  to  the  government  at  such  a  time,  and 
therefore  deserving  of  all  possible  care  and  con 
sideration.  In  reviewing  my  soldier  life,  I  recall 
with  satisfaction  the  cases  where  I  punished  troop 
ers  for  neglect  of  their  mounts. 

As  it  turned  out,  our  commander  was  ignorant 
of  the  country.  It  is  beyond  credence  that  he 
would  knowingly  have  plunged  his  whole  com 
mand  into  quagmires,  and  thus  used  up  the 
strength  of  both  men  and  horses.  What  roads 
there  were  in  that  wretched  country  were  almost 
impassable  from  the  rains  and  the  back  water, 
surging  up  from  the  swollen  streams.  It  was 
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impossible  to  march  by  fours,  or  to  preserve  any 
formation  whatever.  The  only  firm  ground  was 
at  the  base  of  the  trees,  and  each  man  had  to  look 
out  for  himself,  and  the  way  that  he  did  it  was  this : 
he  would  hold  his  horse  well  up  while  floundering 
in  the  swamp,  until  reaching  a  tree;  there  he  would 
let  the  horse  recover  his  breath  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  make  for  another  tree;  and  this  mode  of 
procedure  was  adopted  by  us  all  for  several  hours 
at  a  time.  Of  course,  the  command  was  spread 
out  over  a  large  surface  of  ground,  thus  presenting 
an  exceedingly  novel  sight, — resembling  more  a 
disorderly  and  demoralized  retreat  or  flight  than 
anything  else.  I  remember  seeing  a  large  log, 
about  twenty-five  feet  long,  lying  on  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  troopers  had  followed  each  other  in 
going  round  one  end  of  it,  and  some  round  the 
other  end,  until  the  ground  about  each  end  was 
converted  into  a  veritable  bog.  At  one  of  these  six 
cavalry  horses  were  hopelessly  mired,  and  seven 
at  the  other.  These  animals  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  men  who  were  in  consequence  dismounted 
had  to  trudge  on  as  best  they  could  on  foot,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  another  mount  by  the  way. 
From  this  most  deplorable  predicament,  ending  in 
doleful  separation,  Jack  and  I  were  fortunately 
spared. 
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How  we  pined  in  those  dismal  and  repulsive 
quagmires  for  the  firm  ground  and  beautiful  fields 
of  Virginia !  Stuart  and  Mosby  were  no  drawing- 
room  soldiers,  but  it  was  much  more  satisfying  to 
hunt  them,  and  even  to  be  hunted  by  them,  than 
to  be  plunging  for  no  purpose  whatever  in  the 
muddy  pools  and  watery  bogs  of  Arkansas. 

We  had  started  with  ten  days'  rations,  but  these 
were  soon  spoiled  by  frequent  wettings,  and  the 
country  offered  little  subsistence  for  man  or  beast. 
We  were  frequently  chilled  by  rain,  sleet,  and  even 
snow  in  that  January  weather.  It  was  said  that 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  liberating  of 
Union  prisoners  at  Shreveport  in  Louisiana,  near 
the  State  line  of  Texas ;  but  we  did  not  accomplish 
that  object,  owing,  according  to  the  commanding 
officer's  report,  to  the  want  of  boats  on  the  Washita 
River.  He  was  sent  to  cross  a  river  that  was  half 
a  mile  wide,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
crossing.  In  returning  to  the  Mississippi,  we 
went  across  country,  wading  and,  many  times, 
swimming  our  horses  over  swollen  streams.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  First  Lieutenant  James 
Mackenzie,  of  Troop  C,  an  ambidexterous 
Scotchman  who  had  served  in  the  Fourth  Royal 
Irish  Dragoon  Guards  in  the  British  army,  like 
Sergeant  Bradley,  had  a  bad  experience.  His 
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horse  had  swam  safely  across  a  stream,  but  as  he 
found  bottom  on  the  other  side  he  stumbled  and 
fell,  throwing  the  lieutenant  over  his  head.  On 
rising,  he  placed  one  of  his  forefeet  on  the  lieu 
tenant's  chest  and  the  other  on  his  mouth,  but  the 
body  of  water  between  the  surface  and  the  ground 
broke  the  force  of  the  contact,  so  that  none  of 
Lieutenant  Mackenzie's  bones  were  broken,  but 
his  mouth  was  to  him  a  barometer  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  here 
that  for  many  years  after  the  war,  Mackenzie 
proved  himself  to  be  as  dexterous  in  selling  camel- 
hair  shawls  to  the  fine  ladies  of  New  York  City,  at 
A.  T.  Stewart  &  Go's  retail  store,  as  he  had  been 
in  wielding  a  cavalry  sabre  in  a  crack  British 
regiment  and  in  the  Eleventh  New  York. 

As  I  was  only  a  unit  in  this  terrible  raid,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  in  me  to  repeat  here  some  general 
remarks  about  it,  culled  from  the  story  of  Scott's 
Nine  Hundred,  or  Eleventh  New  York  Cavalry, 
affecting  us  all. 

That  night  some  of  the  boys  found  an  outhouse 
packed  with  loose  lint  cotton.  They  determined  to 
enjoy  a  soft  bed,  so  dragging  out  the  cotton  they  laid 
it  in  heaps  and  then  laid  themselves  in  it ;  in  the  morn 
ing  there  was  a  crowd  of  white  ghosts  stalking  around. 
The  boys'  clothing  being  damp,  the  cotton  adhered 
to  it  closer  than  the  proverbial  poor  relation.  Most  of 
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those  who  indulged  in  that  soft  bed  had  to  draw  new 
uniforms  when  they  returned  to  Memphis.  One  of 
them,  rummaging  about  the  cotton  pen,  found  an  old 
stocking  containing  twenty  dollars  in  silver — United 
States  money  Not  being  able  to  find  an  owner  for  it, 
he  put  it  into  his  pocket,  much  to  the  envy  of  his  less 
fortunate  comrades. 

We  were  glad  to  reach  the  town  of  Bastrop,  Louisi 
ana,  where  we  found  rest  and  something  to  eat.  While 
here  we  were  informed  by  a  contraband  that  there 
was  a  steamboat  loaded  with  cotton  on  the  river.  A 
party  was  at  once  sent  off  to  capture  the  boat,  and 
this  was  done  without  meeting  much  resistance.  There 
was  a  considerable  number  of  bales,  and  as  we  were 
not  able  to  take  the  boat  and  her  cargo  along  with  us, 
the  whole  was  set  on  fire  and  burned.  Small  parties 
of  Price's  bushrangers  were  now  and  then  encoun 
tered;  we  met  Harrison's  Confederate  Brigade,  but 
they  fell  back  at  our  approach.  We  got  to  Monroe, 
Louisiana.  The  expedition  was  by  this  time  in  a 
terrible  condition;  the  horses  were  played  out,  sore- 
backed,  and  hardly  able  to  move;  hundreds  of  them 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  riders  were  forced  to 
levy  on  the  stables  along  the  road,  for  any  beast  they 
could  find.  Horses,  mules,  and  even  jacks  and  jen 
nies  were  in  demand,  and  the  well-appointed  body  of 
cavalry  that  started  out  from  Memphis  on  January 
26th,  in  all  the  proud  circumstance  of  war,  was  now 
truly  a  motley,  ragged,  and  bedraggled  mob  of 
mounted  men.  The  soldiers  had  no  change  of  clothes 
with  them,  and  the  clothes  they  wore  had  been  con 
stantly  wet  since  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  morning  of  January  28th.  The  ten 
days'  rations  with  which  we  started  had  been  rendered 
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unfit  for  food,  the  country  was  almost  destitute,  and 
our  subsistence  was  of  the  very  scantiest  description. 
Roasted  corn  and  sweet  potatoes  were  about  all  the 
food  that  we  could  get.  One  dollar  apiece  was  offered 
for  hardtack,  but  no  takers  could  be  found  for  the 
exchange. 

Now  our  troubles  increased.  We  were  on  the  home 
stretch,  but  the  numerous  streams  we  had  to  cross 
were  swollen  by  the  incessant  rains.  To  add  to  our 
difficulties,  hundreds  of  contrabands,  men,  women, 
and  children,  abandoned  their  homes  in  Arkansas  to 
follow  Abe  Lincoln's  men,  their  only  idea  being  to  get 
away  to  freedom.  These  poor,  unfortunate  black 
folks  were  entirely  destitute  of  money;  many  had 
stolen  away  on  mules  and  horses  belonging  to  their 
masters,  but  the  larger  portion  was  obliged  to  trudge 
along  on  foot.  It  was  a  curious  and  distressing  sight. 
Here  you  could  see  women,  staggering  along,  carrying 
their  younger  children  on  their  backs  and  in  their  arms. 
Others  came,  carrying  feather  beds  and  other  house 
hold  goods  on  their  heads.  We  had  no  food  for  our 
selves,  and  of  course  we  could  not  feed  this  multitude. 
How  the  poor  wretches  managed  to  subsist  until  we 
reached  the  steamboats  awaiting  the  expedition  at 
Games'  Landing,  I  do  not  know.  Several  painful 
and  ludicrous  scenes  happened  among  the  darkies,  on 
that  terrible  journey.  The  troopers  of  the  Third 
United  States  Coloured  Cavalry  were  brought  into 
requisition,  and  women  and  children  mounted  behind 
them  to  cross  the  streams. 

When  we  halted  at  night  some  of  us  interviewed  the 
contrabands  to  ask  them  why  they  left  their  homes, 
where  they  were  going,  and  how  they  expected  to 
live?  Their  reply  invariably  was: 
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"Oh!  Massa  Linkum's  got  we-uns  free,  and  we  is 
going  along  with  you-uns.  Massa  Linkum  will  take 
care  of  us." 

Some  of  our  boys  asked  these  darkies  if  they  had 
ever  heard  of  Uncle  Sam  ?  They  said,  "  Sure,  we  have 
heard  of  Uncle  Sam ;  he  is  the  headman  of  the  norf ,  but 
we  have  never  seen  him."  The  boys  would  then  tell 
them  that  Uncle  Sam  was  at  Memphis  waiting  for 
them.  There  were  cries  of  joy  at  this  news,  and  they 
would  shout  to  each  other:  "Uncle  Sam  is  waiting  for 
we-uns  at  Memphis.  Uncle  Sam  and  Massa  Linkum 
will  take  care  of  us." 

These  poor  people  certainly  believed  that  in  break 
ing  their  bonds  of  slavery  and  attaining  to  the  dignity 
of  freemen,  they  were  going  to  a  kind  of  paradise 
where  there  would  be  plenty  of  good  food  and  no  work 
to  do.  They  were  the  old  style,  slavery  bred,  corn 
field  and  cotton-patch  niggers,  who  in  intellect  and 
habits  were  little  above  the  animals  they  used  in  their 
labours. 

When  we  reached  Bastrop  some  of  our  men  were 
so  sick  that  they  were  unable  to  proceed.  Ser 
geant  Richard  Ross  of  Company  B,  with  others, 
was  left  in  the  town.  They  were  afterwards  made 
prisoners  and  being,  after  much  suffering,  ex 
changed,  rejoined  the  regiment.  The  experience 
of  Comrade  Ross  is  typical  and  interesting,  as 
furnishing  notable  evidence  of  the  kindness  shown 
by  a  Confederate  gentleman  to  a  Union  captive, 
who  was  bound  to  him  by  the  fraternal  ties  of  free 
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masonry  and  by  pity,  which  is  "a  sense  of  our  own 
misfortunes  in  those  of  other  people."  Ross  was 
wounded  at  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run  in 
August,  1862;  wounded  and  captured  at  Fairfax 
Station,  June  27,  1863;  and  captured  at  Bastrop, 
Morehouse  Parish,  Louisiana,  February  i,  1865. 

His  protector  at  Bastrop  was  Mr.  Horace  Polk, 
the  Provost  Marshal  and  a  prominent  Confederate. 
To  his  everlasting  credit  this  gentleman  extended 
to  Ross  all  the  care  that  was  possible;  and  when  a 
party  of  Shelby's  guerrillas  visited  his  residence 
and  demanded  that  the  Yankee  soldier  be  given  up 
to  them  to  be  hanged,  Mr.  Polk  addressed  them, 
saying  that  they  well  knew  his  loyalty  to  the  Con 
federacy,  but  that  no  sick  man,  whether  friend  or 
foe,  should  be  taken  from  his  house  and  killed  so 
long  as  he  had  the  power  to  defend  him.  When 
Ross  was  convalescent,  the  Confederates  claimed 
him  as  a  prisoner,  and  he  had  a  diversified  and 
horrible  experience  in  various  bull-pens  in  Louisi 
ana,  where  many  died  of  starvation.  He  must 
have  been  a  piece  of  good  Scotch  stuff  to  begin 
with,  or  he  never  could  have  endured  the  trials 
which  befell  him  while  serving  in  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  Yet  he  survived  them  and  lived  for  many 
years  to  tell  the  tale. 

After  leaving  Bastrop,  the  roads  seemed  to  get 
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worse  instead  of  better.  One  night  we  camped 
in  a  wood  where  we  found  a  number  of  Indian 
mounds,  and  we  used  these  as  places  on  which  to 
sleep,  as  being  less  wet  than  the  rest  of  the  ground. 
Next  morning  we  started  for  Hamburg,  but  before 
starting  I  had  an  ugly  experience. 

In  the  dense  darkness  of  the  wood  and  in  the 
sleety  rain  and  bitter  cold,  I  had  to  get  the  men  of 
Troop  F  together.  They  were  scattered  about  iri 
all  directions,  each  man  having  located  himself 
wherever  he  had  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  wet, 
and  being  worn  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  the  inclem 
ency  of  the  elements,  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  sleepy 
drench  from  which  it  was  hard  work  to  rouse  them. 
In  the  endeavour,  I  turned  a  somersault  over  a 
stump  about  three  feet  high  which  took  me  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  presently  I  ran  squarely  up 
against  a  sleeping  horse,  who  kindly  forebore  to 
kick  me. 

Hamburg  was  distant  only  twelve  miles,  but, 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  roads  and  swollen 
streams  and  to  the  fact  that  a  strong  sleet-storm 
blew  in  our  faces  all  day,  it  was  once  more  dark 
before  we  reached  our  bivouac  there. 

The  report  of  Colonel  Embury  D.  Osband,  who 
was  in  command,  fully  sets  forth  the  trials  and 
dangers  which  befell  us  on  this  raid.  Several 
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contrabands  perished  from  exposure.  Our  loss 
was  one  man  killed,  two  captured,  seven  men  left 
on  account  of  sickness,  being  unable  to  ride;  two 
hundred  and  fifty  horses  and  mules  died  or  were 
abandoned.  We  captured  forty-four  prisoners 
and  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  horses  and  mules, 
and  brought  in  a  large  number  of  rebel  deserters 
and  refugees,  also  many  negroes,  two  hundred  of 
whom  entered  the  service. 

"This  expedition  had  for  its  object  the  de 
struction  of  Harrison's  command.  The  Washita 
River  was  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  width,  and  there  were  no  boats  of  any  kind  with 
which  to  effect  a  crossing."  In  closing  his  report, 
Colonel  Osband  says: 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  officers  and  men  composing 
the  expedition  to  say  that  the  hardships  of  the  trip 
were  the  most  severe  ever  encountered  by  cavalry 
in  this  country.  Anything  less  than  their  high  dis 
cipline  and  determination  would  have  failed  to  bring 
the  expedition  to  a  successful  termination.  To  brig 
ade  commanders,  and  through  them  to  every  officer 
and  soldier  in  the  division,  I  desire  to  return  my 
thanks  for  their  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance, 
as  well  as  for  their  soldierly  conduct. 

A  march  of  two  days  brought  us  to  the  Missis 
sippi  River  and  we  camped  for  the  night  on  the 
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levee.  The  transports  which  had  been  sent  for 
us  brought  a  bountiful  supply  of  provisions,  thus 
enabling  us  to  have  the  first  satisfactory  meal  in 
eighteen  days.  The  next  morning  we  embarked 
for  Memphis,  and  on  arrival  went  to  our  former 
camp  near  Fort  Pickering,  where  we  rested  for  a 
little  while  and  prepared  ourselves  for  new  exploits. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

LIFE  IN  MEMPHIS — GUERRILLAS 

THE  clouds  of  war  that  had  so  long  covered  our 
land  were  fast  breaking.  It  seemed  as  if  the  end 
of  the  storm  was  at  hand ;  the  shattered  remnant  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  at  bay,  stand 
ing  in  the  last  ditch,  with  fate  against  it.  What 
ever  the  genius  of  Robert  E.  Lee  might  devise  in 
his  desperate  emergency  he  could  not  save  that 
remnant  from  surrender  or  capture.  His  inde 
fatigable  rival,  now  in  supreme  command  of  the 
military  movements  of  the  Union  arms,  was  press 
ing  him  to  the  wall,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Union  forces  in  the  field  was  such  that  if  Lee 
attempted  to  escape  by  way  of  Lynchburg  into 
the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  Thomas  could  hold 
the  passes  long  enough  to  enable  Grant  to  close 
in  on  Lee's  rear.  Scarcely  any  campaign  in  the 
Civil  War  is  more  dramatically  interesting  than 
the  last  one,  wherein  the  imperturbability  of 
Grant,  the  restless  vigour  of  the  brilliant  Sheridan, 
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and  the  desperate  heroism  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  were  conspicuously  displayed  in  a  glori 
ous  climax. 

The  fighting  was  over  in  Tennessee, — the  most 
picturesque  fighting  of  the  whole  war, — along 
great  rivers  and  mountain  fastnesses  above  the 
clouds,  the  record  of  which  is  destined  to  be  sacred 
to  story  and  to  song.  But  those  pests  that  are 
spawned  by  the  lawlessness  of  war,  and  that  cany 
on  a  campaign  of  plunder  and  murder  even  after 
war  ceases,  troubled  the  region  where  the  Eleventh 
New  York  Cavalry  was  stationed,  and  even 
thinned  its  ranks  of  good  men  whose  thoughts 
were  not  unreasonably  turning  to  home  and  kin 
dred.  In  Western  Tennessee  guerrilla  bands  were 
exceedingly  annoying.  They  had  increased  in 
number  and  in  audacity  about  Memphis  as  soon 
as  our  regiment  was  stationed  there,  simply  from 
the  increased  opportunity  that  we  offered  them 
for  booty.  The  capture  of  a  Union  trooper  and 
his  horse  was  the  setting  up  of  a  freebooter  with  a 
complete  outfit  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  predatory 
warfare.  The  annals  of  the  regiment  relate  num 
erous  fights  and  some  very  serious  ones  between 
these  gentry  and  ourselves;  and  our  pickets 
had  to  be  vigilant,  for  it  had  sometimes  hap 
pened  that  under  a  pretence  of  surrender  guerillas 
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had   overcome  the  picket   sentry  and   murdered 
him. 

A  notable  guerrilla  chief,  who  was  well  known  in 
that  section  as  Captain  Fort,  and,  better  still,  as 
Clubfoot  Fort,  boasted  that  he  could  bring  one 
hundred  and  fifty  followers  into  the  field,  and  that 
he  never  took  prisoners.  His  tactics  were  a  dis 
grace  under  whatever  flag  he  fought,  or  rather 
sneaked,  for  he  never  fought  in  a  decent  way. 
His  custom  was  to  lie  in  ambush  and  from  his  hid 
ing  place  to  fire  on  a  Federal  patrol,  emptying  a 
majority  of  the  saddles.  Then  he  and  his  men 
would  dash  out  on  the  demoralized  troopers  and 
amuse  themselves  by  shooting  and  sabreing  the 
wounded  ones  who  lay  helpless  on  the  ground. 
After  stripping  the  fallen  men  and  horses,  Fort's 
gang  would  disperse  in  various  directions,  until 
summoned  to  some  fresh  foray;  and  in  this  way 
both  he  and  other  guerrilla  chiefs  sorely  tried  our 
patience.  We  had  a  serious  skirmish  with  Fort  on 
March  14,  1865,  when  a  detachment  of  thirty-four 
men  of  the  regiment  were  fired  on  from  the  woods, 
and  so  effectively  that  five  were  killed  and  twenty- 
seven  wounded,  and  there  was  no  enemy  in  sight. 
Again,  on  April  i8th,  nine  days  after  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox,  a  patrol  of  twenty -four  men,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  John  H.  Mills  of  Company 
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D,  was  set  on  by  a  force  of  eighty -five  jay  hawkers 
under  Clubfoot  Fort,  and  so  handled  that  six  were 
killed,  two  were  crippled  for  life,  and  a  large  num 
ber  were  wounded.  The  lieutenant,  after  a  des 
perate  fight  against  great  odds,  escaped  on  a 
thoroughbred.  This  kind  of  warfare  was  the  more 
galling  to  us,  because  we  were  obliged  to  put  up 
with  it  without  the  power  to  stop  it.  Our  move 
ments  were  methodical  and  regular,  and  we  could 
not  ride  into  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  such  foes. 
The  bandit  with  whose  name  I  have  here  sullied 
my  page  richly  deserved  to  be  hanged  by  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  close  of  hostili 
ties,  on  account  of  his  inhumanity  to  defenceless 
Union  men.  I  have  not  over-coloured  his  treachery. 
While  these  things  were  going  on  I  had  refrained 
from  attempting  to  go  again  to  Mrs.  Pay  ton's 
home.  I  had  been  most  fortunate  in  dashing  out 
there  and  back  safely,  with  only  two  men  as  an 
escort,  and  if  I  were  killed  and  the  miniature 
in  consequence  lost,  the  disappointment  to  Helen 
Marshall  would  be  great.  It  was  clear  that 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  Courtney  Fairfax  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  was  equally  clear  that  nothing 
would  be  heard  until  the  war  closed,  or  until  he 
should  come  into  our  lines  voluntarily. — a  thing 
not  likely  to  happen  with  a  high-strung  youth. 
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Besides,  John  Payton  was  a  rebel,  in  arms  against 
the  government  which  I  was  defending,  and  my 
loyalty  might  be  questioned  if  it  were  known  that  I 
frequented  his  home,  even  during  his  absence.  I 
answered  Helen's  letter,  explaining  these  things 
to  her,  and  tried  to  possess  my  soul  in  patience. 

On  returning  to  Memphis,  after  our  last  raid,  we 
proceeded  to  lay  out  and  drain  the  only  good  camp 
the  regiment  had  enjoyed  since  leaving  Camp 
Relief  at  Washington.  Under  Dr.  Gray's  able 
guidance  we  made  ourselves  comfortable  in  a 
healthful  location  near  President  Island,  on  a  bluff 
of  the  great  river.  Here  we  might  have  been 
happy  during  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  our 
soldier  life,  but  for  the  loss  of  comrades  every  little 
while  at  the  hands  of  despicable  foes.  Had  the 
war  lasted  a  few  weeks  longer,  the  strength  of  the 
regiment  would  have  hunted  Fort  down,  and  his 
cowardly  career  would  have  ended  then  and  there. 

Drilling  and  scouting  and  everything  was  now 
over,  except  the  usual  picketing  and  patrolling. 
The  city  of  Memphis  with  its  many  attractions 
was  open  to  us,  and  my  recollections  of  it  are  very 
pleasing;  for  I  was  mustered  in  there  as  a  com 
missioned  officer,  and  being  thus  lifted  up  by  my 
shoulder-straps  to  a  higher  plane  of  social  equality, 
was  at  liberty  to  sit  at  table  with  "the  quality" 
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and  to  make  acquaintance  amongst  the  guests  at 
the  Gayoso  Hotel.  This  was  well;  but  I  cannot 
forget  the  skimpy  character  of  the  meals  which  at 
that  day  were  served  at  the  Gayoso.  The  menu 
called  for  prodigious  variety,  but  the  quantity 
served  was  for  the  most  part  disappointing  to  any 
one  who  had  an  appetite.  Sometimes  twelve  or 
fourteen  different  kinds  of  food  would  be  placed 
before  a  guest,  each  one  on  a  separate  dish,  con 
taining  only  one  or  two  mouthfuls.  That  this 
scanty  supply  was  caused  by  the  long  war  was 
easily  understood  ;  but  that  act  did  not  lessen  the 
desire  for  more.  It  was  intolerable  to  one  who, 
like  myself,  had  lived  for  three  years  on  army 
rations,  and  who,  now  released  from  the  dismal 
regularity  of  that  diet,  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
something  better.  A  good  illustration  of  what  I 
have  here  said  was  furnished  by  the  late  P.  T. 
Barnum,  of  circus  fame,  soon  after  the  war  closed. 
While  a  guest  at  the  Gayoso  Hotel,  in  Memphis,  he 
called  one  day  for  a  beefsteak,  and  when  the  usual 
diminutive  portion  was  brought  in,  he  took  it  up  on 
his  knife  and  said:  "Yes,  that  is  what  I  want; 
bring  me  some  of  that."  The  waiters  stared,  and 
presently  it  was  whispered  in  the  hall,  and  mut 
tered  in  the  kitchen,  that  Mr.  Barnum  had  asked 
for  more.  This  stringency  of  food  at  the  chief 
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hostelry  of  the  largest  city  in  Tennessee,  which 
was  in  itself  situated  in  a  great  market  centre,  and 
so  late  as  the  spring  of  1865,  indicated  that  the 
famine  had  been  sore  in  that  part  of  the  land, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  farmers  with  the 
colours. 

Many  are  the  arguments  nowadays  against  the 
continuance  of  war  as  a  legalized  mode  of  settling 
international  disputes.  Amongst  such  surely  the 
misery  and  privation  imposed  on  non-combatants 
is  not  the  least  important.  Those  of  us  who  have 
witnessed  this  misery  and  this  privation  would 
gladly  re-echo  the  voice  of  philanthropists  as  it  is 
being  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world,— 
"Behold,  a  new  commandment  give  we  unto  you, 
—Thou  shalt  not  war!" 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

WHILE,  as  a  regiment,  the  Eleventh  was  engaged 
in  guarding  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail 
road,  and  for  that  purpose  was  stretched  along 
various  stations  on  that  line,  the  joyful  news 
reached  us  that  the  Civil  War  was  over.  We  at 
once  began  to  figure  on  speedy  disbandment,  and 
a  return  to  Northern  homes.  But  our  joy  was 
quicky  turned  to  sorrow.  A  steamboat  came 
down  the  river  on  Sunday  morning,  April  i6th, 
with  her  flag  at  half-mast.  She  brought  the  dis 
tressing  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of  Presi 
dent  Lincoln.  I  called  Troop  F  together  and  said 
that  if  there  was  going  to  be  any  further  trouble  I 
was  ready  to  enlist  for  another  three  years,  and 
hoped  they  would  do  so  likewise.  To  this  there 
was  general  assent,  for  "Old  Abe"  had  endeared 
himself  to  many  men  amongst  us,  while  guarding 
him  at  the  White  House  and  at  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
and  a  feeling  amounting  almost  to  personal  af- 
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fection  was  felt  for  him  by  us  all.  Moreover,  we 
were  burning  to  resent  the  affront  put  on  the  nation 
by  the  manner  of  his  death,  the  full  details  of 
which  we  did  not  yet  know. 

Of  course,  proud  of  him  as  we  were,  we  could  not 
then  discern  the  full  measure  of  his  worth,  as  we 
have  since  learned  to  do ;  but  we  felt  that  fate  had 
been  cruel  to  him.  He  did  not  enter  his  capital 
amidst  plaudits  and  shouts  of  joyous  welcome,  but 
clandestinely  and  at  imminent  risk  of  his  life. 
Only  thirty-nine  days  after  he  had  been  inaugu 
rated  as  President  the  war  broke  out  by  the  firing 
on  Sumter;  all  during  his  four  years'  term  it  raged, 
threatening  to  rend  the  Union  asunder;  then  only 
thirty-six  days  after  his  second  inauguration  and 
five  days  after  the  war  ceased  by  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  he  was  foully  killed.  Truly,  his 
lot  was  hard;  how  hard  none  of  us  can  tell.  We 
can  only  picture  him  in  his  exalted  position,  carry 
ing  on  his  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  Republic, 
and  torn  by  anguish  over  what  for  a  longtime 
seemed  to  be  only  futile  efforts  to  save  it  from 
ruin.  He  lived  just  long  enough  to  realize  that  it 
was  safe.  Why  he  was  not  spared  to  us  for  a  few 
years  longer,  in  order  that  he  might  re-unite  the 
States  in  consonance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
great  and  merciful  heart,  must  ever  remain  an 
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unfathomable  mystery  to  our  finite  minds.  But 
this  we  do  know,  that  as  the  years  deepen,  the 
knowledge  of  his  value  increases.  Each  year  as 
the  twelfth  of  February  comes  round  we  pay  an 
ever-increasing  homage  to  his  memory.  Each 
year  the  study  of  his  life,  with  its  obscure  begin 
ning,  its  singular  trials,  its  triumphs  over  obsta 
cles,  its  rectitude,  its  constancy,  its  remarkable 
ability  during  the  perplexing  phases  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  humbleness  of  the  spirit  which  no 
adversity  could  daunt  and  no  prosperity  could 
disturb,  is  a  source  of  ever-increasing  pride  and 
pleasure  to  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  in  his  remarkable  career  was  more 
evident  than  the  clear  precision  with  which  he 
gauged  the  momentous  issue  at  stake,  and  so  early, 
too.  The  preservation  of  the  Union  was  to  him  an 
instinct.  Everything  else,  slavery  included,  was 
insignificant  compared  to  that.  Under  a  less 
resolute  leader  we  might  all  have  been  slack,  and 
the  outcome  less  decisive.  But  his  spirit  leavened 
the  whole  lump — generals,  admirals,  soldiers, 
sailors,  all  the  servants  of  the  Government  felt 
that  the  President  was  tremendously  in  earnest, 
and  our  love  for  him  was  a  mighty  factor  added  to 
our  love  of  country,  and  so  we  all  did  our  best. 
His  unflinching  attitude  with  respect  to  the  saving 
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of  the  Union  at  all  hazards  is  well  expressed  in  his 
oft-quoted  letter  to  Horace  Greeley: 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the  short 
est  way  under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the 
national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the 
Union  will  be  the  Union  as  it  was.  If  there  be  those 
who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the 
same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery. 
If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave, 
I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all 
the  slaves,  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do 
that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  coloured  race, 
I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union ;  and 
what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  help  to  save  the  Union. 

Well  was  it  for  this  nation  as  things  have  turned 
out — equally  well  for  the  South  as  for  the  North 
— that  when  the  Union  was  threatened  with  de 
struction,  its  safety  was  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Had  the  world  been  searched, 
no  fitter  champion  of  our  liberties  could  have  been 
found — not  one  who  realized  more  acutely  the 
responsibilities  of  his  office  or  performed  his  duty 
with  greater  faithfulness,  even  unto  death.  Al 
though  only  in  the  fifties,  he  was  spoken  of  by  us 
boys  in  blue,  from  first  to  last,  as  "old";  and  the 
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boys  in  grey  spoke  of  him  thus  likewise;  only  we 
said  affectionately,  "Old  Abe,"  and  they  said 
contemptuously,  "Old  Ape."  The  English  Hor 
ace,  himself  deformed  and  diminutive,  has  told  us 
that  the  mind  is  the  standard  of  the  man ;  and  the 
unkindness  of  nature  in  framing  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  she  did,  and  the  hideous  epithets  heaped  on  him 
in  consequence  by  his  enemies  and  by  the  enemies 
of  the  cause  he  represented,  are  fading  fast  in  the 
ever-increasing  splendour  of  his  fame  as  the  saviour 
of  the  Union  and  the  emancipator  of  the  African 
slaves  that  were  therein.  God  rest  his  noble  soul ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

DISBANDED    CONFEDERATES — CLEMENCY     OF     GEN 
ERAL  GRANT 

WE  had  been  meeting  rebs  for  three  years  past. 
Usually  our  interviews  with  them  had  resulted  in 
misunderstandings  of  a  serious  nature.  This  was 
now  happily  changed.  The  men  in  grey  uniforms 
who  were  now  passing  through  our  lines  were  rebs 
no  longer  but  disbanded  Confederates,  plodding 
downcast  and  destitute  towards  their  respective 
homes.  They  were  for  the  most  part  ragged, 
dirty,  and  woe-begone  looking ;  but  we  were  mighty 
glad  to  see  them  and  told  them  frankly  that  we 
would  rather  meet  them  in  this  way  than  in  the 
other.  We  helped  them  all  we  could  with  clothing, 
food,  and  money,  which  they  sadly  needed.  And 
when  they  stayed  in  our  camps  overnight,  as  they 
sometimes  had  to  do  from  sheer  fatigue,  what  sto 
ries  they  told  us  of  their  hardships  and  privations ! 
The  policy  adopted  by  the  Eleventh  towards  our 
late  enemies  was  the  policy  adopted  throughout 
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our  armies  and  by  the  national  government.  I 
am  officially  informed  that  the  officers  of  the 
Union  army  gave  the  Confederate  soldiers  all  the 
assistance  possible  to  enable  them  to  reach  their 
homes.  Those  who  were  in  prison  when  hostili 
ties  ceased  were  furnished  with  transportation  as 
far  as  the  railroads  were  in  operation,  and  the 
same  was  done  in  the  different  departments  where 
the  military  had  control  of  the  railroads.  Of 
course,  many  thousands  of  the  disbanded  Con 
federates  had  to  make  their  way  home  as  best  they 
could  from  the  places  where  they  were  dismissed, 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  some  of  the 
railroads. 

Doubtless  many  a  tale  of  woe  has  been  told  and 
retold  about  the  adventures  of  some  of  these  men 
who  wandered  penniless  and  forlorn  over  a  long 
stretch  of  country  in  the  effort  to  get  back  to  the 
scenes  of  their  youth,  and  who  "went  astray  in  the 
wilderness  out  of  the  way,  until,  hungry  and 
thirsty,  their  soul  fainted  in  them." 

I  can  relate  the  case  of  a  Confederate  colonel 
who,  although  neither  penniless  nor  forlorn,  was 
the  victim  of  a  sad  and  mortifying  accident  while 
journeying  homewards,  uninjured,  after  long  and 
hard  exposure  in  the  great  war.  This  was  Colonel 
Thomas  W.  Harris,  of  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi, 
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and  a  member  of  the  Jeff.  Davis  Rifles  of  the  Ninth 
Mississippi  Regiment.  He  was  on  board  a  train 
running  out  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  on  the  Mem 
phis  and  Charleston  Railroad.  The  consolidated 
remnant  of  my  regiment,  the  Eleventh,  was 
engaged  in  guarding  that  road,  and  for  that  pur 
pose  was  stretched  out  over  various  stations.  One 
of  the  cars  on  the  train  which  was  conveying 
Colonel  Harris  was  devoted  to  women,  and  it  was 
in  charge  of  a  negro  sentry,  who  was  instructed  not 
to  allow  any  soldier  to  enter  the  car.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  city,  a  corporal  of  the  Eleventh,  who 
seems  to  have  been  temporarily  unbalanced, 
attempted  to  pass  the  sentry  and  was  frustrated  in 
the  attempt.  He  desisted ;  but  on  the  train  reach 
ing  Colliersville,  about  fifteen  miles  out,  where  his 
company  was  camped  near  the  railroad  track,  he 
jumped  off,  rushed  to  his  tent,  secured  his  revolver, 
and  again  boarded  the  train.  Then  he  renewed 
his  attempt  to  enter  the  women's  car,  and  being 
repelled  by  the  negro,  fired  at  him.  The  ball 
wounded  the  negro  mortally;  but  he  returned  the 
fire  and  wounded  the  corporal  mortally.  The 
sentry's  bullet,  after  passing  at  very  close  range 
through  the  body  of  the  corporal,  struck  Colonel 
Harris  in  the  next  car  on  the  left  arm  above  the 
elbow,  shattering  what  Dr.  Gray  called  the  shaft  of 
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the  hum  ems.  The  corporal  died  soon  after  of  his 
wound,  and  Colonel  Harris's  arm  was  amputated 
by  Dr.  Gray  in  our  regimental  hospital.  I  stood 
by  the  unfortunate  patient  while  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  anesthetic.  On  emerging  from  it 
he  gave  a  long  sigh  and  said,  "Ah,  I  wish  my  arm 
was  off!"  dreading,  perhaps,  mortification  or 
suffering  resulting  from  the  expected  operation; 
and  when  Dr.  Gray  said  calmly,  "Colonel,  your 
arm  is  off!"  he  started  and  looked  where  his  left 
arm  was  not.  He  had  fallen  asleep  and  Dr.  Gray 
had  taken  the  opportunity  to  perform  the  opera 
tion.  Poor  fellow,  how  we  felt  for  him !  To  think 
that  he,  a  high-toned  Southerner,  should  have  gone 
safely  through  the  war  and  then,  after  it  was  over, 
should  be  crippled  for  the  rest  of  his  life  by  the 
loss  of  an  arm,  and,  of  all  men,  by  a  negro,  seemed 
the  very  irony  of  fate.  For  many  years  after  this 
accident  he  was  recognized  as  a  leading  lawyer  of 
northern  Mississippi. 

While  the  Confederates  were  passing  through 
our  lines  on  their  way  home,  they  expressed  freely 
to  us  their  dread  of  having  to  pay  heavily  for  their 
part  in  the  rebellion.  Disfranchisement  was  what 
they  feared.  Repeatedly  they  said,  "We  do  not 
care  what  is  done  to  us  so  long  as  we  are  not 
disfranchised."  Mistaken,  all  through!  They 
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could  not  realize  in  the  hour  of  their  defeat  that  he 
who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  working  out 
that  defeat  was  now  their  advocate  and  best 
friend.  Search  history  through,  ancient  and  mod 
ern,  and  we  shall  not  find  anywhere  a  more  mag 
nanimous  victor  than  Ulysses  S.  Grant  proved 
himself  to  be  in  his  treatment  of  the  South.  Where 
do  we  read  that  after  a  mighty  and  protracted 
attempt  to  overthrow  by  force  of  arms  a  civilized 
and  beneficent  government,  involving  the  death  of 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  loyal  soldiers  and 
sailors,  the  crippling  of  three  hundred  thousand 
more,  the  desolation  of  homes,  the  disruption  of 
commerce,  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  treasure, 
and  the  heaping  up  of  national  and  domestic  suffer 
ing,  sorrow,  and  bereavement,  the  men  who  were  re 
sponsible  for  all  this  were  told  in  terms  written 
by  the  conqueror's  own  hand  that  if  they  laid  down 
their  arms,  gave  their  parole  of  honour,  and  observed 
the  laws  of  the  places  where  they  might  happen  to 
reside,  they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  gov 
ernment  which  they  had  sought  vigorously,  but  un 
successfully,  to  destroy?  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
General  Grant  did  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  emphasize  an 
important  point.  Neither  General  Grant,  nor 
any  other  white  man  of  the  North,  East,  or  West, 
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entered  the  war  in  order  to  free  the  slaves  who  were 
in  the  South.  The  Civil  War  was  not  fought  by 
them  on  any  such  line. 

Congress  decided  that,  there  being  no  law  under 
the  constitution  to  justify  a  State  in  withdrawing 
its  allegiance  to  the  Central  Government  at  Wash 
ington,  the  States  which  had  withdrawn,  or  se 
ceded,  were  in  rebellion,  and  must  be  restored  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  Union, — by  force,  if 
necessary.  The  retention  of  the  jeopardized  in 
stitution  of  slavery  was  the  ruling  motive  of  the 
South.  The  stability  of  the  Union,  unbroken  and 
indivisible,  was  the  controlling  and  persistent  mo 
tive  of  the  North,  and  on  that  issue  the  North  won. 

And  so,  the  veterans  of  the  war  who  constitute 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  every  meeting 
of  every  Post,  devoutly  proclaim  aloud,  in  the 
hearing  of  each  other,  as  they  stand,  with  bared 
heads,  beneath  Old  Glory,  The  Union  must  and 
shall  be  preserved. 

It  is  the  slogan  which  they  bequeath,  with  their 
dying  breath,  to  the  American  Nation, — "The 
Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  see  General  Grant 
in  the  field,  but  I  met  him  in  civil  life,  and  it  was 
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my  lot  to  sit  for  a  little  while,  alone,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  beside  the  mortal  remains  of  that  famous 
man,  a  few  hours  before  the  thirteen  veterans 
from  Brooklyn,  whom,  by  virtue  of  my  office,  I 
selected  to  be  the  casket  bearers,  came  into  the 
Drexel  cottage  to  commence  their  honourable 
task.  The  solemnity  of  that  vigil  I  feel  to  this 
day,  and  I  also  feel  that,  apart  from  the  sublimity 
which  attaches  to  the  death  of  General  Grant, 
there  is  in  it  a  lesson  for  every  sufferer.  We  who, 
like  him,  returned  unharmed  from  the  war,  may  be 
called  on,  as  he  was,  to  pass  through  the  fires  of 
physical  torture,  ere  our  race  be  run.  God  for 
bid!  But  if  it  shall  be  so  ordered,  may  we  be 
endued  with  strength  to  bear  our  trial  bravely,  as 
he  bore  his,  and  to  die  nobly,  even  as  that  hero 
died. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

A  NOTABLE  PICNIC 

OUR  work  as  a  regiment  was  now  finished.  The 
men  who  had  enlisted  in  December,  1861,  were 
discharged  when  their  three  years'  service  was  over. 
Recruiting  for  the  Eleventh  had  been  stopped, 
and  by  the  first  of  June  a  large  number  of  the  men 
had  been  mustered  out  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  their  term  of  service. 

On  the  twelfth  of  June,  pursuant  to  orders  from 
the  War  Department,  the  men  whose  term  of 
service  would  expire  in  1865  were  mustered  out, 
thus  taking  from  the  regiment  the  1862  men,  who 
had  not  re-enlisted,  and  the  one-year  men  who  had 
enlisted  in  1864. 

The  rest  of  the  regiment,  which  comprised  the 
re-enlisted  men  and  those  who  enlisted  for  three 
years  in  1863,  were,  on  the  2 1st  day  of  July,  formed 
into  a  battalion  of  four  companies,  commanded  by 
Major  George  W.  Smith. 

The  officers  rendered  supernumerary  by  the 
328 
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consolidation  of  companies  were  discharged.  I 
was  one  of  these.  I  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to 
wait  patiently  for  definite  news  about  Courtney 
Fairfax  or  for  his  arrival  at  his  home,  near  Mem 
phis.  Failing  to  see  him  within  a  reasonable  time, 
or  to  be  convinced  as  to  his  fate,  I  should  deliver 
the  miniature  to  Mrs.  Payton,  in  accordance  with 
my  promise,  and  return  to  the  North.  So,  for  a 
little  while  between  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
our  final  break  up,  those  of  us  who  were  left 
enjoyed  ourselves  in  a  social  way.  We  lived  a 
good  deal  at  the  Gayoso  and  took  horseback  rides 
through  the  beautiful  woods  of  Tennessee.  How 
delicious  was  the  air!  How  lovely  it  was  to  sit  on 
our  horses  and  watch  the  squirrels  and  rabbits  in 
their  gambols!  The  absence  of  the  men  in  the 
Southern  army  had  made  the  game  so  wild  that  it 
was  tame,  because  it  seemed  to  have  no  fear. 
Everywhere  was  life,  joyous  and  free,  and  the  birds 
sang  lustily  and  sweetly  in  the  branches. 

It  was  resolved  by  my  brother  officers  and 
myself  that  we  should  have, a  last  grand  rally,  in 
the  shape  of  a  picnic  on  Wolf  River.  The  spot 
selected  was  in  a  sequestered  and  romantic  looking 
scene,  where  the  water  was  said  to  be  twelve  feet 
deep  and  where  was  the  rudest  kind  of  transpor 
tation  in  the  shape  of  an  ancient  raft.  I  had 
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obtained  permission  to  invite  Mrs.  Payton  as  my 
guest,  some  of  the  officers  present  being  aware 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Marshall,  their 
former  host  at  Poolesville. 

Our  plan  was  delightfully  carried  out  on  a  bright 
day  in  June.  Dr.  Gray  and  his  charming  bride 
graced  the  occasion  with  their  presence,  and  there 
were  Captain  Nicholetts,  with  his  justly  admired 
military  swing,  and  Lieutenant  Von  Weltzein, 
who  had  escaped  so  remarkably  from  Libby  Prison 
at  Richmond,  and  several  others, — likewise  a 
citizen  guide.  A  wagon  accompanied  us,  carrying 
the  food  for  ourselves  and  forage  for  our  mounts. 
Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  spot  selected  for  the 
picnic  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  drove  up.  I 
instantly  recognized  the  lady  to  be  Mrs.  Payton, 
and  noticed,  a  little  to  my  surprise,  that  she  was 
driving  the  buggy.  I  hastened  forward  to  assist 
her  in  alighting,  and  to  my  greater  surprise  still, 
she  then  smilingly  introduced  her  companion  to  me 
as  Mr.  Courtney  Fairfax.  At  the  first  glance  I 
saw  in  him  a  well-formed  and  intelligent-looking 
man,  in  the  strength  of  early  manhood;  but,  like 
most  of  the  disbanded  Confederates  whom  I  had 
met,  very  much  the  worse  for  exposure  and  pri 
vation.  He  probably  had  suffered  greatly  in 
body  and  spirit,  and  yet  his  eyes  were  bright. 
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As  I  looked  him  thoroughly  over,  I  thought  him 
not  unworthy  to  stand  beside  Helen  Marshall,  for 
I  saw  plainly  that  he  was  now  at  his  worst.  In 
spite  of  all  this  there  was  a  something  lacking  in 
his  carriage,  which  seemed  to  impair  the  free 
action  of  his  body,  and  I  could  not  then  discover 
what  it  was. 

We  enjoyed  our  meal  as  much  as  it  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances, — good  food,  good  appeti- 
tites,  good  company,  all  tended  to  make  us  happy. 
We  were  in  the  mood  to  be  glad ;  for  we  knew  that 
the  exactions  of  military  service  were  ended;  that 
we  should  have  no  more  weary  marches,  no  more 
encounters  with  daring  foes  by  day  or  with  sneaks 
by  night,  and  that  a  reunited  country  with  a  firmer 
foundation  had  been  established.  This  was,  I  am 
sure,  the  general  feeling,  and  I  shared  in  it.  But 
to  me  the  occasion  meant  more  than  that.  The 
hour  had  come  when  I  must  perform  my  devoir, 
and  by  relinquishing  the  miniature  in  the  terms 
of  my  promise,  must  relinquish  also  the  last  faint 
hope  that  the  original  of  it  might  some  day  be 
mine. 

Mrs.  Payton  whispered  to  me,  "I  have  not  told 
him  anything."  Then  she  informed  me  that  John 
Payton  and  Courtney  Fairfax  had  arrived  on  the 
previous  day,  and  that  John  had  not  come  because 
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he  wanted  to  stay  with  the  children,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  two  years. 

We  had  heard  that  not  far  from  the  ferry,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  there  was  a  well  known 
mineral  spring,  the  water  of  which  was  both  taste 
ful  and  beneficial.  Dr.  Gray  had  drank  some  of 
it,  and  he  now  proposed  that  I  should  take  the 
demijohn  and  the  guide  and  bring  over  some  of  the 
water.  The  guide  hesitated  on  account  of  the  an 
tiquity  of  the  raft,  and  Fairfax  spoke  up:  'Til  go. 
I  used  to  cross  here  before  the  war,  and  I  know 
where  the  spring  is."  So  we  embarked,  he  holding 
the  demijohn,  and  I  being  furnished  with  a  pole, 
some  twenty  feet  long,  which  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  propulsion. 

The  river  was  at  this  point  about  sixty  yards 
wide,  and  there  was  a  moderate  current.  When 
we  were  about  halfway  across,  the  long  pole  stuck 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  and  on  my  pulling  on  it 
vigorously,  the  jar  so  disturbed  Fairfax  that  he 
lost  his  balance  and  the  raft  tipped  into  a  perpen 
dicular  position.  He  and  I  both  slipped  into  the 
water.  On  rising,  I  perceived  that  the  old  craft 
had  already  started  down-stream,  and  I  soon 
regained  possession  of  it  by  two  or  three  vigorous 
strokes.  Then  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
gurgling  sound  behind  me  and,  on  looking,  I  per- 
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ceived  that  Fairfax  was  sinking.  I  instantly 
brought  the  long  pole,  which  I  had  kept  tightly 
clutched  in  my  left  hand,  foul  of  him,  as  nautical 
men  say;  he  seized  it  and  I  drew  my  two  hands 
together — thus  bringing  the  man  and  the  raft  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  He  eagerly  grasped 
the  raft,  and  I  helped  him  to  get  on  it  and  to  sit 
down  there, — being  fearful  of  his  tipping  it  again 
into  a  perpendicular  instead  of  a  horizontal  posi 
tion  should  he  stand  up.  Then  I  gave  him  the 
pole  to  hold  and  pushed  the  raft  to  the  opposite 
shore  with  my  right  hand,  using  the  left,  which 
was  down-stream,  to  swim  with,  and  crossing  di 
agonally.  This  is  the  process  adopted  in  swim 
ming  swollen  streams.  You  enter  the  stream  far 
above  the  point  which  you  wish  to  reach  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  the  object  pushed  by  the 
up-stream  hand  is  usually  a  young  sapling  or  a 
stout  pole. 

This  little  episode  confirmed  me  in  my  suspicions 
that  my  companion  was  in  some  way  disabled,  and 
on  asking  him  about  it,  he  said  that  he  was  a  poor 
swimmer  at  any  time,  and  doubly  so  now,  because 
his  arm  had  been  broken  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  a 
few  weeks  previously,  and  had  not  yet  regained  its 
power.  He  furthermore  said,  "But  for  you  I 
should  have  been  drowned." 
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It  being  summer  neither  of  us  cared  for  the 
wetting.  On  reaching  the  bank  I  stood  on  my 
hands,  head  downwards,  with  my  feet  up  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  to  let  the  water  run  out  of  my 
cavalry  boots.  That  done,  Courtney  and  I  went 
to  the  spring,  drank  of  it,  rilled  the  demijohn,  and 
recrossed  the  river,  I  propelling  the  rickety  raft  as 
gently  as  possible,  and  he  sitting  instead  of  stand 
ing. 

The  ladies  had,  of  course,  screamed  when  the 
raft  tipped,  and  sweet  Mrs.  Gray  considerately 
told  me  afterwards  that  she  turned  away  her  head, 
so  that  she  might  not  see  me  drown.  Mrs.  Payton 
was  the  only  person  present  who  knew  of  Fairfax's 
condition.  She  watched  the  proceedings  with 
great  interest  and  told  Dr.  Gray  of  the  recent 
fracture.  She  was  very  warm  in  her  thanks,  and 
said,  more  than  once,  "I  shall  certainly  write  all 
about  it  to  Helen,  for  I  am  sure  you  saved  Court 
ney's  life!" 

Knowing  that  the  miniature  was  safe  in  its  place 
on  my  chest,  although  the  outer  wrappings  must 
be  very  wet,  I  refrained  from  giving  it  to  Fairfax 
then,  because  we  were  both  completely  drenched, 
and  in  that  condition  might  deface  the  token. 
Besides,  I  was  unwilling  to  risk  bringing  on  a  scene 
in  the  presence  of  others.  I  desired  more  privacy, 
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and  so  I  asked  Mrs.  Payton  to  drive  Courtney  over 
to  the  Gayoso  Hotel  on  the  morrow  to  dine  with  me 
and  to  witness  my  presentation  to  him  of  Helen's 
picture.  This  she  consented  to  do,  although  ob 
jecting  to  my  decision  to  start  for  the  North  by 
the  evening  boat. 

There,  on  the  bank  of  that  Tennessee  River,  as 
the  beautiful  day  was  drawing  to  its  close,  the 
remnant  that  was  left  of  the  officers  of  the  gallant 
old  regiment  drank  a  last  parting  glass  of  spiritus 
jrumenti  with  Charles  Gray  and  with  me,  and  in 
the  joy  of  our  hearts  for  the  outcome  of  the  great 
war,  and  our  own  preservation  amidst  its  dangers 
and  duties,  we  joined  hands  and  sang  Auld  Lang 
Syne.  Then  Dr.  Gray  said,  "Gentlemen,  one 
patriotic  toast  before  we  separate — The  Union 
forever,  one  and  indivisible,  with  one  government 
and  one  flag!"  And  the  wild  woods  re-echoed  our 
cheers. 

That  same  night,  at  midnight,  beneath  the 
lustrous  moon  and  in  the  sound  of  the  swirling 
eddies  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  I  bade  farewell  to 
this  brave  man  and  useful  scientist.  He  and  his 
lovely  wife  were  on  board  the  steamer  which  was 
to  convey  them  to  that  new  home  for  him,  which 
was  the  old  home  to  her,  in  St.  James  Parish. 
Sorry  indeed  am  I  to  say  that  I  never  saw  him 
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again.  He  closed  his  brilliant  and  beneficent 
career  in  that  place,  on  August  18,  1874,  *n  the 
antiquated  and  senseless  vindication  of  honour  by 
means  of  a  duel.  He  was  both  challenger  and 
victim.  Commenting  on  this  regrettable  event, 
The  Holly  Springs  Reporter  (Miss.)  said: 

Dr.  Gray  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  the  citi 
zens  of  Holly  Springs  as  the  Federal  surgeon  who 
attended  our  distinguished  townsman,  Colonel  Thomas 
W.  Harris,  at  Colliersville,  Tennessee,  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  amputating  his  arm,  nursing 
him  during  long  illness,  and  bringing  him  to  his  home 
in  this  place.  Dr.  Gray  was  one  of  the  most  accom 
plished  medical  men  of  the  age.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  British  army,  and  served 
with  such  distinguished  honour  in  the  Crimea  that  he 
received  three  medals  from  Queen  Victoria.  He  was 
the  very  soul  of  chivalry,  was  gentle  in  his  man 
ners,  sincere  in  his  friendships,  and  without  reproach. 
Even  his  political  enemies  bear  this  willing  testimony. 
He  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a  legislative  session 
without  soiling  his  hands  in  any  of  the  corruptions  of 
that  body.  May  the  soil  rest  lightly  on  his  grave! 
Those  who  knew  him  revere  his  memory,  and  have  a 
kind  word  to  say  of  him;  for,  although  he  was  an 
adversary  in  war,  he  was  always  the  noble-hearted, 
magnanimous,  chivalrous  man. 

My  admiration  for  him  was  fast  ripening  into 
friendship  when  the  restoration  of  peace  parted  us 
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at  Memphis,  he  to  go  South,  I  to  go  North.  And 
now,  as  I  recall  the  last  time  that  I  looked  into  his 
open  countenance,  and  felt  the  pressure  of  the 
hand  that  had  done  such  delicate  things  and  such 
great  things,  and  heard  the  manly  voice  as  it 
fervently  blessed  me,  I  do  not  find  that  time 
lessens  my  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Charles  Gray. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  MY  MISSION 

I  WAS  mustered  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  service  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  on  July  21,  1865,  having 
served  for  three  years  and  three  months;  but  I 
could  not  be  paid  until  the  Second  Auditor  in 
Washington  should  certify  that  the  government 
property  for  which  I  was  responsible  had  been 
duly  accounted  for.  This  was  considerable  in  my 
case,  for  it  covered  all  the  arms  and  equipments  of 
four  cavalry  companies.  I  had  for  some  months 
done  duty  in  advance  of  my  rank,  and  when  some 
of  my  brother  officers  desired  to  quit  as  soon  as 
hostilities  ceased,  I  had  altogether  too  generously 
helped  them  to  do  so  by  adding  their  responsi 
bilities  to  my  own.  Fortunately,  things  were  in 
good  shape  and  I  was  able  to  make  a  correct 
reckoning  without  loss  to  myself  or  to  the  govern 
ment. 

To  get  the  Second  Auditor's  certificate,  however, 
would  require  my  stay  in  Memphis  for  three  weeks 
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longer.  There  was  no  object  to  be  gained  by 
that,  and,  as  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
Fairfax,  I  resolved  to  go  at  once  direct  to  Wash 
ington,  taking  with  me  the  coloured  boy  Gus,  whom 
I  had  brought  from  there  as  my  servant  and  whom 
I  had  promised  to  return  to  his  parents  in  that  city. 

On  the  morning  after  the  picnic,  therefore,  I 
went  out  by  train  to  see  my  comrades  of  the  con 
solidated  battalion  for  the  last  time,  and  to  see 
Jack,  for  whose  delectation  I  took  with  me  a  juicy 
apple. 

We  had  been  breaking  up  as  an  organization  for 
some  weeks  past.  "Farewell" — that  word  which 
has  been  and  must  be — had  become  familiar  to 
our  ears,  and  the  pain  of  parting  was  in  large  meas 
ure  past.  Still,  the  final  adieu  had  its  pangs,  for 
some  of  the  men  who  had  been  my  own  familiar 
friends  in  the  regiment  were  in  the  battalion  and 
I  had  yet  to  bid  good-bye  to  them.  Let  me  say 
here  that,  of  all  the  comradeships  known  amongst 
men,  there  is  not  one  that  is  comparable  for  inten 
sity  of  feeling  to  the  comradeship  that  is  born  of 
war.  The  test  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  con 
fession  of  those  who,  having  served  as  soldiers  in 
actual  war,  are  members  also  of  other  organi 
zations. 

At  Major  Smith's  headquarters  I  found  my 
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faithful  Jack,  who  was  now  Mrs.  Smith's  mount. 
He  saluted  me  as  usual  with  a  whinny,  and  rubbed 
his  nose  against  my  shoulder,  after  the  manner  of 
his  greeting.  For  this  and  auld  acquaintance 
sake,  I  fed  him  from  my  hand,  piece  by  piece,  with 
the  apple  I  had  brought ;  then  I  patted  him  for  the 
last  time,  glad  to  know  that  he  was  in  good  condi 
tion  and  in  good  hands.  "Little  Mac"  too,  who 
had  carried  me  to  and  from  Poolesville,  on  my  last 
journey  there,  and  who  was  now  ridden  by  Orris 
Martin,  of  Buffalo,  came  in  for  a  final  stroke  of  my 
hand. 

I  remember  Orris  very  well.  I  once  gave  him  a 
receipt  for  something  or  other,  as  I  sat  in  a  mule 
wagon  while  the  mules  were  feeding.  The  writing 
must  have  been  "rickety,"  for  I  heard  Martin 
offer  to  bet  any  comrade  that  there  was  not  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet  in  the  receipt. 

I  was  asked  to  luncheon  at  headquarters  but 
preferred  to  eat  for  the  last  time  with  the  boys. 
They  made  things  as  nice  for  me  as  they  could,  as 
they  often  had  done  before.  We  lived  over  our 
campaigns  in  that  hour,  and  then  the  whistle  of  the 
approaching  train  told  of  the  inevitable  and  cut 
all  ceremony  short.  When  the  train  pulled  out  on 
its  return  to  the  city,  and  the  cheering  of  the  boys 
died  finally  away,  I  realized  that  my  soldier  life, 
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with  its  hopes,  its  disappointments,  and  its  satis 
faction,  had  come  to  a  close. 

In  due  time  that  afternoon  Mrs.  Payton  reached 
the  Gayoso  Hotel  and  she  brought  Courtney  Fair 
fax  with  her.  He  seemed  ill.  Though  not  lacking 
in  physical  development  nor  in  comeliness  of 
features  or  expression,  he  spoke  and  acted  like  a 
man  in  despair.  As  one  of  the  young  heroes  who 
had  fought  in  the  Confederate  army,  he  had  doubt 
less  known  want,  sickness,  exposure,  fatigue,  and, 
added  to  these,  there  was  in  his  case  the  hope 
deferred  that  maketh  the  heart  sick.  Truly  he 
had  been  tried,  and  the  uncertainty  which  hung 
over  his  fate  was  trying  him  still,  for  he  had  not 
had  time  to  discover  if  his  love  was  still  true  to 
him.  The  war  had  impoverished  him;  four  years 
in  a  young  maiden's  life  may  work  changes;  those 
four  years  were  to  him  as  a  blank,  and  Mrs.  Pay- 
ton  had  judged  it  proper  that  Helen's  feelings 
towards  him  should  be  revealed  to  him  first  by  me. 

Our  dinner  passed  off  pleasantly,  being  abund 
ant  in  its  diversity  and,  in  the  aggregate,  sufficient. 
We  adjourned  to  a  piazza  overlooking  the  river 
and  in  a  retired  corner  settled  ourselves  down  for 
the  eventful  interview.  It  was  within  an  hour 
of  sundown.  After  a  little  general  conversation 
about  our  adventure  of  the  previous  day,  I  said: 
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"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Fairfax,  that  when  we 
tumbled  off  the  raft  yesterday  I  had  round  my 
neck  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady  very  dear  to  me, 
and  while  I  believe  that  it  is  sufficiently  protected 
by  oil  silk  from  damage  by  water,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  it.  I  had  it  done  up  in  Washington, 
when  my  regiment  was  coming  South,  in  order  that 
it  might  not  be  injured,  for  it  is  very  sweet  and 
worth  preserving;  and  I  thus  deprived  myself  of 
the  pleasure  of  looking  on  it  for  more  than  a  year. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  it  will  no  longer  need 
protection  against  fire  or  water,  and  I  may  just  as 
well  cut  the  stitches  and  see  how  it  looks." 

"How  very  romantic!  Is  it  the  picture  of  your 
sweetheart,"  said  Courtney. 

"Well,  not  exactly!  She  has  been  very  dear 
to  me  and  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife." 

I  had  by  this  time  taken  out  my  penknife  and 
had  cut  a  few  of  the  outer  stitches.  The  outer 
coverings  had  dried  perfectly,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  miniature  had  not  been  defaced. 
When  it  was  entirely  freed  from  its  wrappings,  I 
passed  my  hand  carefully  over  the  case  and  said, 
"So  far,  all  right."  Then  I  touched  the  spring 
and  looked  once  more  on  the  face  of  the  maiden. 
"Yes,  this  has  been  under  fire  and  it  has  been 
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under  water,  and  it  is  as  fresh  and  beautiful  now  as 
the  day  that  the  dear  girl  gave  it  to  me,"  I  said. 
"  Look  at  it,  Mr.  Fairfax.  Tell  me  if  you  like  it." 

He  took  the  miniature  from  me,  with  a  smile 
on  his  face,  as  though  anticipating  pleasure.  Then 
the  smile  vanished;  his  brows  knit;  he  scrutinized 
the  features  over  and  over  again,  and  held  the 
token  at  arm's  length,  then  close  to  him.  At  last 
he  said,  with  a  wrathful  tone  and  look: 

"Sir,  is  this  a  picture  of  Miss  Helen  Marshall,  of 
Poolesville?  " 

"It  is,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"Then  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  honour  able, 
did  you  come  by  this  picture?  " 

"Helen  Marshall  herself  gave  it  to  me,  in  her 
father's  house,"  was  my  reply. 

"Helen  Marshall  gave  you  this  picture  of  her 
self,  in  her  father's  house!  Did  she  tell  you  that 
before  the  war  broke  out  she  pledged  her  heart 
and  hand  to  me?  "  he  said,  agitatedly. 

"She  did,"  I  replied;  "she  told  me  all  about  it." 

"Am  I  to  believe  then,  that  after  giving  me  her 
promise  she  renounced  me  and  turned  to  you? 
Or  did  she  hear  that  I  was  killed  in  the  war?  If 
she  did  not  hear  of  my  death  and  told  you  that  she 
was  to  be  my  wife,  how  could  you  ask  her  to  be 
yours.  Tell  me  that!" 
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"I  will  cheerfully  tell  you,"  I  replied.  "And 
first  let  me  assure  you  that  Helen  Marshall  is 
incapable  of  deception.  She  has  not  heard  of  your 
death,  has  not  renounced  you,  has  not  turned  to 
me.  She  has  for  four  years  been  true  to  you,  in 
spite  of  absolute  silence  respecting  your  fate.  She 
has  hoped  against  hope.  She  has  never  given  you 
up.  And  when  she  told  me  that  she  could  not 
accept  my  hand  in  marriage,  because  she  had 
promised  to  marry  you,  and  heard  that  my  regi 
ment  was  ordered  South,  she  entrusted  to  my 
keeping  the  beautiful  resemblance  of  herself  which 
you  now  hold  in  your  hand,  and  charged  me  to  give 
it  to  you  at  the  first  opportunity,  or,  failing  to  find 
you,  I  was  to  deliver  it  to  Mrs.  Pay  ton." 

He  did  not  reply  and,  after  a  short  time,  I 
resumed : 

"Here  sits  that  lady,  and  she  can  tell  you  that 
what  I  say  agrees  with  what  her  sister  Helen  has 
written  to  her.  Because  the  mails  were  closed,  so 
that  neither  of  you  could  communicate  with  the 
other,  Helen  made  me  her  knight  to  perform  her 
mission,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  perhaps  meet  you 
in  the  South.  From  the  moment  that  she  placed 
that  sacred  token  round  my  neck  I  have  guarded  it 
by  day  and  by  night,  and  it  has  passed  with  me 
uninjured  through  fire  and  through  water.  Only 
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one  of  my  comrades  has  known  of  its  existence,  and 
I  told  him  so  that  if  I  fell  in  battle  or  died  of  disease 
or  wounds,  he  should  send  it  to  Mrs.  Payton  or  to 
Helen.  The  token  is  yours,  and  Helen  Marshall 
awaits  in  Poolesville  the  accomplishment  of  her 
vow  to  you." 

He  had  made  no  attempt  to  speak  but  had  risen  in 
his  agitation  and  seemed  as  one  who  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  rose  and,  gently  placing  him  on  his 
chair,  bade  the  call-boy  bring  some  water.  Its 
coolness  revived  him  a  little ;  but  the  strange  reve 
lation,  in  all  its  beauty  and  its  truth,  was  too  strong 
a  shock  for  his  brain,  lately  racked  by  fever  and 
clouded,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  misery,  with 
the  most  painful  of  all  doubts.  His  eyes  closed. 
His  lips  moved  convulsively,  and  he  once  or  twice 
shivered,  as  if  cold. 

As  we  watched  him,  he  muttered,  incoherently: 
"Merciful  God!  Why  do  I  dream  so?  Why 
can't  I  die?  This  fever  burns.  Jim,  it's  cold. 
Throw  another  blanket  over  me. — Say,  Jim,  I 
don't  like  that.  Pshaw!  It  smells  of  blood. 
You  picked  that  up  at  Shoal  Creek  when  the 
Yankee  cavalry  rode  over  us. — Why  did  you  send 
that  girl  away?  I  want  her  to  talk  to  me  and  stop 
this  fever.  Comrade,  call  her  back.  And,  Jim,  if 
the  boys  march  in  the  morning,  don't  wake  me  up. 
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Leave  me  here  to  rest.  I'm  tired,  Jim;  I'm  very 
tired,  and  I'll- 

And  he  did.  He  slept.  By  this  time  the  hotel 
doctor,  who  had  been  asked  for,  arrived.  He  was 
a  Southerner  who  knew  Mrs.  Payton  and  Court 
ney  Fairfax.  After  he  had  heard  from  me  a  very 
brief  account  of  the  case  and  had  examined  the 
pulse  and  appearance  of  the  patient,  he  said  sadly: 

"Too  bad!  Many  a  splendid  young  fellow  has 
been  wrecked  by  this  cruel  war.  Many  a  one  has 
come  home,  after  magnificent  fighting  and  heroic 
sacrifice,  only  to  die  of  wounds  and  exposure. 
This  one  has  evidently  had  a  hard  time;  but  I'll 
pull  him  through,  I  believe,  for  he  has  no  wound, 
and  the  good  news  you  tell  me  ought  to  build  him 
right  up.  Let  us  lift  him  inside,  where  he  can  lie 
down." 

So  the  doctor  and  I  lifted  Courtney  and  placed 
him  on  a  sofa  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Just  then  the  hotel  porter  came  in  and  made  an 
announcement  which  brought  matters  to  a  con 
clusion. 

"Your  boat  is  coming  up  the  river,  sah!  "  This 
meant  that  in  half  an  hour  I  should  be  at  the  wharf, 
ready  to  board  the  steamer  that  was  to  take  me  to 
St.  Louis. 

"  Please  tell  Gus  and  send  him  to  me." 
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"Here's  Gus,  sah,  all  ready;  and  he  has  the 
baggage,  sah!" 

Mrs.  Payton  was  sitting  by  the  patient,  fanning 
him,  but  on  hearing  the  announcement  about  the 
boat  she  came  forward,  and,  placing  her  hand  in 
mine,  very  sweetly  said: 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that  you  must 
go.  John  and  I  should  so  much  have  liked  to 
entertain  you  and  to  see  more  of  you ;  for  though 
you  and  he  were  enemies  during  the  war,  I  know 
that  you  would  like  each  other  as  friends  now." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  I  replied.  "I  should 
be  glad  to  meet  him  for  your  sake  now  that  the 
war  is  over.  And  I  shall  try  to  look  on  every 
ex-Confederate  whom  I  may  meet  just  in  that 
light, — as  an  enemy  once  but  an  enemy  no  longer. 
I  wish  I  could  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your 
kindness  in  bringing  Fairfax  here ;  but  I  must  tear 
myself  away.  Good-bye.  And  when  you  write 
to  Helen,  please  say  for  me  that  it  is  safe  for  her 
now  to  come  to  the  South,  'to  see  the  magnolias 
bloom,  and  to  hear  the  mocking  birds  sing. ' ' 
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